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INTRODUCTORY NOTES 

NoTr.s ox Tu.\xm.iti;u.\tiox 


VcuvISoinids 

!i has Ihc '.otind of a in ‘ woman.’ 

A has lilt sound of c in ‘ fallicn’ 

(• has the vowcl-soimd in 'grcj'.’ 
i lias Ihc .sound of t in ‘pin.’ 

[ has the sound of ; in ' police.’ 

0 has (he sound of n in ‘ hone.’ 
n has the sound of 1/ in ' hull.' 
fl has the sound of ti in ‘ fliilc.’ 
ai has the vowel-sound in ‘ mine.’ 
au has the vowel-smmd in ‘ house.’ 

It should he Slated that no attempt has been m.ade to distinguish 
helwcen the long and .short sound' of r and fi in the IJrnvidiim 
hingnagc', uhhh po"Css Ihc voucl-'onnds in 'bet' ami ‘hoi’ in 
.iddilioM to llio'e given above. Xor has it been thought neccssaiy 
to iitiirk towels ,is long in r.isc' where mistakes in prontineialion 
were not likely (o he made. 


ContoM’i/s 

Siosi Indian languages Iravc dinbrcnl forms for a number of con- 
.'onanis, .such ns n' /, r, tVe., marked in sciciiiific works by the use 
of dots or italics. As (he F.uropc.aii car distinguishes these with 
difiiculiy in ordinar)- proimncwlion, it has been considered undesir- 
able to c^tbarr.^ss the rc.idcr with them ; and only two notes are 
• required. In ibc first place, the Arabic i, a strong guttural, has 
been represented by k instead of y, wliicli is often nsed. Secondly, 
it .should be remarked that aspirated consoiwnts arc common ; and, 
in parlicnlar, M and //; (evcpl in Ihirma) never have the sound of 
//t in ' this ’ or ' lliin.' but should be pionouiicud its m woodliousc 
and ' lioatbook.' 
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Burmese Words 

Burmese and some of the languoj'cs on the frontier of China Iiavc 
the following special sounds : — 

aw has the vowel-sound in ‘ law.’ 

0 and ii ate pronounced as in German. 

gy is pronounced almost like yin 'jewel.' 

ky is pronounced almost like eh in 'church.' 

th is pronounced in some cases as in ‘ this,’ in sonic cases ns in 
‘ thin.’ 

w after a consonant has the force of uw. Thus, poa and ftue 
ate disyllables, pronounced as if written ju/foa and fiiwe. 

It should also be noted that, whereas in Indian words the accent 
or stress is distributed almost equally on each syllabic, in Burmese 
there is a tendency to throw spcdal stress on the last syllable. 

General 

The names of soma placcs-e,g. Calcutta, Bomlxiy, Lucknow, 
awniMre-have obtained a popular fixity of spelling, while special 
forms have been officially prescribed for others. Names of persons 
are often spelt and pronounced dilferentlyin differ 
but the variatioris have been made as few as possil 
forms almost alike, especially where a particular 
generally adopted in English books. 


ml parts of India; 
>lc by assimilating 
spelling has been 


Now ON Money, Pmces, Wnoim anb Measuees 

equal to or one-femh of a £ L I? 
convert rupees into sterling by strikin^off 1,1^ '’i*"”? “ 

= £ioo). But after igyl Ling to the rt/ • 

compared with gold throughout tte world. 

progressive fall in the e-xchature imrii f ^ sc™us and 

the rupee dropped as low as^is Li 

the heavy loss caused to the GoveSment ote,”- ® 

gold payments to be made in Enalanrf * ^ “f 'ts 

trade and finance from tL incoSelr'^ foreign 

unforeseen fluctuations in exchsnee it, constant and 

foe mints to the free coina^t f *'53 to close 
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tlie exchange value of the rupee to ix. 4^., and tlicn introduce a gold 
standard (though not necessarily a gold currency) at the rate of Rs. 15 
= £ 1. '1 his policy has been completely successful. From 1899 on- 
wards the value of the rupee has been maintained, with insignificant 
fluctuations, at the proposed rate of if. ^d . ; and consequently since 
that date thiee rupees have been equivalent to two rupees before 1873. 
For the intermediate period, between 1873 and 1S99, it is manifestly 
impossible to adopt any fixed sterling value for a constantly changing 
rupee. Rut since 1899, 'f « de.sired to convert rupees into sterling, 
not only must the final cipher be struck off (as before 1873), but 
also one-third must be subtracted from the result. Thus Rs. 1,000 
= £100— J = (about) £67. 

.\nothcr matter in connexion with the expression of money state- 
ments in terms of rupees requires to be explained. The method of 
numerical notation in India differs from that which prevails through- 
out Europe. I Jirgc numbers are not punctuated in hundreds of thou- 
sands and millions, but in l.ikhs and crorcs. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore is one hundred lakhs 
or ten millions (written out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, accord- 
ing to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of rupees (Rs. 1,00,000) 
may be read as the equivalent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the 
equivalent of (about) £6,667 after 1899 ; while a crore of rupees 
(Rs. 1,00,00,000) may similarly be read as the equivalent of 
£1,000,000 before 1873, and as the equivalent of (about) £666,667 
after 1899. 

Finally, it should be mentioned that the rupee is divided into 
16 annas, a fraction commonly used for many purposes by both 
natives and Europeans. The anna was formerly reckoned as i \d . ; 
it may now be considered as exactly corresponding to id. The 
anna is again subdivided into 12 pies. 

The various .systems of weights used in India combine uniformity 
of scale with immense variations in the weight of units. The scale 
used generally throughout Northern India, and less commonly in 
Madras and IJombay, may be thus expressed : one maund = 40 seers ; 
one .seer= 16 chittaks or 80 tolas. 'J’he actual weight of a seer 
varies greatly from District to District, and even from village to 
village; but in the standard system the tola is 180 grains Troy 
(the exact weight of the rupee), and the seer thus weighs 2-057 >b-. 
and the mnund 82-28 lb. This .standard is used in official reports 
and throughout the Gazeltcer. 

For calculating retail prices, the universal custom in India is to 
express them in terms of seers to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change, what varies is not the amount of money to be paid for the 
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same quantity, but the quantity to he obtained for the same amount 
of money. In other words, prices in India ate quantity prices, not 
money prices. When the figure of quantity goes up, this of course 
means Aat the price has gone down, which is iit first sight perplexing 
to an English reader. It may, however, be mentioned that quantity 
prices are not altogether unknown in England, especially at small 
shops, where pennyworths of many groceries can be bought. Eggs, 
likewise, are commonly sold at a varying number for the shilling, 
If it be desired to convert quantity prices from Indian into English 
denominations^ without having recourse to money prices (which would 
often be misleading), the folloiving scale may be adopted— based 
upon the assumptions that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at is. i,d . ; i seer per rupee = (about) 
3 lb. for 21. ; 2 seers per rupee = (.about) 6 lb. for 2^. j and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measurement in India generally 
is the blslm^ which varies greatly in different parts of the country. 
But areas have always been expressed throughout the Gazetteer either 
in square miles or in acres. 


MAP 
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Gyaraspur (or Griri.s|nir).— Village in the Gwalior SUte, Central 
India, iiiuatcd in 23® 40' i\. and 78' f E., 24 miles north-east of 
JIhilsa. Population (1901), 754. Although little is known of the 
liistor)' of the place, the remains of ancient buildings show that its 
importance, as commanding the pass through which runs the old route 
from hlalwa to ISundelkluind, was recognised at an early date. In the 
sistcenth century it fell to the Gonds of Garhn. Mandla, but was taken 
from them by the Mughals. The actual destruction of the temples is 
attributed, as usual, to Auriing7.eb, but may have commenced earlier. 
At the end of the eighteenth century’ it fell to the Chandcl Thakurs 
of IJhllsa, and under Thakur Kesri Singh regained some of its lost 
importance. The remains are considcmblc and cover a large area. 
T'lic most important arc those now known as the Ath-khamba, or 'eight 
]]ill.ars,' which stand to the south of the present village, and arc all that 
remains of a once magnificent temple. 'J'he pillars and also the ceiling 
slabs, which are still in situ, are richly carved, and a pilgrim's record of 
A.u. 982 has been cut on one of tlic pillars. Two other very similar 
collections of pillars are standii45 in the village, also covered with 
elaborate carving, one belonging to a Saivite and the other to a Vaish- 
navite temple. 'The finest ruin, however, is that of a large temple 
know n as the Mala Devi. It is magnificently placed on a great artificial 
platform, on the very edge of the hill-side, with its back against the 
rock, and from its style must belong to the ninth or tenth century. 
Though originally a Vaishnavite shrine, it now’ contains Jain images, 
all belonging to the lliganibara sect. The IlajranUth temple, with three 
shrines placed abreast, has also been appropriated by Jains, though 
originally IJrahmanical. North of the village lie two tanks, the larger 
known as the Mansarowar, having a fine old stone dam, which is said 
to have been built by Man Singh, a Gond chief. A school and a State 
post office arc situated in the village. 

[A. Cunningham, Archaeologml Survey of India, vol. vii, p. 90 ; 

vol. xi, p. 3 '-] 
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in most other places in the District. The population, which in i8gi 
was 504,592, had risen by 1901 to 555,001, an increase of 10 per cent , 
and the density is now 583 persons per square mile, as compared with 
416 in the District as a whole. The staple food-crop is sail, or trans- 
planted winter rice, and the tea industry has only recently become of 
importance. In 1904 there were 12 gardens with 9,990 acres under 
plant, which gave employment to 26 Europeans and 9,505 natives. 
The Assam-Bengal Railway runs through the south of the subdivision, 
but the rivers, of which the most important are the Barak, Khowai, 
and Kalni, are largely used as trade routes. The subdivision is divided 
into the four thanas of Habiganj, Baniyachung, Madhabpur, and 
Nabiganj, and contains one town, H.vuiganj (population, 5,236), the 
head-quarters, and 1,935 villages. The subdivisional staff is unusually 
strong, as the amount of business to be disposed of is large, and four 
Munsifs are employed on civil work. The Subdivisional Magistrate is 
generally a native of India. The demand on account of land revenue 
and cesses in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,11,000. 

Habiganj Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 23' N. 
and 91“ 26' E., at the confluence of the Khowai and Barak ri\ers. 
'I'he nearest railway station is at Shaistaganj, 9 miles distant. Population 
(1901), 5,336. Like other towns in this inundated tract, it is built on 
the bank of the river, which is raised a little above the level of the 
surrounding country. It is the head-quarters of the Subdivisional Magis- 
trate and his assistants, and of the four Munsifs who dispose of the 
civil business of the subdivision. The public buildings include a sub- 
sidiary jail with accommodation for 54 persons, a dispensary with 6 beds, 
and a high school with an average attendance of 318 boys. The town 
was constituted a Union under Bengal -let V of 1876 in 1881. The 
receipts and e.\penditure in 1903-4 were about Rs. 5,000. There 
is a considerable trade with Bengal, most of which goes by country 
boat. The principal imports are grain and pulse, cotton piece-goods, 
kerosene and other oils, and salt. The chief exports are rice, jute, 
mustard, linseed, and hides. The majority of the merchants are 
members of the Shaho. caste. 

Habsan.— State in the Kolaba Political Agency, Bombay. See 
J.\njIka. 

Hadagalli.— Western latuk of Bcllary District, Madras, lying between 
14° 46' and 15° 14' N. mid 75® 40' and 76® 22' E., south and cast of 
the Tungabhadra, with an area of 585 stiuare miles. The population 
in 1901 was 92,094, compared with 104,040 in 1891. There are 
87 villages, but no town. The head-quarters, after which it is named, 
is a village of no importance. The demand for land revenue and cesses 
amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 1,81,000. A tract in the southern corner. 
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Gyobingauk Township.-Town.hii. of Tharr.uv.«ldy l)islrict 
Lower Burma, lying between i8«> 7' and .S'* 3^ N- and 95 a8 .and 
ne" K, with an area of 431 square niilci. Like inobt of the town- 
ships of the District, it is traversed north and south by the r.ulw.iy, and 
abuts in the east on the Pegu Yoma, its western areas being a level 
plain. The population was 84,327 in 1891, and 91,040 in 1901. It 
contains two towns, ZIoo.v (population, 2,07,1) and Gvouino,\uk; 
and 41 1 villages. The area cultiv.itcd in i 903 --l >89 square miles, 

paying Rs. 2,95,000 land revenue. 

Gyobingauk Town.— Head quarters of the town.shi|. of the same 
name in Tharniwaddy District, Lower Bunna, situated HI iS i.( N..ind 

95° 40' E,, on the Rangoon-Prome Railway, 109 miles from Rangoon. 
Population (1901), 6,030. The town suffers from scarcity of w.itcr in 
the dry se.ison, but so far no systematic water-supply sclieine h.is been 
started. It is one of the most important rice-trading centres on tlio 
Rangoon-Prome line of railway. It possesses one .Vnglo-sernacular 
and two vernacular private schools, two of which are aided by the 
municipality. Gyobingauk was constituted a municiiulity in 1S94. 
The receipts and expenditure of the municiiul fund to the end of 
1900-1 averaged Rs. 24,000 and Rs. 22,000 respectively. In 1903-4 
the income wa.s Rs. 41,000, including house .ind land Uin (R.s. 3,400}, 
and tolls on markets and slaughter-houses (Rs. 23,200). ’I'hc c.\pcn- 
diture in the same year was Rs. 45,000, the princip.d items being 
conservancy (Rs. 6,200), roads (Rs. 6,900), and hospitals (Rs, 3,000). 
The municipal hospital has eighteen beds. 

Hab. — River on the western frontier of Sind, Bomb.iy, which forms 
in the latter part of its course the boundary between British territorj’ and 
Baluchistan. It rises opposite the PorJli river at the northern end of 
the Pab range, flows south-east for 25 miles, then due south for 50 miles, 
and finally south-west, till it falls into the Arabian Sia near Cape 
Monze, in 24® 54' N. and 66® 42' E., after a total length of about 
240 iniles. Except the Indus and the Gaj, it is the only permanent 
"T l" tributaries ate the S.ituna, the Samotri, 

and the Wira Hab. .\s far as the Phusi imss the course is confined 

so miles 

hpTn. I® land. Water is ahv.iys to 

be found m pools, but the river is not utilized for irtigaUon. 

Habiganj Subdivision.— Subdivision in the south-west corner of 
Sylhet District, Extern Bengal and z\ssam, lying between 22® eo' md 

24“ 41' N. and 91“ 10' and 91® 43' E., with an area of ^ m 

The subdivision forms a level plain intersected with S'uSus rhera 
Md watercourses, into the southern portion of which low hiu ■ . 
(»« .b. ■nppm The iSt aSlrr' 

0,1, ,s »ch«, ,hIoh i. „,.id.„bl, u„, ZfSJXd 
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well-irrigation, and the Bar. The whole of the Bar and half the Banear 
are now irrigated. 

Hafizabad Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsV oi the same name 
in GujrSnwala District, Punjab, situated in 32® 4' N. and 73° 41' E., 
on the Wazirabiid-Lyallpur branch of the North-Western Railway! 
Population (1901), 4,597. It was formerly a place of some importance, 
and is mentioned in the Ain-i-Akbari as head-quarters of a tnaltal. 
Hafiz, the founder, was a favourite of the emperor Akbar. The main 
channel of the Chcnah Canal runs miles east of the town, and the 
newly irrigated land sends its produce to Hafizabad as the nearest mart 
and railway station. The factory industries of the place are cotton- 
ginning and flour-milling, and the number of employes in the three 
mills in 1904 was 73. The District board maintains an Anglo- ver- 
nacular middle .school and a Government dispensary. The town is 
administered as a ‘ notified area.’ 

Haflang. — Head-quarters of the North Cachar subdivision, in 
Cachar District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 25“ ii' N. and 
93“ i' E. Haflang stands on the top of a hill, on the north side 
of the main section of the Baraii. range. The Subdivisional Magis- 
trate’s court was transferred to this place from Gunjong in 1896, as it 
then began to acquire considerable importance as the head-quarters 
of the hill section of the Assam-Bengal Railway. The station is 
prettily laid out, and commands a fine view of the highest peaks 
of the Baraii and of the surrounding ranges. The railway runs round 
Plaflang hill in a loop netirly 10 miles in length, though the distance 
through the .saddle is less than half a mile. 'I'he population in 1901 
was 840. 

Hagari (or Vedavaft ). — A river of Southern India, formed by two 
.streams, the Veda and Avati, which rise in the Baba Budan hills 
(Mysore), and after feeding the large Ayyankere and Madagkere tanks, 
thereby irrigating much land, unite to the east of Kadfir (13° 32' N. 
and 76° 6' E.), The united stream then runs north-east through 
Chitaldroog District, where it is dammed to form the great Mari 
Kanave reservoir, which is 34 square miles in extent, with 70 miles 
of distributary channels. East of lliriyur the river, which now takes 
the name of Hagari, turns north and passes into the Bellary District 
of Madras, the e.astern portion of which it drains. It flows into the 
Tungabhadra by Halekota after a course of 280 miles. 

Haidarabad Assigned Districts . — See Berar, 

Haidarabad,— District, ialuka, and city in Sind, Bombay. See 
Hyderabad. 

Haidargarh. — Southern tahSl of Bara Banki District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Haidargarh, Subeha,^and 
Siddhaur, and lying between 26° 31' and a6® 51' N. and 81 10 
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comprising nearly one-third of the area, is black cotton soil. Of the 
remainder, mixed soils occupy about two-thirds and red land one-third. 
It is one of the flattest taluks in the District, for its many undulations 
ate of the long and low variety, and only in two places in the south 
can it be said to be broken by hills. The whole drains ultimately into 
the Tungabhadra, the eastern half by way of the Chikka Hagari. It is 
perhaps the healthiest ^urt of the District, 'llic abrupt decline which 
occurred in the number of its inhabitants between iSpi and 1901 was 
due to the fact that in the former year the Census fell upon a date on 
which large crowds of pilgrims from Bombay and Mysore were assembled 
at the great festival at Mailar, and consequently the population as then 
enumerated was greatly above the normal. Cholatn and korra are the 
staple crops ; but cotton is raised on a considerable are.i in the south, 
and castor also is extensively grown. The large acreage of horse-gram, 
a crop which will grow on the iroorest land with the lightest rainfall, 
and the fact tliat the population pet acre of cultivated land is lower 
than in any other taluk, show, however, that the land is not fertile. 


Hadgaon.— Northern taluk of Nander District, Hyderabad Stale, 
with an area of 476 square miles. It is separated from the Basiin 
District of Berar by the Pengangi river. The population in 1901 , in- 
dadmgjd^rs, was 50 , 4 * 2 , compared with 86,590 in 1891 , the decrease 
being the result of the famine of 1900 . Till recently it had 161 villages, 
of which 20 wereyitjir, and Hadgaon (population, 1,712) is its head- 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2 lakhs. The soils consist 
chiefly of and alluvium. In 1905 a number of villages were 
transferred to this taluk from Nander. 

Anahadgarh, Patiala 

Tr ’ 5 ° 34' E.. 4 miles south of 

imala. Population (igoi), 5,414, compared with 6,834 in 1881, 

JriTirmfnUd importance of Barnala. It has a small 

^Uce £t “‘‘nufacture of iron and carts. The town has 

Kantua, Bombay. 

Hafizabad Tahsil._raA„v of Gujranwala District, Punjab Ivintr 
between 31“ 45' and 32 " 20' N. and 73“ 10' and 72“ eo' P ^ ® 
bank of the Chenab. with an area of 894 ^quie rnifes l!i ,So2 
hirteen estates were transferred from this talisU to ]hang Other minor 

changes m boundaries were made, and lastly, the newrJ«?/om„T-l 

Dogtan was formed out of the southern nar Th? • “Sah 
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probable site of the capital of the ancient kingdom of Vaisali. Hajlpur 
town figured conspicuously in the history of the struggles between 
Akbar and the rebellious Afghw governors of Bengal. 

Hajipur Town. — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the same 
name in MuzafTarpur District, Bengal, situated in 25° 41' N. and 
85“ 12' E., on the right bank of the Gandak, a short distance above 
its confluence with the Ganges opposite Patna. Population (rgoi), 
21,398. It is said to have been founded about 500 years ago by Hajr 
Ilyas, the supposed ramparts of whose fort enclosing an area of 
360 hig/ias are still visible. The old town is said to have reached as 
far as MehnSr tha/ia, 20 miles to the east, and to a village called 
Gadaisarai on the north. Hajipur figured conspicuously in the history 
of the struggles between Akbar and his rebellious Afghan governors 
of Bengal, being twice besieged and captured by the imperial troops, 
in rs72 and again in r574. Its command of water traffic in three 
directions makes the town a place of considerable commercial impor- 
tance. Moreover, it lies on the main line of the Bengal and North- 
Western Railway, which runs west from Katihar, and it is also 
connected by a direct branch with MuzafTarpur town. Hajipur was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The area within municipal limits 
is 10 square miles. The income during the decade ending r go 1-2 
averaged Rs. ir,ooo, and the expenditure Rs. 8,900. In r903-4 the 
income was Rs. 13,000, mainly from a tax on houses and lands j and 
the axpenditure was Rs. rs,ooo. The town contains the usual public 
offices; the sub-jail has accommodation for 12 prisoners. Withm 
the area of the old fort is a small stone mosque, very plain but 
of peculiar architecture, attributed to Haji Ilyas. Its top consists 
of three rounded domes, the centre one being the largest. Ihey are 
built of horizontally placed rows of stones, each row being a circle and 
each circle being more contracted than the one iramedi^ely below 
it, until the keystone is reached, which is circular. Two other 
mosques and a small Hindu temple are in the town or its immediate 
vicinity A Buddhist temple, surrounded by a sarat or resthouse, 
was built for the late Sir Jang Bahadur on the occasion of his visits 

HaUwah Estate in the Mailsi tahSl of Multan District, Punjab, 

owned by the Khakwani family of Multan, with an area of 94 square 
miles Deriving its name from Khakar, a village near Herat, or from 
” ta hmdng .te boar (i«), fta tot .pp»^ 

in Multan as companions of Huraayun. A member of it. Ah 
Muhammad Khan, became subaMar of 
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and 8i® 35' E., with an area of 29 r square mile.-.. 'I'he population 
increased from 194.752 t" 202,086 in 1901. There arc 373 

villages, but no town. The dunuind for I.ind revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3.37,000, and for cesses Rs. 52,000. The density of population, 
694 persons per square mile, is above the District average. Across the 
middle of the talnil flows the Gumti between high b.indy b.anks. South 
of the river the soil is clay. In 1903-4 the are.i under cultivation was 
189 square miles, of which 75 were irrigated. Tanks or swamps are 
a Iks important source of supply than in other jxirts of the District. 

Haldargarh. -Pass in South K.lnara District, .Madra-s. St( 
Hos.sng.\di. 


Hallakan^.— Subdivision of Cachar District, E.u,tern Eeng.1l and 
AsMm, lying between 24 12' and 24“ 53' N. and 92® 26' and 92“ 46' E., 

^r^ n T'" “hales! 

Sairr Hil s -1?“' ’ “1 •'* ‘he west by the 

So L, was 99.S69. which by sgor had 

division consists of a (Is. ni. ^ A large part of the sub- 

also of considerable imnnr.^*" Producing rice ; but the tea industry is 
ground 31 garden^ with n "" ‘h« higher 

raent to 27 Europeans and^ * T "i'i<^h gave employ- 

averages about To TneiL 

recorded in the north of the CaehT'i*^ considerably Ic-ss than that 
.269 villages. The head-quartern of the ' 

•s almost invariably a ^ronean n™ 1 charge, who 

demand on account of land revelinr Hailakandi. The 

Rs- 1,33,000. '‘"‘i iocal rates in 1903-4 was 

Eastern Bengal and ^shuSd Histrict, 

on the Dakatia river and AssaS^^ V? ‘5' X. and 90® 5,' E., 
297- It is an important centre Railway. Population (rgor), 

get. Bengal, lying be “reen "“5^™/"^J‘'•'sion of Mu^afTarpur Dis- 
?S 39' E., with an area of ,08 . ‘ 85® and 

of swat ” d ht;tTdvat“* “io!! 

714 020T in the souA eas T^’“"‘“"""15n«uniber 

txr mSr ^ 90 X. wS the?e ^-n 

‘he G Std S ettej J "'he 

anges, and Lalganj on the Gandak. bSh^ )’'■ with 

•'KAunis of interest as the 
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siinpoiled the ISritWi <Uirin? MOWjV rebellion, and as tahmr of 
Mails! rendered pood sers-icc in the Mutiny, bor tins he rcce.srd 
large grants of land. He also held .a lease of the sv.rstc hmls m the 
east of the Mails! tahftl, and to irrigate these erntslrnctcd the Haj.wMi 
ciinal, which, after his de.ath in 1S69. svas completed hy Im son Ohul.1m 
Kadir Khan. In 1880, 60,000 acres of hand irrigated hy the cinal 
were conferred on the latter in proprietary right, and this grant was 
confirmcrl hy deed in 1886. Under .a clause in the deed Government 
took over the canal in 1888; hut after litigation on this point, it was 
held by the Judicial Committee of the IVivy Cftiincil in 1901 that the 
sons of Ghulam Ktldir KliSn were cnlitlctl to propricl.try rights in the 
canal. Its management, however, is still in the h.inds of Government. 
The present holders of the estate, Muh.immad V.'>r Kh.ln, .Mimad \ 3r 
Khan, Hiirir. Khud.l Hakhsh Kli.an, and Ihlfir ll.'iinid Y.'ir KhSn, 
succeeded in rS88. 

H8jo. — ^X'illage in KamrQp District, Kastcin licng.d and .\ss.mi, 
situated in i6“ 15' K. and 91® 31' E., ml the north hank of the Ilnih- 
maputra, 15 miles by road from GauhTiti. I'opul.stinn (1901), 3.803. 
Hajo is famous for a temple to Siva uhich st.iiuK in a picttires«|Ue 
situation on the top of a low hilL It is said to h.isc hccti origin.ilIy 
built by one Ubo Uishi, and to Iwvc liccn restored liy K.nghu Deli 
(a.d. 1583) after it had been damaged hy the Muhammadan general 
KSl5 Pshilr. It is an object of venerathm not only to Hindus hut also 
to Buddhists, who visit it in considcrahlc numbers, under the idea that 
it was at one time the residence of Buddha. The hniltling has .some 
claims to architectural beauty, but sras damaged hy the t.arthfiu.ikc of 
1897. A stair of dtincing-gitls is attached to the temple, .and it enjoys 
a grant of revenue-free land of over 12,000 acres. The tnhiU olllt e mid 
police station arc situated about n mile from tlic village, in front of 
a Iwgc and shallow lake which w.as formed after the c.arlliquake of 1S97. 

Haka.— Southern subdivision of the Chin Hills, Burma, lioundotl on 
t^ north by the Palam subdivision and on the south by lutadministercd 
tracts. The population is composed mostly of l.ais (Hakas, 
in i * 90 > mimbcted 33,896, distribtited 

in fte sldhUion '•■"‘' 5 = 

mia.^ubdivision of HyderSted District. Sind. Bomb.iv comnosed 

HaiaTalnka,— Tff/w/t-a of Hyderabad Dislrlei tstml o s ,• 

between 25“ 22' and 26® 6' N. and 68® 19' and 68' 

98,250 m 1901. It contains two towns, Haij^ fnonul'itin ^ o? ^ 
head-quarters. and Mat.aki (6.60S); and roj trilllages. Th^SslIy, 
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marl in tire lllifibar, csporting oilseeds, forest prodiire, and lire prodiicls 
of the hills. There arc two .schools rvilh 77 pupils. 

Halebid. — Village in tin* north tsisl of the Bclfir lahih of Ilassan 
District, Mysore, situated in 13® 13' N. .ind 76® o' K., 18 mi)e.s south- 
west of B.in.lvar railway station. Population (lyoi), 1,524. Ilalchidu, 
‘old capital,’ marks the site of Uorasatmidra or Dv.lr.ivatipura, the 
e.ipital of the Iloy.sala king.s, founded early in tlie cluvenil) century. 
The city was taken by the Muhammadan general Malik Kaffir in 
1310, and ]ilundered of immense wealth. Ip i32fi another Musalmiin 
army carried off what remained, and totally destroyed the city. Its 
splendour is attested not only by the f.tbulous riches obtained from 
its conquest, as slated by Muhammadan historians, tint by its archi- 
tectural monuments, which .still rank among the ma.sterpieccs of Hindu 
art. The most lemarkablc are the Iloy.salcsvara and Kcdare.svara 
temples, the latter unfortunately in ruins. The Hoy.salesvara, though 
never completed, was praised in the highest term.s by Fergusson, as 
a foremost example of Hindu architecture. There arc also some 
striking Jain bastU, but these arc not decorated with the lavish 
sculpture of the other templc.s. Traces of diiTcrent parts of the old 
city arc still pointed out. 

Halisahar.— Town in tlic Itarrackpore subdivi-sion of the District 
of the Twenty-four I’arganas, llcngal, situated in 22® S'*' 

Sa“ 29' E., on tiic exist bank of the Hooghly. Population (ipor), 
10,149. It rormerly called Kumarluita, and is a noted home 
of />nnd{fs; among other devotees of GtwrSngn, RUm IV.is.id Sen Inc 
here. It w.is con.stiluted a municipality in 2903. Tlic income for sis 
months of 1903-4 was Rs.4,5oo, of wbicl) Ks. t,6oo w.is derived from 
a tax on persons (or property W-x), Rs. 1,400 from a ecrnsersancy r.i c, 
and Rs. 900 from a tax on houses and lands. During thc_ same permd 

the e.xpcnditurc amounted to Rs. 2,300. ’ 

this municiiwlity are the workshops of the Eastern Bengal S . 

Tnluk. (or S»pn).-N.r.hom J Norjh Kano.* 

District, Bombay, lying between 14° 54 "" JS 3 - • • / 

and 740 55' E., with .in area of 1,057 Miu.ire miles, mcUiding Sup 
petty subdivision R conuiins two towns, of which 11^ - ' 

(population, 4,992). ‘I’C hMtl-QUfrto-s, is the kirger ; an =37 vdl g ■ 
The population in 290, was s 6 ,. 3 o. 'JiS' 

Haliyalis one of the most thinly fol 

with a density of only S 3 

rr'Hoo IIS 
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bamboo co%er a large part. Haliyal has a smaller ramfall than any 
other taluka in the District, the annual averap being only 4 V inches. 

Haliyal Town. — Head-quarters of the taluka of the same nam^e in 
North Kanata District, Bombay, situated in 15® 20' N. and 74 ® 46' E., 

0 miles from the Alnavar station on the Southern Mahratta Railwaj’. 
Population (1901). 4 . 992 . including suburbs. Colonel Wellesley, 
afterwards the Dube of Wellington, visited Haliyal, and speaks highly 
in his Dispatches of its importance as a frontier post. The Haliy.al 
timber d^pot supplied the best bamboo, teak, and black-wood of the 
North Kanara jungles before the opening of the new dep6t at Tavar- 
gatti. The municipality, which dates from 1865, had an average 
income during the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 8,400. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 8,700. The town contains a dispensary and four 
schools. 

Halol.— Head-quarters of the petty subdmsion {petha') of the same 
name in the Kalol taluka of the Panch Mahals District, Bombay, 
situated in 22" 30' N. and 73® 29' E., on the high road to Jambu- 
ghoda, about 7 miles south of Kalol and 4 north-west of PavSgarh hill. 
Population (1901), 2,819. Besides well-to-do Kunbt cultivators, the 
largest class in the village, there are Y 5 nia traders carrying on business 
in grain and forest produce with jSmbughoda, and in hardware, 
tobacco, and cloth with Godhra and Baroda. At Halol is said to have 
been (1484) the most beautiful of all the gardens for which Champaner 
was famous. The chief relic of its former prosperity as a suburb of 
ChitmpSner is a reservoir of considerable size to the north-east. Near 
the present site is a mausoleum, which was described in 1785 as con- 
sisting of two large and five small domed structures, all of admirable 
workmanship, the two larger containing marble tombs adorned with 
excellent skill. Since then some of the domes have fallen, but in 
other respects the buildings are in good repair. They were raised by 
Bahadur Shah (1526-37) in honour of his brother Sikandar Shdh, who 
•was murdered by Imad-ul-mulk in 1526 (May 30) after a reign of three 
months and seventeen days. The mausoleum contains two other 
tombs— one to Nasir Khan, the other to I^tlf Khan, both of them 
brothers of Bahadur Shah, who died in the same year (1526). The 
town contains a dispensary, and two schools for boys and one for girls, 
attended by i8i and 51 pupils respectively, 

Halsi (or Halasige).— Village in the Khanapur taluka of Belgaum 
^ 5 " 32' N. and 74“ 36' E., about lo miles 
an 2 . 192 - Halsi stands on 

(A n. soo) and a minor capital of the Goa Kadambas (980-1250) 
Two large temp es (Varahnarsingb s and Suvameshwar>s) stLd in Ve 
village, and a third (Rameshwar’s) on a hill about 2 mili to the wSt. 
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There is an ijjscripiion, dated a.u J169, on the tetiiple of Varih- 
iiarsingh. About 1S60, six coppcqjlalcs ^vcre found in a mound close 
to a small well callud Chakratinh, on the Nandgad road, about 3 miles 
north of 1-Ialsi, recording grants by an old dynasty of Kadamba kings, 
wliose capitals were at llanvasi and Ilalsi, and who were Jains by faith. 
1 hey may be assigned to about the fifth century a. d. Halsi is also 
cillcd Palashika, I’alshi, and Hakusige in inscriptions. The village 
cont.iins .1 boys' scliool u-ith 66 pupils. 

Halvad,— I'ortified town in the State of Dhr.ang.idhra, K.athiawiir, 
Dombay, situated in 23° i' N. and 71“ i.|' li., 85 miles south-west 
of Ahmndab.ld. I'opulation {1901), 5,312. Ilalvad w.is once the 
capital of the State, and is s.iid to resemble a plough in shape, its 
name being ])opulurly derived from this jieculi.trity. It possesses a 
fine palace built on the .‘s.im.itsar kike, and a number of saU memorial 
stones with seix-nd old leiiiplas. 

Hamlrpur District. — District in the Allahabad Division of the 
United Provinces, lying bctaecn 25“ 5' and aO® 7' X. and 79° 17' 
and So® :t' It., with an area of 2,289 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Jumna, which separates it from Cawnporc and Fateh- 
pur, and by the llotwa, which divides it from Jalaun and the Native 
State of Ikioni; on the west the Dhas.lu scixiratcs it from Jhansi: on 
the souilt lie llto States of .tlipur.i, Chhatarpur, and Charkharf ; and on 
the e.ist the District marches with Hand.1. The Native Suites of Sarila, 


Jigni, and Dch.it, and portions of Cbarkhari .ind Garrauli form ew/avfs, 
entirely surrounded by liritish Icrritor)’. H.imlrpur lies ehiefiy in the 
grc.it plain of Bundelkhand, which stretches between the banks of 
the Jumna and the outer scaqrs of the ^'indhyan plateau. The hilly 
soutlicrn region is broken by scattered outlying , 

spurs and isolated hills, some disUnce from the main aspects. 
Vindhyan range, which does not enter the District, 

Their geneml elevation does not cscecd 300 feet above the Jumna 
v.dlcy, or about Soo feet above the sett. Though the hills .ire usually 
treeless, the scenery is picturesque, owing to their rugged outlinc-s, and 
some of the artificial lakes arc e.\ccptionally bcauiiful. These mag- 
iiifiecnt reservoirs were constructed by the Gaharw.ir and Chandcl 
Rajas', before the .Muh-immadan conquest, as sheets of ornamental 
water, and consist of valleys or depressions hemmed in by rocky hills 
and massive artificial dams. Some of them enclose craggy islets or 
peninsula.s crowned by the ruins of granite temples. 'J’he largest lake 
near Waiioii.v has- a circumference of more than 4 miles ; and several 
lakes are used for irrigation. North of the Iiill and lake country the 
plain spreads in an arid and almost treeless level towards the banks 
of tlic rivers. Of tlie.sc, the principal tire the Uotwa, and its tribuuiry 
the Dlwsaii, neither of which is navigable. 'I’lic chief drainage channel 
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in the centre of the Diblrict ia the Kirm.i Nadi, a tributary of the 
Betwa. 

Mobt of the District consists of G.mKUtic .jlliirium, whicli conceals 
the underlying rocks, cscepl in the southern hills, where the Biintlel- 
khand gneiss is exposed. 

The District is remarkable for the absence of trees. .At the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth eentuty one third of it was densely 
wooded ; but the jungle has been largely cle.ircd. In the lower hills 
and valleys khair {/Uada CnUiku), sej {Laj^erstrocmia fannfloru), 
dhmva {Anoseissus latifolia), and tfndu {/)ioif>\ros tonsentosa) are the 
most valuable trees, but arc of poor qu.dily. In the plains the 
tamarind, nim (AMia Azadirachla), and ma/tud (/(itssia latifolia) arc 
commonly found. The mango is rare. 

lasopards, hycn.is, wolve.s; jack.ds antelope, and hog arc fairly 
common, while a few sambar and thiia! arc also found. The usual 
game-birds occur, and fish, including mahscer, .ire common in the 
rivers and lakes. 

The climate of llnmirpur is dry and hot, owing to the absence 
of shade and the bareness of the soil. 


The annual rainfall averages about 36 mche.s, v.irying from 33 in 
the north to 39 in the south. In 1868-9 only 17 inchc.s were received, 
and in 1894-5 more than 56 inches. 

The earliest traditions connected with the District relate that it was 
ruled by Gah.irw.lr Kiijputs, to whom the construction of some of the 


History. cnib.inkmcnts forming the l.akc.s is attributed. They 
were followed by the Parihilr.t, to whom succccdcil 
the Chandcls about the middle of the ninth century. During the 
Chandel supremacy in IJu.NDLt.KiiAxn, Mxtioii.s in the south of 
Hamirpur District ssas one of the chief capil.ils of that dynasty. T’he 
Chandcls adorned the town and its neighbourhood with manv .splendid 
edifices, remains of which still exist; they also constructed some of the 

described. In 1183 rarm.-d Deva was 

of Delhi; after which 
disaster the Chandel princes abandoned Mahob.A atid sank in impor- 
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of llic region so grnntcd. 'I'lie larger pari of the present district of 
Hamlrpur fell to his son, J;ig.il Raj. During the next seventy years tlic 
District continued under the goicrnmcni of his descendants, who, 
liowevcr, c.irried on among lltemselves that intestine warfare which was 
universal in Uundelkhand lliroughoiit the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. Ivival Rajas had forts in every village, and one after the other 
collected their revenue from the .s.ime estates. Moreover, the IJundcla 
princes were opposed by the Marritha chieftains ; and .Mf Kahadur, an 
illegitimate descendant of the I’cshw.i, who had made himself Xaw.ah 
of R.indA, succeeded in 1 7po in annexing a portion of the District. He 
was defeated by the Hrilish and died in rSoj. 'riie Uritish District of 
ihmdclkhand was formed in the succeeding year (r.So3), a p.irt being 
granted to our ally, Ilimmat l)ah.1dur, as the price of his allegiance. 
'I'hc town of Mnhab.1 itself, vvith the surrounding country, remained in 
the hands of the Pandits of J.llaun, until, on the death of their last 
repre.scntativc in it lapsed to the IJritish. 'Wc parf;aiM known as 
Jaitpur w.LS ruled by the descendants of Chhatar.s.il until 18.42, when 
the last R;ij'i, believing that our reverses at K.lbul would prove fatal to 
Rritish rule, revolted, and having Ireen ca.sily captured was removed 
to Civvn[>ore, receiving a jicnsion of Rs. 2,000 a month. Jaitpur was 
handed over to another claimant, who mortgaged it to the (jovernment, 
and died vviihout issue in iS.|i(. His territories lapsed, and have since 
formed part of Hamlrpur. "I'he liter histor)’ of the District up to 1857 
is chiefly concerned w ith the tlifticiiliies of fisi al administnition, which 
will be described later. 

On the outbreak of the Mutiny, Hamlrpur exhibited the same return 
to anarchy which rharacierircd the whole of Jlundelkhand. On June ij, 
1S57, the 5ird Xative Infantry broke into inutinv’, and the nwss.icrc of 
Europeans 'began the ncM day. Only one Christian escaped with life. 
The surrounding native cliicfs set up rival claims to portions of the 
Hritish territory and plundered all the prineipil tovvn.s. ’] he Charkh.an 
R.ii.'i alone maintained a wavering allegiance, which grew firmer as the 
forces of General Whitlock appraichcd Maholw. 'I'hal town was 
reached in .September, iSs-S, and the fort of Sriniig.ar was destroyed. 
.\rtcr a .short period of desultory guerrilla warfare m the hilly regions 
of Jlundelkhand, the rebels were cfleclually tiuelled and the work of 


reorganization began. 

'Phe most imi>orlant remains of the Chandels in this District arc at 
Mahoua, but llic finest temple of large size is the tlircc stccplcd granite 

edifice at Makarbai, S milas away. 

Hamlrpur coiitaiii.s 7 towns and 756 Population is liable to 

considerable variation.s, owing to vicissitudes of pop„,a(jon. 
season. 'Die numbers at the last four enumerations 
were: (187:} S-" 9 .> 37 . S»7,337. OS9O S« 3 . 7 -’o, •’•"d 
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458 S 42 There are five /a/wJ/f — HamIrpuk,Rath,Kulpahar,Mahoba, 
and Maudaha— each named after its head-quarters. The principal 
toTOS are Rath, Mahoba, and Hamirpur, the District head-quarters. 
The following table gives the chief statistics, of population in 1901 : 
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The considerable decrease between 1891 and 1901 w«is due to a series 
of bad sesisons, culminating in the famine of 1895-7. The density of 
population is approximately the same as that of the surrounding 
Bundelkhand Districts, but is less than half the Provincial average. 
Almost the whole population speak Western Hindi, the prevailing 
disilcct being Bundell, which is, however, mixed with Baghell. 

Chamars (tanners and cultivators), 64,000, are the most numerous 
Hindu caste ; followed by Lodhis or Lodhas (agriculturists), 53,000 ; 
Brahmans, 49,000 ; Ahirs, 31,000 ; Rajputs, 27,000 ; and Kachhis, 
24,000. Basors, numbering 11,000, who perform low menial duties, 
and Khangars, 7,000, who are watchmen and thieves, though they claim 
to have once held the country, are not found outside the District 
in considerable numbers. Agriculture supports 64 per cent, of the 
population, and general labour 6 per cent. Brahmans, Rajputs, and 
Lodhas are the chief holders of land; and the same castes, followed by 
Kachhis and Chamars, are the principal cultivators. 

A mission was opened, at hlahoba by an American society in 1S95, 
and there are branches at Biith and Maudaha; but in 1901 there were 
only 223 native Christians in the District. 

The most important distinction between different parts of the District 
follows the distribution of different classes of soil. These fall into two 
Aericulture. classes: the black or heavy soils, and the light 

soils. The former are called mar and kabar, and the 
latter parwa ; but near the rivers, where denudation has impoverished 
the soils, a coarse gravelly soil is found, called rSkar, In the north 
of the District the black soils predominate, while in the south there is 
a g^t deal of poor light soil overlying the rocks. Mdr is the most 
fertile soil, and retains moisture for a long time, though an excess of 
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rain makes it unworkable. Kabar dilTers from mar in that it is more 
easily affected by either excess or deficiency of rainfall. The autumn 
crops, which are usually sown broadcast, cover a larger area than the 
spring harvest. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, but paittdari 
and b/taiyachdrd mahdls predominate : some of the latter are extra- 
ordinarily large. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given 
below, in square miles : — 


Tahsih 

Total. 

CuUtvntcd. 

Irrigated 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Hamiipur . 

376 

183 

3 

”3 

Rath . 

574 

329 

2 

9 S 

Kulpahar 

558 

257 

17 

17s 

Mahoba 

329 

133 

5 

133 

Mandaha . 

452 

230 

2 

140 

Total 

2,289 

2.132 

28 

556 


NOTE.<-Statistic9 for the HamTrpur and Maudah& iahsih are for 1902-3. 


Gram and jmodr are the principal food-crops, covering 279 and 
265 square miles respectively, or 25 and 23 per cent, of the net cul- 
tivated area. Oilseeds (240 square miles) and cotton (84) are the 
most important non-food crops; while arhar, kodon, wheat, bdjra, 
and barley cover 94, 43, 76, 43, and 34 square miles. A little sugar- 
cane is grown in the south and west, and pdn is cultivated in the 
south. 

Like all the Bundelkhand Districts, Hamlrpur is subject to cycles of 
varying agricultural prosperity, and no permanent advance can be 
traced. Either excess or deficiency of rainfall causes land to remain 
untilled ; and the result is the spread of a grass called Mns {Satcharum 
sponimmm), which cannot be eradicated without much trouble, though 
it dies out after a varying period of ten to fifteen years. The spring 
crops are also liable to rust. The most striking change in recent years 
was the replacement of wheat by gram or millet, both inferior crops, 
after the famine of 1895-7; but the area under wheat is again increasing. 
A valuable red dye was formerly obtained from a plant called al 
(Morinda citrifolia) ; but its cultivation has ceased owing to the intro- 
duction of aniline colours. Considerable sums have been advanced 
under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, amoun mg 
to a total of Rs. 2,64,000 during the ten years ending 1900, of which 
2 lakhs was advanced in the three bad years 1896-8. Between 1901 

and 1904 the total advances were Rs. 82,000. , f fUo 

In 1867 six bulls were imported from Hansi and Hissar, but the 
cross had little effect in improving the District breed, wb'C ' 
the whole inferior. Renewed attempts have recently been made to 
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introduce a better strain. No liorsc-brcedinR operations are carried on. 
The sheep and goats are superior to those Ijrcd in the IJo.lb, and are 
thus in some request outside tlic District. 

The water-supply is dcreclive in almost cs'cry p.srt, and difliculties 
sometimes occur in supplying w.ttcr for cattle. It has already been 
stated that the black soils retain moisture, and with ordinary .stasons 
irrigiition is not much required in them. In 1903-.} the tot.al irrig.stcd 
area was aS square milc-s of which 4 square miles were supplied 1^' a 
branch of the BetwX Canal in the north of tlic District, and r squ.ire 
mile by the artificial lakes in the south. Wells supplied 22 square miles 
being most used in the light panca soil in the central and southern 
parts. A project for a c.uial from the l)h.is.'in near the south-west 
corner of the District has been .sanctioned: it will water the western 
portion between the liimi.l and the Dhas.tn. 

Soapstone is quarried at one pl.ice, and used for making toy.s, parts 
of hukkas, vases, &c. The roads in the south ate metalled with broken 
granite, and elsewhere with kankArm nodul.tr limestone, whiih is aho 
used for making lime. 

llamirpur District is almost endrely agricultural, and beyond the 
few requirements of the people which can be satisfied locilly, there arc 
Trade and Coarse red cotton cloth is the only 

rommiinirniSfms important manufacture, and the silver ware of Mau- 
dah;! is the sole product of artistic merit. .-V little 
saltpetre is made in places. There arc small cotton-presses at 
Kulpahar and Mahobj, .and at the former place h.ay is pressed into 
bales for export. 

The noticeable fc.aturc in the trade of the District is the absence of 
large central markets. J<noar, kajra, wheat, gram, cotton, gkj, /.i/r, 
oilseeds, and cloth arc exported in favourable sc.rsons ; while sugar, 
tobacco, spices, rice, salt, piece-goods, and metals are inqrorted. Tlie 
trade of the north of the nistrict is by ro.id with Cnwnpore, while ibc 
railway carries ibc produce of the southern part. Rath is the most 
important trade centre, and the other markets iirc essentially local, 
merchants or their agents dc.aling on the spot with the cultivators and 
small village traders. 


The Midland branch of the Great Indian Peninsnl.i Railway from 
JhSnsi to Manikpur passes through the south of the District. The 
roads have recently been improved, but communications are still back- 
ward, and during the rains many of the unmctallcd roads become aImo.st 
impMsable. About loo miles are metalled, of which 55 are maintained 
at the cost of Provincial revenues, and 419 miles are unmctallcd. 
Avenues of trees are kept up on 122 miles of road. The nrincinil 
routes are the roads from Cawnporc through Hamirpur town. Maud!hi 
and Mahoba to Saugor ; from Hamirpur, through RSth, to Haq551p,',r 
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and Ku1[xal)ur raihva)’ stations ; and from Ilamfrpur through tlie east of 
the Disliict to Panwari on the railway. 

The District appears to have escaped the terrible famines of 1783 
and 1S03-4. In 1813-4, however, it suffered severely, and again in 
1S19 the food supply failed, though the people had 
money, gained by the high prices of cotton in 
previous years. A succession of bad seasons culminating in the 
drought of 1S33-4 led to lamtnc, pestilence, and emigration, 
which reduced the population by a half, and were long remem- 
bered. Distress was less severe in 1S37-8, but was still great. 
The District escaped famine in its worst form till 186S-9, when the 
failure of the rains caused the loss of the harvest, and people tvere 
reduced to eating the refuse of oilseeds, and roots and herbs. There 
was also great mortality among the cattle. The drought of 1877-8 
did not seriously a/fect Hamirpur. Early in 1894 rust damaged the 
spring crops, and the rains of that year destroyed the autumn harvest. 
In 1895 rust was again b.id, and the rains ceased prematurely, causing 
much distress. Relief works were required e-irly in 1896, and the still 
shorter rainfall of that year caused severe famine. The works were 
kept open till August, 1S97, at a total cost of nearly 9 lakhs, be.sides 
CNpenditure on relief by other methods. 

The ^fnhoba and Kulpahar tahsUs arc included in the subdivision 
of Mahoba, which is usu.nlly in charge of a resident Joint-Magistrate. 
The Collector is also assisted by two Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India, and a tahAldar is 
stationed at the head-quarters of c.ich lahsU. 

There is one District Munsif, ttnd the whole District is included in 
the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Banda. In former times Hamirpur 
was noted for dacoily and robberies ; but crime is not e.vceptionally 
serious now. The c.scape of criminals is, however, facilitated by the 
way in which Native and British territory arc intermingled. Female 
infanticide was formerly suspected, but no villages have been under 
surveillance since 1 900. 

Most of the present District w.is acquired in 1803-4, when it was 
included in the District of Bundclkhand. In 1819 this was divided 
into a northern and southern portion, the former, called KalpI, in- 
cluding parts of the present Jalaun District and the northern parts of 
Haminnir. In rSat the hcad-qu!irtcis were moved to Hamirpur town. 
The Mariitha method of administration was briefly a system of 
rack-rent pitched at the highest rale which could be jxtid. The ear- 
liest settlements, though based on the lahsJldard unreliable estimates 
and the village papers, were moderate and well distributed. Irom 
1810, however, enhancements were made, and in 1816 the revenue of 
that jinrtion of the District which was then British territory was raised 
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from to 14-7 lakhs. In the succeeding short-term settlements ihe 
revenue, though reduced, was still excessive ; and after the famine of 
1833-4 half the estates in the District had been resigned by their 
ptroprietOTS. Speculations in land and corruption among the native 
officials added to the difficulties of administration. Tlic first regular 
settlement, preceded by a professional survey, was made in 1843 for 
most of the District ; the southern portions, which were acquired sub- 
sequently, being regularly settled at later dates. The assessment was 
based on rates which had been fixed for a large part of Bundelkhand ; 
it was moderate and worked well The demand for the area referred 
to above was g-S lakhs, and the demand for the whole District io-8 
lakhs. This demand was revised in 1877-9, when the revenue fixed 
amounted to ro-7 lakhs. Soil rates were framed to calculate the 
'assets,’ and the valuation was revised with reference to the recorded 
rental, fiscal history, and actual condition of each village. The term 
of settlement was twenty years, and in 1893 it was decided to prolong 
this period for ten years mote. The famine of 1895-7, however, led 
to extensive reductions, and an experiment was made in fluctuating 
assessments. In 1905 the whole District came under settVesnent 
according to the new system devised for Bundelkhand, by which the 
revenue will be liable to revision every five years in case of considerable 
variations in cultivation. The present demand for land revenue is 8-2 
lakhs, or an incidence of less than ir annas per acre, varying in different 
parts from 8 annas to R. i. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue have 
been, in thousands of rupees : — 


J I8S0-I, ^ 1890-2. 

1900-f. 

( 90 V 4 - 

Land revenue . 

Total rerenne . . 

1 

10.S8 10,77 

”(65 1 t 5 , 8 s 

9.?6 
IS, 50 

7>74 

9 f 94 


No municipalities have been constituted, but seven towns are 
administered under Act XX of 1856. Local affairs beyond the liivuts 
of these are managed by the District board, which in 1903-4 had 
an income and expenditure of 1-2 lakhs. The expenditure includes 
Rs. 75,000 on roads and buildings. 

There are 21 police stations. The District Superintendent of police 
controls a force of 3 inspectors, 79 subordinate officers, and isa 
constables, besides 86 town police, and 1,161 rural and road police 
The District jail contained a daily average of 79 prisoners in igo» 
Hamirpur compares favourably with other Districts in the Unite,) 
Provinces as regards literacy. This is the more remarkable in a nurei 
agricultural community. In 1901, 3.3 per cent. (6-5 males and 
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females) could read and write. The lolal number oi public schools 
rose from 91 in 18S0-1 to 98 in 1900-t, and the number of pupils 
from 3,551 to 3,720. There were 131 .such schools in 1903-4, with 
•1,993 ])upils, inrluding 64 girls, besides 52 piivalc schools with 
70S pupils. Only 955 out of the total number were in secondary 
classes. Two of the schools are managed by Oovernment and 97 
by the District bo.ml. Out of a total c\])enditurc on edueation of 
Ks. 32,000, only Rs. 2,600 u.-is met from fees and the b.ilance uas 
charged to Local funds. 

There were five dispensaries and hospitals in 1903, with accom- 
modation for 64 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases treated 
was 26,000, including 575 in-patients, and 1,100 operations were 
performed. The evpenditure w,is Rs. 5,400, chielly met from Local 
funds. 

About 21,000 pcr.'-ons were successfully v.iccinatcd m 1903-4, repre- 
senting the high proportion of 45 per 1,000 of iiopuLition, although 
vaccination is not compulsory in any jiart of the District. 


\phtricl GiKcUctr, 1874 (under revision) | W. R. Neale, SetllemenI 
Rtport^ 1S80.J 

Hamirpur Talisil.— North-eastern iahsil of Hamlrpur District, 
United I’rovinccs, comprising the farganas of Ilamirpur and Sumerpur, 
and lying between 25® 42' and 26® 7' K. and 79® 51' and So® 21 E., 
with an area of 376 square miles. Population fell from 81,133 in 1S91 
to 7 i,6:s i'l '90I- 'I’bere are 1 24 villages .and two towns : HamIrI’UR 
(po|iul.ition, 6,721), the Distiict and tahsil he.id quarters, and .Sumerpur 
(4.059)- The demand for land rcsenuc in 1904-5 was Rs. 1,34,000. 
and' for cesses Rs. 28,000. The dcn.siiy of population, 190 persons 
iwr square mile, is .slightly below the District avemge. On the north 
flr)ws the Jumna, while the Ilctwa runs .almost due east through the 
centre of the Ar/wVto join it. The soil is chiefly fertile, but become.s 
liehter netir the junclion of the two rivers, .and a nctworlc of navincs 
frinttes the b.inks of both the Jumna and the lletwa. In 1902-3 only 
2 square miles were irrigated, out of 1S3 -square miles under cnlt.vation. 
The Uetw.-i Canal serves a small area in the north. , , , 

Hamirpur Town.— Head quarters of the District .tnd ro® 

s,imc name, United I'rovinces, situated in 25® 58' N. and 80 9 on 
a tongue of land near the confluence of the Rctwa and Jumna, .and on 
the metalled road from Cawnporc to Saugor. Population (1901), 6,7=1- 
to tradition, it was founded in the eleventh cen ury by 
Vlamlr Deo a Karchulf Rajput expelled from Alwar by the Muhamma- 
d-ins Under Akbar it was the hc.ad-qu.artcr.s of a mM or 
The ‘ruins of Ilanilr's fort and a few Musalman tombs are the only 
relics of anlitiuity. -Several Europeans were murdered here ‘l«nng t t 
Mutiny. Resides the usual public ofliccs, there is a dispensary. 
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town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of aliout 
Rs. 2,100. There is a little trade in grain. The District .school h-is 
64 pupils, and a middle school 142. 

Hamirpur Tahsil.— 7«i/«r/ of Kangra District, Punjab, lying 
between ai® 25' and ai" 58' N- P' 44' E., wfth an 

area of 602 square miles. It is bounded on the south by Bilaspur 
State and on the cast by Mandl State, and lies between the Be.’is on the 
north and the Sutlej on the south. The north-cast corner is rugged and 
inaccessible, and the Sola Singhi range runs along the south-west border. 
Broken masses of hills cover almost all the but in some parts 

there are stretches of fairly level ground. The population in 1901 was 
161,424, compared with 162,705 in 1891. It contains 64 villages, 
including Hamirpur, the head-quarters, and Sujani’UR Tiua. The 
land revenue and cesses amounted in 1903-4 to 1-9 lakhs. 

Hampi. — Village in Bellary District, Madras. Site of Vjjavanacar. 

Hamun-i-Lora. — A deprc.ssion in the Chilgai District of BatuchistSn, 
lying between 29® 8' and 29” 37' N. and 64® 44' and 64® 59' E. It is 
about 38 miles long, with an average breadth of 6 miles. It receives 
the spill of the Pishin Lora, but, except after hcasy rains, can be crossed 
in any direction. The surface is white and impregnated with s.ilt. Small 
rocky hills rise to the south, the princip.il being Kafiar and Gaukoh. 

Ha.taun*i-M%shkel.~A large depression on the western frontier of 
Baluchistan, lying between 28® 2' and 28® 30' N. and 62® 36' and 
63® 27' E. Its length from cast to west is about 54 miles, and its 
breadth varies from 8 to 22 miles. It receives draimigc from the south, 
east, and north, the principal supplies being from the Mashkcl and 
Morjen rivers. There is never much water in it cxccjit for a short time 
after heavy rain. The greater part is covered with white saline efflor- 
escence, and at Wad-i-Sult5n is a small area containing good hard salt. 
On the north-west, and forming a separate basin, lies the IlamCin-i- 
Tahlab. 


Hanamkonda. — Head-quarters of the Warangal Division and Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 1' N. and 79® 34' E., near the 
stations of Kazipet and Warangal on the Nizam’s State Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901), 10,487. According to local tradition, it was the capital 
of the surrounding country before the foundation of Warangal. 'I'he 
I^atap Charitra, a Telugu work, says that a Chalukya king reigned at 
Nandagiri (Nander), on whose death the kingdom was divided between 
his two sons, one ruling at Hanamkonda and the other at Kandahar. 
Ballahundu, king of Cuttack, having killed Somadeo, the king of Kan- 
dahar, Sinyal Devi, wife of the latter, fled to Hanamkonda. and cave 
birth to a posthumous son, Madhara Varma, who succeeded to tlm 
throne as the first king of the KakaHya line. This cient is uhced 
about A.D. 314, but the Kakaujirs are not teferred to in amhenS 
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n'cord'> before the niidille of the twelfth century {see Wauangai, Dis- 
iiuct). Hiuiamkond.i conl.iins sonic very interesting buildings, of 
which the * tliousitnd-pilinrcd ' temple is specially noteworthy. It was 
huilt in ii6i in the Ch.'duhy.an style hy the last Hindu dyn.isly, jind 
consists of three sti.icious dct.ached halls with a (lortico supported by 
nc.irly ^i;oo |)illnrs. Ojipositc the portico is a st.ir-shapcd mandnpa 
supiKHted on 200 pillars, three of which bear old Tclugu .and Sanskrit 
inscription'', Xcar the teinjile is a fine well. .-Xroiind I!.anamkond.a 
sevcr.il J.ain figures .arc cut in the rocks, close to the ruined town of 
Hanmanigiri. ’riu-re are two l.trge tanks on each side of the town. 
'I'he nn«leni town of llanainkond.i catcntls from near KUrtpcl on the 
west In M.ithw.'ida on the c.ist. It contains the ofllces of the Sfibahd.ar, 
the Divisional and District civil courts, the District and Irrigation 
Knginccr'.s ofhecs, the sunvy ofticc, several schools, a (jcntral jail, the 
Talul.d.lr’s ofiiees, a large dispcnv.ry and two Yun.ini dispensaries, .an 
AinL'ric,'in Mission school and hospital, and a District post olTicc. 

Handii't. — Norlln:.istern /it/isil of Allnh.'d).ld District, United I’ro- 


vinci's. comprising the far^anas of Mali and Kiwai, and lying between 
if ifi' and 25® Jrt' X. and Sj® s'.and S2® j i ' K., along the northern bank 
of the Ganges, with an .arc.i of 287 square miles. Population fell fiom 
187,089 in 1891 to in 1901. There .arc 582 vill.iges, but no 

town. The demand for land revenue in 1903-.} was Rs. 3,2^,000, and 
for cs'cs Rs. 52,000. The density of population. 639 persons per 
stpi.ire mile, is considcr.dily above tin' District avcnige. Most of the 
consists of two depressions, in which rice is largely grown. ^1 hese 
arc situated in the upl.ind, and are separated by a high ridge. 1 here 
is a little alluvial land near the ('>.ingcs. It) 1903-.1 the arc.i under 
cultiv.ition was iSr, squ.ire miles, of svhich SS were irrigated, tanks or 
j/.ih supplying nc.irly one thiid of the iot?l, and wells the remainder. 

Hangnl Tfiluka.- .South eastern Idliikei of Dharwar District, llom- 

bav, lying between 35' *•«' SS' < 5 ° >' < 5 ° 

whb an .arc.1 of 300 square miles. It contains one town, IIano.si. 
(iwpulation, ^,853), the head quarters : and 156 villages. he popu a- 
tion in root w.is 77,7''^'1, -ompared with y-l-Sof* '» 

259 per inns per ^(luare mile, slightly esceeds the Dislr.a asemge. 
'iS .lcm,iiui for land revenue in 2903-1 was nearly a lakhs, ,nul . 
cesses Rs 1 5,000. The country is covered with Miiall hills 

numtrous irrigation tanks. . 

Hfingnl Tosvn.-Head-quarters of the /.i/;/^r of 
Dh.-irw.1r District, IJomb.ay, situ.ited in M f’ f ^ , j, ' -pijc 
ro miles south of Dhfirw.'ir town. Population ('DO')- 
„u,s^ inlctesting temple is dedicated to T.tr.akcshwar. bout fioo 
• yards west of modem iblngal is a remarkable conical mound known a 
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Ivunliniv Dibba, or ‘ Ivunti’si hillack.' ] lAngali called Virntkoi, Vii.’it- 
nagari, and IMmmgiil in inscriptions, is locally believed to be a place 
a here tlic IVmdiiv.us lived during jiart of ibeir CNiIe (roin Dcllii. Until 
conquered by ibc lloys.iU king llallal II about 1200, Ilangal ■wa'. 
governed by the dynasty of the Kadainbas as vasvils of the Western 
ChfiUikyas. 'I'lic town contains a dis{)Cn<<nry and tiircc schools, of 
svlsicli one is for girls. 

Hangu Tahsll (or Mtr.'in/ai). — Western lahslt of Kob.tt Uistrict, 
North-West Frontier Province, lying bctwccit 33® r«j'and 33° 36' N. and 
70® 30'aitd 71® 13' E., with an area of 546 sqimre miles. It consi<ts 
of the Mtr.’inzai valley, inhabited by a tribe of Ilangash I’athins, 
and is divided into the hip/as of U|>]>er and l.ower Mlr.'inzai. Lower 
Mlnlnzai slopes cast towards Kohat, the valley being bounded on the 
north by the Sain.’lna range which sq»rates it from Orakrai Tfr.th, and 
on the south by the low hills of the District, of which Mir Khwcli (4,500 
feet) is the highest. Uiqter Mirutuai slopes west towards the Kurram. 
On the north arc the hills of the All Khel Onikrai, the Milmurai, and 
the Siaimukhts, and on the south the Khaitak hills, both v.dleys are 
watered by perennial streams and arc fertile, while the bills provide 
excellent graaing for sheep and goats. Upper or Western MltSnzai vas 
annexed in i8sr, but IJrilish administration was not csUblishcd till 1855. 
Ihc population of the whole lahsll in igoi was 43,901, comp.trcd 
with 39,704 in i8gx. It contains 43 vill.igc.s, including Hasbu, the 
head-quarters. The land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amounted 
to Rs. 36,000. 


Hangu yillagc.— Head-quarters of the /Vrto/of the same name in 
Kohat District, North-West Frontier Province, silu.itcd in 33® 32' N, and 
7»° 5' E. The officer in charge of the Thai subdivision li.is his hcad- 
qu.srters here. Tlte site is a very old one, and is mentioned by llic 
emperor babar in his memoirs. The KUushalgath-Kohai-’l’ha! branch 
of the North-Westem Railway has a siaiien tit Hangu, 26 miles from 
koliai. The garrison consists of a detachment of Native cavalrv the 
head-quarters of the S.-im!lna Rifles, .snd (in winter) two iruli’s of 
a mountain battery. T'he village contains a Governintnl disiJnc^- 
and a vernacular middle school maintained by the District board ^ 
Hansi Tahsil . — TahsU of HissSr District, Puniab U-in,r 1 
■8- »d ,5. R ,8- .„d t 

799 square mdes. The population in 1901 was 178.022 mm * 
16S.689 in X891. It contains the town of ‘ 

the head-qu.srters; and 133 villages. The land'Sniic 2^ 
m 1903-4 amounted to z lakhs. The whole of the 

Jumna Canal, and is comparatively well wooded. ^Souih of 

the country is featureless, but fertile enough in a year of goS rahiS“' 
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Hfinsi Town,— Hcad-qiiiirtcrs of ihc tahal of Ihc same name in 
Ilissar District, Punjab, siluatcd in 29° 7' N. and 75“ 58' E., on the 
Rcwfiri-Uliatindii branch of the RajpntSna-Miilwii Railway, 15 miles from 
Ilissar. I’opulation 16,523. Tliis is one of the most ancient 

towns in Northern India, and appears to have been a stronghold of the 
Kushans, though locil tradition attributes its foundation to Anang Pal, 
the 'I'omar king of Delhi. According to the authorities quoted in Tod’s 
Jtajast/iii/\ .Vsl or Hansi was assigned to die son of BtsaUko Cliavihan 
about A. t>. 1000. Masfld, son of Mahmud of Gha-tni, took it, after one 


failure, in 1036, but, according to Firishta, it was recovered by the 
Delhi Rajii in 10^3. I’rithwl Raj made considerable additions to the 
fort at Hansi, converting it into an important military stronghold. It 
fell into the hands of Muhamm.id of Ghor in 1192, and was, until the 
foundation of Hiss."ir, the administrative head-quarters of the neighbour- 


hood. Hansi t\as depopulated by the famine of 1 7S3, .and lay deserted 
until 1798, when the himous adventurer George Thomas, who had 
seized upon the greater part of Htiriana, fi.\cd his head-quarters here. 
Thenceforth the town began to revive, and on the establishment of 
Hrilish rule in 1803 it was made a cantonment, where a considerable 
force, consisting chiefly of loc.il levies, was stationed. In tS57 the 
troops mutinied, murdered all Europeans upon whom they could lay 
hands, and combined with the wild Rajput tribes in plundering the 
countr)'. On the restoration of order, the c.antonment was given up. 
A high brick ivall, with b.istions and loopholes, surrounds the town, 
while the Gm.al, which flows at its feet, contributes to its beauty by 
a fringe of hiuidsome trees. .Since the Mutiny, however, the houses 
have fillen info dcciy and the streets lie comparatively deserted, owing 
to the removal of the troop.s. The ruins of the fort overlook the town 
on the north. It contains two mosques and the tomb of Saiyid Niamat 
Ullah, killed in resisting JIuliamin.ad of Ghor. 'J’hc mosque and tombs 
of Kutb Janval-ud-din and his successors are on the west of the town, 
with the tomb of All JUr Tijata. Near by is a mosque called the 
.Shahid Ganj, situated probably on the scene of Masud’.s first unsuccess- 
ful attempt to take Hiinsi. . 

The municipality was created in 1867. The income during the 
ten years ending 1902-3 avemged Rs. 18.500, and the expenditure 
Rs. 18,800. In 1903-.* the income and expenditure were Rs. 30,000 
and Rs. 20,000 respectively, the chief source of income being octroi. 
'Hie town has 6 cotton-ginning factories, 2 cotlon-prcsses, and 2 com- 
bined ginning and pressing factories, and is a loc.il centre of the cotton 
trade. ^ 'Hie number of factory hands in 1904 was 1,285. It possesses 

a vernacular middle school and a dispensary. . „ , ts- triri 

Hansot.-Town in the .Anklesvar laluka of Broach Di-smcl, 

Bombay, situated in 2.^ 35 ' N- and 7=“ 48' 1 ^-. «« 
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Narbada, about 15 miles south-west of Broach city. Population 
(1901), 3,925. Hansot was formerly the head-quarters of a iMka 
of the same name, acquired by the British in 1775, restored to the 
Peshw'a in 1783, and ^ain acquired in 1803. The municipality, 
established in 1889, had an average income of about Us. 5,000 during 
the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 its income was Rs. 4,377. The 
town contains a dispensary and four schools, three (including an English 
school) for boys and one for girls, attended respectively by 245 and 
35 pupils. 

Hanthawaddy. — District in the Pegu Division of Lower Burma, 
lying between 16° 19' and 17“ 47' N. and 95° 45' and 96“ 45' E., 
with an area of 3,023 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Tharrawaddy District ; on the east by Pegu District ; and on the west 
by Ma-ubin and Pyapon. The southern boundary stretches along the 
Gulf of Martaban between the mouths of the Sittang and the To, 
or China Baldr, rivers. In the centre and completely surrounded by 
it is the separate District of Rangoon City, in which the District 
of&ces are situated. The Cocos and Preparis Islands in the Bay 
of Bengal form part of the District. 


Hanthawaddy is a vast deltaic plain stretching up from the sea, 
broken only by spurs of the Pegu Yoma, which separates the northern 
Physical Portion of the District from Pegu. The spurs con- 
aspects. ^ undulating ground through the Insein 

subdivision, and rise slightly near Rangoon, where 
the summit of a small hill has been levelled to form the platform 
of the Shwedagon pagoda. The range appears again on the opposite 
side of the Pegu river at Syriara, and is Bnally lost in the rocks in the 
Hmawwun stream just opposite the village of Kyauktan. A similar 
ridge of high land runs from Twante to Kungyangon in the west of the 
District. The highest point in the Yoma has an altitude of 2,000 feet. 
Here the hills arc clothed with fine evergreen forests, and the scenery 
is bold and interesting. Farther south the high land is covered with 
fruit gardens and, near Rangoon, is being much sought after for house 
sites. Excluding this portion of the District, the scenery is tame and 
monotonous, consisting of rice cultivation and swamp relieved bv 
scrub jungle, and along the sea-coast and the numerous water-wati 
by mangrove and inferior forest growth interspersed with S- 

tions. The coast-hne is low, and at the ebb shows lamn ^ 1 
stretches of mud. ‘"Se dismal 


The mmn stream is the Hlaing (known farther 
Myitmaka), which enters the District at its northern enrf * ^ 
Muthwards through its entire length. The Hlaing, which U • "uf 
by native craft through the whole of its course witU the 1 Ll f ^ 
District, IS joined in the neighbourhood of Rangoon by the P ° ■ 
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and tlic I’aziindaiing hlrcant from the norlh-casl and north, and thence 
flows .SMiilliwnrcls tinder the name of the Rangoon river into the Gulf 
of Martaban. J he District is further intersected bj' numerous tidal 
creeks, all n.ivigable by country boats and many by river steamers. 
I he most important of these arc the Thatkutpin or R.issein creek, 
which connects the Rangoon river with the 'J’o, and thus with the main 
stream of the Irrawaddy ; the I’.anhiaiiig, wliicli during the rains, when 
the w.ttcr is high, takes the jtlacc of the Ra.sscin creek as the most 
direct route to the Irrawaddy; the Utiwlc river, which divides Hantha- 
waddy from the adjoining District of Ma-ubin; and the Hmawwiin, 
which tap*, the rich ricc ficlds of the Kyaukt.an subdivision. 

'1 he ]i!ains of the delu arc composed of homogeneous post-'l’crtiaiy 
alluvium resting on a bed of water-worn gr.avel, which is often found 
:ii a dcjrth of lc.ss than 550 feet and is a good w.ater-bearing str.itum. 
Along the .skirts of the I’egii Vonia a broad bed of s.andy deposit 
occurs ; and l.itcrite, which is largely used for road-metalling, is found 
In m.any of the lower hills, mised with red alluvial clay. Oceasionally 
p.irtially rolled iricces of fossil wood arc met with. The Voma itself 
is formed of beds of the Pegu group, of mioccnc age. 

'Phe coast-line is fringed with dense low mangrove jungle, covered 
regularly by the tide, and characterized specially by specie.s of 
Jirugmera and Khkophora. Itebind these forc.st.s and .along the 
borders of the tidal channels arc the tidal forests, the most chameter- 
istic trees of which are Snnnfralia apetala and Avkoutia tomtntosa. 
'J'hcse forests avenage 40 to 50 feet in height, and ha\e a thick shrubby 
growth, similar to tli.at of the imangrove forests. Nipa fn/tieaiis and 
j’lirn/aniis /oe/iifiis form dense bushes, and Phoenix palndosa is \ cry 
common. Crcci)er.s and climbers .abound, including Acan/hus vohbiUs, 
Plagdlaria indica, v\:c. ISchind this /one arc either open evergreen 
lropic.al or low deciduous forests. Among the former .arc found 
Pnvashon-a sleUala, PenUtee Inerman/iien, Aibizzia iiieida, Lagcrslrocinia 
tomrii/osa, and Dillam pandflora, and m.any varieties of shrubs and 
climbers. The low deciduous forests contain Pilknia ptikherrima, 
Shorta kucobotrya, Pentame siamensh, Mthvwrrhoea vsitalo, Xylia 
dotabriformis, /xigcrs/rociiiia macrocarpa, A/bizzta Incida, and Skychnos 
Nux-vomiM. The vmdergrowlh is usu.ally composed of scanty andro- 
pogonoiis gr.a.sscs‘. *J’Iic .s'.av.annah forests arc distinguished by the great 
growth of elephant-grasses, among which the trees grow up .apart from 
one another; they include JJuUa frandosa, piens fislulosa, Terminalia 
(ratain, Daibtrgui cnltrata, Palbcrgia purpurea, Lagerstroemia Flos 
Feghme, and Slrychnos Nus-vomiea. 

In the ^'om.a, clcj)hant.s, bison, tsinc or hsawg (lios soiidmeus), and 
various kinds of deer are common; rhinoceros are r.are. Ihcre are 
indjc.ttions that tigers and lcop.ards arc incrc.ising in conscrjucncc 
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of ihc diiarmamcni of ilw country, and their frequent appearance 
near Rangoon and the r.iil«ay has lately caused annoyance. The 
fish-eating monkey and tliu short-nosed crocodile arc at times seen 
along the tidal creeks. 

The climate is moist and depressing, hut on the whole not un- 
healthy. From the middle of Slarch until the rains break in May 
the hc.it is excessh e : and at the end of the rains, in Septemlwr 
and October, the niglits arc oppressive, and the days often muggy 
and liying. December and Jannaiy arc cool and j)le.asant, the average 
minimum being about 6o“. The southern jiortibn of the District 
is cooled by the sea-breeze, and the maximum temperature, which 
varies between 83“ and 95“, increases in the north tow.irds the drier 
zone of Thartawaddy. 


The average annual rainfall .it the recording stations is as follows : 
94 inches at Insciii, gS inches at Rangoon, and 119 inches at 
Kyauktan. The rainy season lasts, as elsewhere, from May to Oclolicr 
inclusive j a spell of two or three days’ rain in early spring is not 
uncommon, and is a source of great inconvenience to the cultivators, 
whose grain at this time is usually on the unprotected thrcshing-fioors. 

The country to the west of the Illaing river is subject to inundation, 
especially in the north of the District Tlicre were fimids disastrous 
to cultivation in 1877, which liavc recurred in a smaller degree on 
several occasions. Abnorm.i 11 y high spring-tides, when the wind is in 
the south, sometimes d.-iraage the rice-fields bordering the sea. The 
District IS, Iiowcver, safe from famine, as tliu water-supply, although 
poor in many places in the drj- season, is seldom seriously deficient. 

the niimc Hamli.iw.iddy is derived from hmuha or lunttm (the 
Brahmam goose) and «.«</,; PaK f„r ‘river.’ Legend has it th.at 
History. of the District in iirehisioric days only 

“Pun which the Shwedagon pagoda now 
stands was above sea-level, and that it once afforded a resting-place 

shape of a hwiha m a storm in the neighbourhood of the eminence 
In early histone days Hanlhawaddy, like the rest of the count "hW 
round the Gulf of Martaban, formed p-art of the kinw^nn 
Talaings. Shortly after the dose of ihLixiecnlh cemu^ w, n 
Takings had for the time been subjugated by the Burmn 
the Toungoo dynasty reigned in 'tht dd 
Syriam. m Hamhaivaddy District, was one of the eSrt P 
trading stations in Burma. The only remains of ihis S sSr"”"” 
which nmv exist are the fragments of the old city wLTaL i 
of the church built outside tlie old town of S)riam n rl ^ 

Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. These are now ^ 
Government. Hantliawaddy pas^d, with the res" of 

iiie province 
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of Pegu, under British dominion at the dose of the second Burmese 
War. It was sepamted from Rangoon and made into a separate 
District in 1879. In 1883 it was split up into two on the creation 
of Pegu District, and in 1893 its limits were enlarged by the addition 
of the Kyauktan subdivision. With the expansion of Rangoon, various 
alterations of the boundary between the city and Hanthawaddy have 
been rendered necessary. The last revision was made in 1903. 

There are several important pagodas. The Kyaikkauk pagoda is built 
on the low hills on the left bank of the Rangoon river 4 miles south of 
Syriam. It is said to have been erected to enshrine hvo hairs of Gautama ; 
later, a bone of Gautama’s forehead and one of his teeth were presented 
to the shrine. The Kyaikkasan pagoda lies about 3 miles north-east 
of the Shwedagon in Rangoon, and is of the same period as that at 
Kyaikkauk. The Shwesandaw, near Twante, is the most sacred of the 
local Talaing pagodas. It was built as a shrine for two of Gautama’s 
hairs, to which four more hairs were subsequently added. Other 
sacred edifices of importance are the Kyaukwaing pagoda, 2 mites east 
of Thamaing railway station; and the Kyaikkalo pagoda, 14 miles 
north of Rangoon. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations was : 
(1872) 186,967, (t88i) 296,026, (1891) 396,887, 
and (1901) 484,811. The distriburion according to ^ 
townships in 1901 is shown in the following table: — 


Township. 

1 

-1 

1 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
vuriatlon in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 190X, 

^2 

Cl 

i 

(2 

Villages. 

Number 
persons afa 
read an 
write 

Taikkyi 

898 

ea. 

470 

73.*<'3 

8t 

+ 5! 

20.385 

Insein . 

483 

1 

478 

103,984 

3I6 

+ ai 

31.047 

Twante . 

369 


343 

85.44> 

331 

+ *4 

26)OaG 

Knnayanaon . 

453 

... 

363 

71,017 

>57 

+ 13 

23.447 

Kyauktan 

403 

... 

m 

5*><’65 

119 

+ 33 

19.300 

Thabj’CRan . 

3>4 

... 

>55 

5h39° 

164 

I + I 


Thongwa 

104 

... 

>74 

47.651 

458 



District total 

3.oa3 

1 

2,056 

484,811 

I Co 

+ 22 

152.960 


The Thong^va toivnshjp was constituted aHer the Census of 1901. 


up to 1891 the rate of increase, chiefly owing to immigration from 
India, averaged about 100,000 for each decade. During the last 
decade progress has been rather slower, but there has been a total 
gain of 22 per cent. Hanthawaddy has now more inhabitants than any 
District in the Province, and is one of the most thickly populated. 
Despite its density, it contains but one town (Insein) of over 
5,000 inhabitants, and only five villages of over 2,000. The population 
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is thus almost WI10II3' rural. There were 10,000 immipranls from India 
residing in the District in 1891 and 43,800 in lyor, three-fourths 
of whom were Madrasis. llu<ldhism is the religion of the great 
majority of the inhabitants; but after Rangoon City Ilanthawaddy 
has the largest itumbcr of Hindus (39,500) of 003' District in the 
Province, and its total of Mus.ilm.lns is lower only than iliose 
of Akyab, Rangoon, Amherst, and Mandalay. The Hindus arc for 
the most {nrt ngricultuml labourers and coolies from Madras. 
Burmese is the language ordinarily sijokon. Practically all the 
persons returned as Karens at the enumcr.ition spc.ik the Karen 
language; hut of the Stuns only about half, and of the Talaings 
only a minute proportion, have retained their own vemaailar. 
Of Indian kinguagos, Tamil and Tcliigu arc the most widely spoken. 

The majority of the inhabiuints arc Bnrmans, but in 1901 the 
Karens numbered 44,100, the Talaings 35,700, and the Slums 15,400. 
The number of Chinese is large. Nc.irly 70 |x:t cent of the total 
population arc engaged in or dcjrcndcnt on agriculture. 

There are 7,440 Christians, nearly lulf of whom arc Ikiptisis, natives 
numbering 6,840. The Chrestian missions have their hcad-<]iiartcrs in 
Rangoon ; but there is an important branch of the American Baptist 
Mission at Inscin, and several schools of this mission ttnd of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel are maintained in the kirgc 
vdlagcs. 


The two southern subdivisions, Twante and Kyauktan, arc prac- 
tically deltaic islands, and, excluding a ridge known as the Kondan 

Aeiiculture. from Syriam to Kyauktan, and a similar 

formation between Tsvantc .ind Kungjangon. con- 
sist in the mam of flat plains of alluvfal soil in which the rice is 
ordinarily sown broadcast and not transplanted. The same may be 
ma of the western portion of the Inscin subdivision as fat north as 
Hmawbi, beyond which the creeks lose their tidal character, and such 
streams as exist have separate sources in the Pegu Yoma In this 
portion of the District the rice is almost always transplanted. In mini- 
places large tr.icts arc subject to inundation, but tlie floods appear 


The Kondan portion, although suitable for fruit ciiltii-ition «« 
lower slopes, ts m the main covered with scrub i ‘ 

a small area in which the Shans cut “"f ’ 

for bamboo plantations. It is only on aiS nkr this hihT 
cannot be used for rice, that miscelLeous crop, and 
are cultivated, although in the immediate vkinhy ofSi„™ 
people are beginning to cultivate vegetables after the ^ 
means of irrigation from unbrlcked wells. The rainfall, whicK^j b ’ 
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roughly taken to average 100 inches per annum, is usually timely, and 
it is only in the extreme north of the District that partial damage to 
crops from unseasonable rainfall is in any wiiy marked. There is, 
however, as has already been noted, an almost yearly loss of rice 
caused by rain in the early spring, when the cultivators, with their 
national carelessness, leave the grain unprotected on their threshing- 
floors. 

The best rice in Burma is said to come from Pyawbwe in the 
Twante subdivision, and from an agricultural point of view the District 
may be viewed as a huge paddy-field producing a better average yield 
than any other part of Burma. No other crop is of any general impor- 
tance j but the fruit and vegetable gardens, which extend along the 
Kondan from Rangoon to Insein, and supply the Rangoon market with 
pineapples, mangoes, jack-fruit, marian plums, betel-nuts, .and other 
fruits and vegetables, may be noticed. The area cultivated in 1891 
was 1,473 square miles. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 
are given below, in square miles ; — 


Ta\\ n^hlp. 

Total area. 

CuUiintci). < 

1 

Forests. 

Taikkyi . , 

Sg8 

3C2 1 


Insein 

48a 

3*4 



Twante 

369 

27a 



Kunevanaon 

453 

267 


I- 639 

Kyauktan . . 

403 

237 



Thabycgan . 

3*4 

225 



Thongwa . 

104 

199 



Total 

3,033 

1.78O 

639 


The area under garden crops in 1903-4 was 55 square miles, mostly 
in the Insein and Twante townships, while 3,000 acres were planted 
with the dani palm. 

The area under rice increases yearly ; but good waste land is becom- 
ing exhausted except in the Taikkyi township, where large tracts to the 
east of the railway are still available for cultiv.ation, and in the extreme 
south, where certain fuel reserves have lately been thrown open and 
island formations occur. The average size of a holding is large. At 
the revision settlement it was found to be over 40 acres. Comparatively 
little is done to improve the quality of the crops by systematic methods. 
No applications have been recently made by the cultivators for loans 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act, but advances under the Act have 
been made from time to time in the past. 

The agricultural stock is for the most part of the ordinary Burmese 
breed. Indian cattle imported from Calcutta are, however, becoming 
not uncommon. This is especially noticeable along the railway, where 
large settlements of natives of India are employed in supplying milk to 
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Rangoon. Kine are more numerous than bufTaloes. The area resen’ed 
for grazing purposes is 109,000 acres, and it is only where natives of 
India are breeding large herds of cattle for milking that any real 
difficulty in feeding the live-stock exists. 

Beyond the ordinary system of field embankments and the garden 
cultivation effected by means of unbricked wells near Rangoon, there is 
no regular irrigation in Hanthawaddy. A large reservoir has recently 
been constructed at Hlawga, 15 miles north of Rangoon, from which 
the water-supply of that city is drawn, and there are many village tanks 
of local importance. The fisheries of the District lie for the most part 
on the west, towards the Irrawaddy delta ; they are all either in the 
beds of streams or in shallow depressions filled by the overflow from 
the waterways. Of the former kind there are 58 and of the latter 41. 
The largest fisheries are the East and West Gayetlami in the Twante 
township. 


The area of ‘resen'ed’ forest in 1904 was 394 square miles, and 
of ‘ unclassed ’ forests about 245 square miles. The latter are rapidly 
Forests. diminishing, as cultivation extends and clearances 
are made by excessive cutting for fuel for Rangoon. 
The hill forests cover the western slopes of the Yoma, and include large 
tracts of evergreen forests, in which teak and pyingado (Xylia dolabri- 
fcrmis) are found. Past records extending back to 1857 show that 
these forests were once very rich in teak; but much of this valuable 
timber has been extracted, and they now compare unfavourably with 
the forests on the eastern slopes of the same range in Pegu District. 
The plain forests consist of non-tidal and tidal growths. The former 
extend from the foot of the Yoma on undulating land, and are almost 
wholly m the Insein subdivision. Characteristic trees are chiefly 
deciduous, but everpeen forest is found along some of the streams. 

{Lagerstroemin Flos Fegittae) and 
trees, and elsewhere 

ip frLenerwLn r' tbcA^w^^.* was used 

To-J™ ST.’S LS'KI"” ^ 

rights in these Reserves exist '’“t many 

which must in future Iwk to the Rangoon, 

for the immense quantitv of 5 subdivision 

brickmaking. There are squired for domestic purposes and 

1868. In 1900 a plantation of plantations, dating from 

near Rangom, buf its Lith U '"'‘de 

in 1901 amounted to Rs 71 ic- receipts 

.« oh«o«. I„ .w 
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Laterite and pottery clay are produced, but otherwise the mineral 
resources are unimportant. Laterite, which is largely used for road- 
metalhng, is distributed along the Kondans, and is extracted by manual 
labour, Indian coolies being usually employed at a wage of 8 annas 
or more a day. The cost per roo cubic feet delivered in Rangoon 
IS Rs. t4, but the price varies with the cost of carriage. The annual 
out-turn is estimated at 22,000 tons. Ordinary alluvial clay is exten- 
sively e.xcarated for brickmaking, and at Twante a superior kind is 
found, suitable for pottery. 

Cotton-weaving on a small scale is carried on everywhere, but the 
people are gradually giving up their own hand-made cloth for European 
goods, which can now be bought in all the large 
villages. Silk-weaving as a local industry has almost 
entirely disappeared. Salt is manufactured at Tan- 


manaing in the Kungyangon township from sea-water, which is boiled 
in cauldrons after being passed over successive dry-ing pans. The 
out-turn paying duty in 1903 was 46,600 cwt., which was almost 
entirely used locally in preserving fish in the shape of fish-paste {iigapt). 
Pots for salt-boiling are made in Kungyangon. At Twante large water 
and oil jars, often standing 4 feet high, and commonly known as Pegu 
jars, are made. They are glazed with a mixture of rice water and 
galena. Coarse mats used for packing are woven from bamboo in the 
Twante subdivision, and a finer kind for domestic use in parts of the 
Insein subdivision. Wood-chopping and other das, sickles, axes, and 
other ironwork for local use are made in many of the larger villages. 

There are seven rice-mills in the District, almost all just outside 
Rangoon City, or within easy reach Of it by water. Their annual out- 
turn is estimated at 64,000 tons, which all goes to the Rangoon market 
for export. Near the Pugyi and Palon railway stations are two small 
saw-mills supplying the local market, and at Insein are the workshops 
of the Burma Railways Company, which employ 2,500 men. The 
Burma Oil Company’s refinery at Syriam is the most important factory 
in the District, employing a staff of 22 Europeans and 3,150 natives. 
The crude oil is brought down in tank-steamer flats from Upper Burma, 
and is refined by the process known as continuous distillation. It is 
then stored in large steel tanks, and pumped through a 5-miIe pipe- 
line to the tank-steamers belonging to the company in the Rangoon 
river. It is also shipped in smaller quantities in tins and casks. 

The trade of the District centres in Rangoon, but there are markets 
at Twante, Thongw-a, Paukkon, and elsewhere. Excluding teak and 
other forest produce, extracted under the supervision of Government, 
rice may be regarded as composing the entire export. The grain is 
bought up by brokers of the large Rangoon firms at local ceritres 
all over the District, and is brought to the mills by boat or rail. '1 he 

vou Xtll. D 
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use of large barges of Kuropean pattern, manned by natives of India 
and often towed by small launches, is becoming general on the lida 
creeks, and the number of Burmese craft in these waters is decreasinj 
Beyond this, the only export trade is the daily supply of the Kangoor 
market with fuel, milk, fruit, vegetables, and a little live-stock, piind 
pally pigs. The greater part of the fuel is brought in Ic^s by boat 
from the tidal forests, but a considerable amount of charcoal 


manufactured m the Taikkyi township, and comes into Rangoon ly 
rail. I he principal imports ate piece-goods, salt, oil, sugar, hardware^ 
oilman’s stores, gunny-bags, rope, and miscellaneous goods. These 
are all obtained from the Rangoon markets, and are retailed in the 
local bazars and shops by Burmese, Chinese, and Indian traders. 

ithiii the District there are 70 miles of raihvay, nearly soo miles 
of metalled roads, and 30 miles of fair-weather cart-roads. Of these 
tie angoon-Prome trunk road, the Dala-Twante road, and some 
ranc roads (in all, tog miles) are maintained from Provincial funds, 
and the remainder from the District cess fund. The Insein subdivision 

railway, which runs through it from 
_ ° miles, and the south-east corner by 

District 3 miles to the 

are the ^ railway station. The main water-communications 

i^t and it ir'’ ‘he railway on the 

Shll?anrT“' ‘h^TwANTE Canal, and the Bawle, 

mouth ofthe Inaw^ddjT**^^ «»mccimg the Hlaing with the eastern 

from Twante'to D^h I'habyegaii, and 

subdivisions denend n) the Twante and Kyauktan 

c- ri. T.«. 

and the To river anA 1./ creek between Rangoon 

river steamers and boatl- being 

the main stream of the f a ^ ^“'ckest route from Rangoon to 

in..b= ,nS 

rams. The Inawaddy Flotilla Omm.* '""s rravigable by boats in the 
Rangoon to iLnmll of steamers 

Twante through the canal. Uunc^rmn^H’ Rangoon to 

Kamamat, and down the Ra^' ^ Rangoon up the 
Kungj-angon township. A regular "®*’**” villages in 

Hlaing, where, in the rains, launches '* on the 

harrawaddy District. A steam ferrv idi^ ’'““h Sanywe in 

of cZ ^“Soon, and there ar7bmt fe ‘‘“''y hetween 

of communioition. furies on all the chief lines 
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Kyauktan, Thabyegan, and Thongwa townships; and Twante, 
comprising the Twante and Kokgyangon town- ’ 

ships. They are under the usual executive officers, Administration, 
assisted by 799 village headmen (361 of whom have no part in the 
collection of revenue), but there still remain twenty-three of the old 
revenue circles under circle thugyis. Of the headmen, 7 have special 
ctiminal and 28 civil powers under the Village Act. The head-quarters 
are at Rangoon, where the Deputy-Commissioner is assisted by a 
treasury officer and an akumoun (in charge of the revenue). The land 
records staff consists of a superintendent, 8 inspectors, and 106 sur- 
veyors, the District being under supplementary survey. The excise 
staff is under a superintendent, subject to the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner. The District forms a Public Works division, with 
three subdivisions conterminous with the civil subdivisions. It is 
likewise co-e.\tensive with the Rangoon Forest division. 

Hanthawaddy forms part of the Hanthawaddy Sessions division, and 
sessions cases are tried by the Divisional Judge. The District (civil) 
court is presided over by a whole-time District Judge. One civil 
township judge tries the cases in the three township courts in the 
Kyauktan subdivision. The other townships each have a special 
civil township judge. The township judges at Insein, Kyauktan, 
and 'I'Avante exercise Small Cause Court jurisdiction within these 
three towns. 

The criminal work is heavy; and two additional magistrates arc 
employed, one (regularly) at Insein, and one (occasionally) at 
Kyauktan, to try cases during the open season, when the subdivisional 
and township officers (who ordinarily perform the magisterial work of 
their charges) are on tour. These officers have no territorial juris- 
diction proper, but cases are transferred to them for trial by the 
District and subdivisional magistrates. The statistics of crime fluctuate 
year by year. Boat-robberies and dacoities were once very prevalent 
in the delta, but of late years these forms of crime have been less 
common, and housebreaking appears to have taken their place. 
Similarly, cattle-theft, for which Insein was once notorious, is now 
not particularly prevalent, although still far from extinct. The 
numerous waterways make smuggling easy, and offences against the 
opium and excise laws show little signs of falling off. 

Numerous territorial changes in Hanthawaddy District make it 
exceedingly difficult to trace the growth of the revenue derived from 
land. The first regular settlement commenced in t879-8o, iir what 
is now the Kyauktan subdivision, and was completed in 1884 with the 
settlement of a part of the Insein subdivision ; but it was not until 
189s, when the Kyauktan subdivision was transferred to Hanthawaddy, 
that the District as now constituted was formed. Since 1897 the 
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setticnieiit iif nil tlirco MilKliiiiion*- Ims liwii ru'v Nctl, and iltt prc-tnt 
sfillcniL'iiiH ttill in 1910-t. 

At till- time of niinc\.itioit tlie iirincipal (c\cludin}: cust(i(.i> 
collected at Itingoon) of Rangodn Piitrict were i^pitation, bn-J 
(per )okc of o\en), fislicric:, anti s.«lt t.i\ts. 'I'liesc im(M)\ts HMt. 
ctmtinuccl by the Hriiish GotvrnmciU, Inil at fivctl ra(e>. piT atre for 
land, llic old n'.scssnicnt lieint; unite nrlntrary. Many (tnints^undcr tht 
libcr.il v.isie 1*1011 {'rant riilci <if iSf>5 lia^c been made. Tliiilj-nin- 
of the.'ic (tr.mt', in different st.ige.s of a<.‘*es<ineni e\i't (from ihi 
mininuim r.ito of 4 anna*, [icr acre to tlie niaxiiiiinn tif R*!. i-B pr 
acre t^licn the land lieioinc~i |KTinanently •■etllctl), coeefini; an .are.i 
«f 37i3*lf> acres. '1‘lie I.irj;cst of thc-c arc a (jrant of over 4,050 arns* 
in the ‘I'uanie circle, and llic ■J'auk.ty.in ['r.ini of 1,500 aert"* in da* 
Kungy.ingun tonnslnp, ‘I'lie Cocos mtd I’rcparis Islands arc lta>«l 
under special nrmngeincnts for the collection of rticomils and filrre. 
'rite highest .issossment.s on first-cl.iss rice land are Rs. 4-S per site 
in (tart of the ICungyangou tounship, Rs. 4-4 in certain iKirtions of 
the Kyatikinn .sulxlitisioti, and Rs. 4 on l.ind to the cast of the railaat 
in tlto Insein snhdtvision. On second cl.tss .soil the ntinimum rate 
is Rs. 1 -4. 'I’lic average assessment fi>r rice Kind ni.iy he taken at 
about Rs. 3-8. Garden land is assessed at front Rs*. i-.j to K'. f>'® 
an acre. JMw pttjh Rs. 5 an acre, mid betel-vine front Us. 7 '® W 
Us. 10. 

Accurate statistics of revenue for the vears, prior to rSpo-t arc not' 
avaikable. Ihc fultoning are the figures from tScio-i onwards, in 
tliou-saiids of rupees 


l.iinl levunii; 
T*ital revenue 


itvo-i. 




36.12 

jj.Go 


st.sy 

47 . 8 ^ 


fo 71 hVS!tsUuSon‘^?‘‘i " '^y Ueputy-Comniussioner 

oThc loTnS i; nmnt~ of roads and the provision of 

and the expenditure Rs a ^0!^ t""’ Ks. 4.ia.ooo 

(Rs. 2 es ooo^ Tlir.ro ' duvotcd to public works 

formed. ^ * 903 i and a committee has been 
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To river in i(i° 17' N. and 96° ri' li. It was lighted (iiiginally in 
1869, and was dismantled and erected in its present position on steel 
piles in 190T. 'I'ho lighthouse shows a dioptric white light of the first 
order, fixed and flashing. The focal plane of the light is 74 feet above 
water-level. 'I'lic Eastern Grove lighthouse stands on the cast of the 
entrance to the Rangoon river, in N. and 96' 23° E. It shows 

an occulting dioptric white light of the third order, visible at 15 miles 
in clear we.ithcr. The focal plane of the light is 93 feet above high- 
w.iter level. The structure is of iron, braced on .screw piles. The 
lighthouse was first lighted in 1869 and was altered in i88r. The 
old light was converted into an occulting light and exhibited on 
May 9, 1896. The Table Island lighthouse stands on the summit 
of the south-west end of 'I'ahle Island, 2 miles from the Great Cocos 
Island, in r4° it' N. .and 93® 21' E. It shows a dioptric fi\cd white 
light of the first order, visible at 20 miles in clear weather. The focal 
plane of the light is 195 feet above high-w.atcr level. The structure 
is a cast-iron circular tower, ji.aintcd with alternate red and white bands. 
1 'he lighthouse was lighted in 1S67. There is a signalling station , 
(m.arkcd by an obelisk) at Elcpliant Point, west of the entrance to the 


Rangoon river. , , , • 

The forts guarding the Rtingoon river and some of the submarine 
defences are within the District; they arc garrisoned from Rangoon. 
Insein is an important centre of the Burma Railways Volunteer Corps. 

Tlie civil police force consists of S inspectors, 66 head constables 
and .sergeants, and 4=6 men, under a District Superintendent, with 
5 Assistant Superintendents stationed at Insein, Kyaiiktan, and P^-mte, 
the hc.ad-nuartcr.s of the three police and judicial siibdivi.sions. 1 here 
arc 21 police stations, 9 of which arc in tlie Insein, 5 m the Kyauklan, 
and 7 in the Twante subdivision. Three officers and 187 nien of the 
Rangoon mililarj' police battalion arc attached to the District. 

Thu Central jail at Insein on the west of the railway is the largest 
orison in Burma, and has accommodation for 2,464 pnsoners. It is 
in charge of a .Superintendent, who has under him a stall of 2 llospiuil 
.\ssist.ints 12 jailors, and 67 warders. The principal jail manufactures 
;,re cotton-wiiiling, c.arpentry and ^rving, 

bl'inket and coir-making, and blacksmiths work. Ihc articles pro 
dured arc supplied to various Government departments, and m.a) be 

IS W'.h= „ub,ic The -'"IJ i"' 

, Sio convicted tind 21 under-trwl prisoners. Ihere is .yclormaiory 
I„.dn,ehich=. Ct’L 

intendcnl three schoolmasters, and two tr.ide .p 
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cif dll', liiiililing is under •fiiiSKUmiion, ns it i> cou'idwcfl llai 

ils iiroxiniiis i" lliu j III is 

•nic sianil.ud of cdiirntiOM is r.iirly 'I'lif l.ri>l><>itiOT <>f IneW- 
lualosin 1901 «.is<.v<T .,S jiur . out., niul <.r fem.ilis .1 |K.f r. nt. rt,.' 
Killer lieiiig liiylitr tli.ui in .mj <'>*"7 "f Hit' *'» 

lintli sc\f' lo^'etlicr the (iniporiioii is .ti |»t'r cenl. Jn 190^-.! Hit n, 
lien- s sin-iial, i? sceond.ir)-. 3«>7 I'fiin'iry, and •?.'>: clcnicnlii) 
(pritale) si-licwiN, vmiIi iy.;49 Iiti|'ils nuli-s and 3.518 

.IS n.niiwred with .S,8SS in iSyo 1 and 19.09? in 1900 i. HijVf 
ccIue.niioti is Kir(;oU deiicndent «in the M-lionls in l{.in;;rion. Hit' 
lltirninn srlionls shun siisidj improvemeiii. Init die Karen K-miiimt-, 
althoiigli inrreasint; in nuinlHr'', rcni-iiii an inferior t\i>c. riificin** 
liccn a decrease in ■I'.imil and ndier Indun srhnnls. 'l‘Iie unit' iiouh i: 
cdur.itinnal institiilinn is die (>rrt'<Tninent Sriinol of J'.npinecrin^ al 
liiiein, nhieii n-.is cslalilished in 1894 to train Iltirinam fur tlie ] uli'ii'' 
Works dcpartiiicni. Seseral srImKirships .trc ten.d)Ie in die sclinoK an'l 
one np|>ointtnent overseer and fnc .« siili otersters in die iui'iif 
Works department arc presented anmially liy (iovernment. nicre _i> 
a Surs'ey seiiool at Insein. 'I’lic lol.'d cspenditiire on edueatiun m 
1903 .( w.as R,s. 59,900, of tthirli Us. ifi.,800 tf.ts i ontriliutctl friim 
Rrovinrial funds and Ks, 37,800 from dm Disiriri eess fund. 'Hif 
receipts from fees ammintcd to Rs. 5,300. 

Hamhawaddy is for medie.d purposes in rharjie of the (,’ivil Stirjteim. 
UanRixin, and the people of the District for the most part iisc the 
Rangoon hospii,i1. 'I'here are, Uoncvcr, tlircc oiliir lios)>itaK with 5J 
beds, in which 900 in-patients and 18,898 out-p.itients were treated 
in 1903, and 339 operations were performed, 'riic income of the 
hospitals comes mostly from Ixic.!! funds, which contrihnied Rs. 7, do? 
in 1903, while the railnay g.ivc Rs. 3,400 to the Insein hospital. 

Vaccination is now licre compulsotr, and progress has been retarded 
V)j' the popular practice of inoctiKition. In all s,S3o persons were 
successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, «r onlv 0 per t,ooo of the iK'pu- 
lation. 


[Captain M. IJoyd, /iaiigaon Dislricl Gazellttr ft 8681; K. 
McKcrion, SeUkimni K,j,orts (1900, ,90,, .md ,90!).] 

• "“"“^"earh.--ncad-.iuancrs of the tahsU of the s.imc name 

in 1 s . '"f ""J Uajputnna, situated 

m 29 3S N.and 74 30 k., on the left b.ank of the Ghaccar ritcr, 

S "Orthmast'f Bikaner 

cit). I opulatton (1901), 1,303. nicrc is a post oftice a vcrmciilar 
school attended by 76 boys, and a r.dlw.iy d£nsa^T’hVL ,, cc 
IS famous for its fort. Its old ntimc was Blialncr ■ Kn e ! 

‘ Ibe habitation ’ of the Bhattis, who were ortKinallv Bh=lU “i 
who after becoming Musalmans were called Bhattis.' It ^tykd 
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Hiiniimjiig.irli in 1S05, l>c<'.iusi; il wa<. rajUiirccl hy the Hik.iner Darbitr 
in tli:U year nn a 'I'licsday, a day sirred to the monkey-god. IJhatner 
is rtcqticnily mentioned tiy the Miisilinan liistorians ; it lias been 
idenlilied as the Hhatia I'apiiircd by Mahinfid of flharni about 1004, 
init this is doubirid. In 1398 it \ias taken by 'I'lmflr from a Bhrul 
rliief named nul Cliand, but appears to have been re.storcd to the 
Bh.*iti.s on their giving a girl of their tribe in marriage to tlie conqueror. 
In 15:7 it is said to have been acquired by the Rathor Krijputs, and 
was retaken fiom them by Kfunr.'in. the brother of Ilumayun, in 15.10. 
It was recovered by the Hikancr Rrij.i about 1560, and held for about 
tnenty yc.irs, when it «as seized liy the Sul<afidiir of IlissSr. 'I'he 
]><>sscssion of the fort seems to have rhanged hands frequently, till 
in 1 805 it i\as. after a siege of five months, raptured In the Hik.iner 
It.irbir from a Hhatti rhief nameil Z.ibita Kh.in. 

[H. .M. ICIliot, J/isf'>ry cf hulin^ vols. ii and in (iS0i|).| 

Hapn. — Hetty .St.-ite in M.siif Ksxtii.s, Hombny 

Hfipiir TahsII. — South c.istern lah<il of Meerut District, United 
I’rmiiiees, comprising the f'ar^iutn< of H.tpur, Siniw.’i, flarhmuktcsar. 
and I’fith, and lying betneen zS’ 35' and i.8“ 5.4' X. .ind 77“ 41' 
and 7.S' 13' Iv., with an nrc,i of 411 square miles. The popukition 
rose from 313,047 •''i'M h' e-lJ.qf'S in lyoi. There are 3i)3 iilkigcs 

and two towns, Havi’k fiiopulation, 17.796). the fir/roV head quarters, 
and Gtr!iiMfKTi>\R (7,616). In 1903-4 the dcm.ind for land rctcmic 
w.is Rs. 4,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 68,000. The densitj of jiopii- 
latino is low for this District, being only 593 persons per square mile. 
On the c.ist there is a considcralilc area of Mihfur land bordering 
on the fianges, which forms the eastern boundary. .-Mioie this lies 
,1 broad stretch of iipl.md, much of which is intersected by ridges 
of s.ind ; but irrigation from the zknfipshahr branch of the Upper 
li.ingcs Can.il has rendered the riiltiiMtion of most of this produrtisc. 
In the e.ist the K.ill N.uU runs through high /‘/liir, and other streams 
How in narrow deeply <ut channels. Many drains have been m.ide 
to carry off the flood-water from alwve, but the tract is still precarious. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultis'ation w.is 330 square miles, of which 
113 were irrigated, 

Hfipiir Town (or H.'ipir).— lle.id-t|uaricrs of the ln/isll the s.mic 
name in .Meerut District, United I’rosinccs, situated in 28” 43' X. and 
77' 47' I'.., on the metalled ro.nl from Meerut to Ilulandslsihr, and on 
the Mor.hlabad-Dclhi branch of the Oudh ami Rohilkhand Raihv.iy. 
The population rose from 14,977 *'*’9* *" t7i796 in ipot* Hindus 

number 10,038 and Miisnlin.itis 7,518, The town is said to have been 
called llarip'iir after Har Dat, the I>or cliiefiain who founded it late 
in the lentil century : hut another derivation is from /ul/’nr, meaning 
'the orcli.ird.' It formed part of the .KC/c of Herron, the I'rcnch 
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Uoiich! in ihc «.crM(-f <if tin- Mar.lthi « Iiicf Simllii.i. Ilf r-lablistKyl 
II system of iirnms for liis disableil vcHT.ins, nhirh nas niainiainttl 
liy llic Hrilish for iiiiiny years. In 1805 llir.ilitm AJi, tlic hhimr, 
(lefcnrkd the plarc against .\mlr Khrm, the I’intl.’iri freebooter, Diiting 
tlie Mutiny, WalldAti Kli.'in of Nt.’il.lp.irh l)irealcne<l Hr<p'ir, tiut ir,ii 
obliged to retire by the lny,il J.lls of JJliatanna. 1 he tmsn is sur- 
rounded liy seser.d fine groves, and the site fn the eenirc near the 
J.ima M.isjid, nhieh n.is built during the reign of Atiranprcb, .st,indi 
higli. Around the town arc numerous .sm.ill CMtiv.aiions often full 
of stagnant water, and the Largest of these is connerted nitli the 
Chhoiy.'i Nfil.n, a tributary of the Kai.I Nafm (fCssi'), ubicli drains mM 
of the town. The drainage system b.is been gre.itly improied of late 
years. The prineiinl ]iiiblir ofliccs are tlie /ii/isVi, a disiiensary. and 
an Anglo vcrnaeular .srhool. The Church Missionary Society and the 
.^lncrican Methodist Mission has'c hranclics here. ILLpur was con- 
stituted a municipality in iSyj. During the ten yc.ins ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 1 7,000, Jn tijoj-.! the incoinc 
was Rs. 25,000, cliiedy derived from octroi (Rs. 17,000): and the 
cvjscnditure was Rs. 22,000. There is considcrtiblc local trade in 
sugar, grain, cotton, bamlioos, and bniss \cssels. Two steam cotton 
gins employ 263 h.inds. In i^o-i there were 11 sduxsls with 408 
pupils. 


HaralyS.— Southwestern tahsUat I!.ist[ District, United Provinces, 
comprising the farganas of Amorli.1, N.ngar (West), mid Basil (\Vest\ 
.and lying along the Gogra, between 26“ 36' and 27" X. and Rs" 13' and 
43 E., with an area of .}78 square miles. Popiil.itinn fell from 
SSi.dog m iSgt to 333,801 in rgor, n„s being flu; only fa/ttll in the 

tol" -n a D lf" villages, but 110 

fnrrn«^ n loj land revenue in 1903-.1 was Rs. 3,84,000, and 

mile is'shoVii'^'n- ®f poptiLition, O98 persons per square 

?«Ims n a nnd .several sm. tiler 

of which 211 wcrcirri’gamr VVVnr sq'wre 

sl'Tr 

rap, mag ,h. Si,™ or'iSi PM?'?' ‘^'1“" 

Shahpura, lying mostly i„ the Mulh^asi oft}-"'’ * '^''''■■W'ip of 
quarters of the Political Acent are orrtJ! -i ^ Rajput.-in.a. Tlie heatl- 
the British District of Aimer The ” Deoli, a cantonment in 
of Ijo H.„ ,ujp« (, "O"”' 

words, the territories of Bundi and Kotsl °thcr 

these States were under the same Pole' 'i ^oftner times, both 
Political Agent of Httraoti^^tTsc^r^i?’ 

gent was appointed at 
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Kol.ili in iRjfi. The Tniik Slate i-onsisls of si\ scallcred dislritts, 
lliice ill Kajinitrm.i and three in Ceiilr.il India : the latter are to some 
extent under the poliliral charge of certain ofllcers of the Central India 
Agency. (.Sir ( •iiii Miiia, I’iu.xvca, and Sikonj.) The population of the 
llaraoti and Took Agency has varied from 64.1,480 in 1S81 and 
T.l'It.'iyo '•> »S 9 ’ t" •l'‘' 7 iiot in 1901, the decrca.se of 34 per cent, 
during the last dec.idc being due chielly to the famine of 1899-1900 
and the .set ere type of malarial fever which followed it. 'I’lic total 
area is 5.1 78 stpiare miles, and the density of population is 94 persons 
per sfpKirc mile, as compared with 76 for K.ajpiilana as a whole. 
In point of .sire the .\gciiry ranks sixth, and as regards population, 
last among the iiolitical divisions of Rnjput.nia. In 1901 Hindus 
formed .S6 per cent, and Mus,ilnians 10 jier cent, of the total popu- 
lation. rarliciil.ir.s for the States and the chiefsliip in the Agency arc 
given below : — 
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There are .iliogcther s.So''' villages and S towns : but with the exception 
of To.vk (38.759) and Ilfixin (10.313), the latter are very small. 

Hampp.'i.— .\iicient town in the District and ta/nii Montgomery, 
runjab. siliutcd in so*" 3S' N. .and 7 r*" 5;' 1 C., on the iVortli-Wc.slern 
Kailw.iy, Population (1901). 1,030. It is identified by Cunningham 
as the town of the M.alli, mentioned in Arrian as that into ssliich a 
great bodv of liulians fled for .safety, and ag.iinsi which Perdirc.i.s was 
setil with AlexanderV cat .dry. The mins extend over an area three 
miles in circiimfcrcnce, r overed with fragments of large bricks. The 
principal icmains iKciipy a mound forming an iriegul.ir sipiare, with 
sides about half a mile in length. On the western side, where the 
mass of mins lies, the mound rises to a height of 60 feel, and encloses 
solid walls liuill of huge hricks, app.irenlly hclonging to sonic extensive 
Iniildiiig. Coins of early date have been pit ked up amongst tlic debris. 
Tradition assigns the foundation of the ancient city to an eponymous 
Iblja nai.ipp.i. ‘I’bc place is now a tillage of no importance, but was 
once tlic Iic.ul-rpiarter.s of a tiihul. 

Harcliokn.- Village in the Cli.iiig lUi.ik.'tr Sute, Central Provinces, 
situated ill 5 ?' N- •’>''‘1 Si" 43' M., on the Muw.-ihi river close 
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i-rafis inchiclL' the inamifartiire of brass sc.s.scl.s and nf thick cloths for 
tlvj tops of carts, and the i)rciwration and .studing of skins. 'J'hcre 
i.s a priming press willi Knglish and Hindi type. A subdivisional 
ofiiccr for tlic two lalmk of Hardii and Sconl-MalwTi is .stationed here. 
The I'oreign Christian Missionary Society supports, with the assistance 
of Government gr.ints, a liigli .school witli ai ])iipils, and an English 
middle .school. There are three dis|)cnsaries, two of which are main- 
tained by the railway company and the mission. 

Hardol District.— A Vestern District f)f tlie I.ucknow Dn-ision. 
United I’rovinces, lying between 26® 53' and 27® 47' N. and 79° .(i' 
and So' .p/ lU, witli an area of 2,331 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by Sludijahanpur and Kherf : on the cast by die Cumtl riser, 
which sep.ir.nos it from .Sitapur ; on the south hy I.ucknow and Unao ; 
and on the west hy Cawnpore .and I'arrukhrdi.ad, the Ganges forming 


])ari of the boundary. Ilardoi is a level plain, witli 
nnimjiorlant elevations .ind dcpre^sions. .-Mong the nsjccts* 
Ganges in tlic south-west is found a stri)) of d.imp 
alluvial ground, while llie rest of the Disiricl lies in the uplands, 
which contain sandy hillocks and ridges both on the c.ist and west, 
and sink a little towards the centre. 'I’lie chief triliiilary of the Ganges 
is the R.\M«.\S(i.\, a large river with a serj variable channel, which 
traverses the west of the District anti is joined near its conniicncc 


with the G.inges liy the Garr.'i. Through the central deprc.ssion flow^ 
the !^:ii, while the Giiinli forms the eastern liouiidary, its banks being 
marked by rolling IiilN and tindiilaling plains of .sandy composition, 
and by small ravine'. In the central depression are found many//rfA 
or sWiinips, llie largest of which is the DiiiiAn I.aki, near Saiidi t .iiid 
the .same tract contains l)ro.ul .stretches of Iwrrcii /««/• kind. 

'J’lic District esposes nolliing but .alluriuiii, in wliicli kanjuu- or 
(-.ilcarcoiis limestone is found. 'I’lic iisar or barren kind is often 


covered with saline edlorcsccnccs. 

Ilardoi still contains a large urea of jungle and uncultivated kind; 
but the former is cliielly com|)oscd of ifhak (/iiitca frondosd), and the 
only veget.ition on the sandhills is a tall grass, whose large waving 
white plumes form a graceful feature in the kincKcapc. Tig trees, 
espcriallv the b.invnn, and l»mboos are numerous; hut groves of 
mangoes arc not sti coiniiion as in the nciglihoiiring Districts, though 
their area is increasing. 

Wolves are found near the Guinti, and nUgai liaunt a few jungles. 
'I’lic antelope is still common in most p.irls. J.ickals and hares arc 
very ahiindant. 'I'he District is rich in wild fowl, and fish are r.vughl 
in .all the larger rivers and tanks. 

•J-hc District is gciiemlly healthy, and its climate is cooler .iiicl drier 
than the greater pail of the rest of Oudh. The average mean monthly 
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temperature ranges from about 50” m January to 95* in Junc,t»Wk 
the maviinum seldom rises above 105“ in the shilde. 

Rain is equally distributed in all l^rts, the average annual fall being 
about 31 inches. Ijirge rariations from year to year are, however, 
common. Thus, in 1867 the rainfall amounted to 67 inches, and in 
1896 to only 17 inches. 

ITie early traditions of this District arc connected both with the 
Mahabharata and the R 5 mayana. During the Buddhist ai^ early 
Hindu period its history is a blank. According tn 
History. popular legend, the Rtijputs and early Muhammadan 
settlers found the District inhabited by Thatheras. It is, however, 
probable that these were not the brass and copper workers who ate 
now called by this name, but that the word has been alter ^ y 
a false etymology. A general in the army of Mahmtid of Ghami is 
said to have raided the District in 1019, after the fall of Kanauj, an 
many traditions are current about the passage of Saiyid Siilar a w 
years later. Muhammadan rule did not, however, commence till the 
reign of Altamsh, when the whole District was acquired. In the 
fifteenth century flardoi passed under the new kingdom of Jaunpur; 
and owing to its situation near the fords leading to the great^ city of 
Kanauj it formed the scene of many sanguinary battles during 
next 130 years. It was here that the SharkI kings of Jaunpur mustered 
their forces and bade deliance to the Lodi sovereigns of Delhi. After 
their defeat at FSnipat in 1526 the Afghan nobles still held Kanauj 
and the country north-east of the Ganges. Babar and his son and 
successor, HumayOn, drove out the Afghans for a time ; but when 
Humayfln had suffered defeat at Chausa in 1539, his own brother 
turned against him and seized BilgrSm. In the following year Sher 
Shah marched through the District and encamped opposite Kanauj, 
which was occupied by HumayOn. The emperor crossed the river, 
to his defeat entailed the downfall of Mughal rule for the time. 
Ihe Afghans were finally subdued early in the reign of Akbar, who 
included the District in the sarharz of Khairabad and Lucknow, and 
little IS known of n till the breaknip of the Mughal empire. Hardol 
^ f Nawabs of Oudh, and from its 

*®.’”;;'*®^-J“<l.between Shuja-ud^aula and the Rohillas. 
for a few close to Bilgram 

”s o^n r ml? I" Hardoi 

dill “P 0 «dh, and Slecman 

Malt.anivan. * ^ ^ bead-quarters at 


LANWAN. 

A year later the Mutiny broke out and the 
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from Lucknow, broke into rebellion early in June, when the Ganges 
was reached. The troops at Mallanwan also mutinied and seized the 
treasury, but the District officials escaped to Lucknow. All the taluk- 
dars, with the exception of the Raja of Katiyarl, and the people 
generally joined in the rebellion and sent levies to Lucknow. In 
April, 1858, after the fall of the capital, General Walpole marched 
through, lighting two engagements ; but it was not till near the close 
of the year that the rebels were finally reduced. The head-quaiters of 
the District were then moved to Hardoi. 

Many ancient mounds, which are locally ascribed to the Thatheias, 
may contain relics of Buddhist and early Hindu periods, but they still 
await exploration The chief Muhammadan remains are at Bilgraxi, 
Mallanwan, Pihani, and SandI. 

The District contains 10 towns and i,888 villages. Population 
incieased between i86g and 1891, but decreased slightly in the next 
decade. At the four enumerations the numbers were : 

(1869) 93 L 377 i (1881) 987.630. (tSgt) 
and (1901) 1,092,834. There are four (aksils — Hardoi, Shahauad, 
Bilcraji, and SandTla— each named from its head-quarters. The 
principal towns are the municipalities of Smahabad, SandIi a, and 
HardoI, the District head-quarters, and the ' notified areas ’ of Sand! 
and PiHANi. The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 ; — 


Population. 


Ta/aV 

Area in st^ttarc 
miles 

Numler of 

Population. 

u 

F 

0 e.S M 

Number nf 
persons able to 
read find 
^\^Ite 

j 

i 

jg 

lliitdol 

Sbaliabail . 
Ililgram 

SandTla 

District total 

<>3.S 

342 

59*5 

55S 

2 

3 

4 

X 

470 

518 

485 

4'S 

282,138 

*50.533 

*93.948 

206,195 

444 

462 

493 

477 

- 7-8 
+ 1.0 

+ +3 

- 40 

6,'i.S 

4.729 

5.302 

4,83.s 

19,981 

i,33> 

iO 

r,888 

1,092.834 

469 

- 1.8 


About 89 per cent, of the population are Hindus and nearly 
II per cent. Musalmans. The density of population is low for Oudli. 
Between 1891 and 1901 large areas in Hardoi suffered from floods 
and later from drought. Western Hindi is spoken by the entire 
population, the Kanaujia dialect being the commonest. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Chamars (tanners and 
cultivators), 171,000; Brahmans, 115,000; Pasis 
cultivators), 89,000; Ahirs (graaiers and cultivators), 80,000, Thakurs 
or Rajputs, 78,000; Kachhis (market-gardeners), 4S.000; arid Gada- 
rias (shepherds), 41.000. The Aiakhs, who are akin to the Lisis 
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and number 24,000, are not Found elsewbere in sucli large numbers. 
Among Muhammndan.s arc Pathans, 19,000; Slraikhs, 15,000; and 
Juldhas (weavers), 13,000. Agriculture &upport.s 74 per cent, of (he 
total population, and general labour nearly 6 per cent. Rajputs hold 
nearly two-thirds of the land. 

In 1901 there were 485 native Christians, of whom 437 were 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission commenced work in 
1869 and has si\ churche.s, thirty-three day-schools, a (raining school, 
and an orphanage. 


Hardol is liable to considerable fluctuations in prositerity, owing 
to poverty of soil in sonic parts, liability to floods in others, and 
Agriculture deficiency of irrigation. A tract of high sand) 
bhiir lies along the eastern border near the Gumti, 
in which cultivation is much scattered and the best crops can be 
grown only near village sites. The central tract is more fertile, but 
even this is interrupted by barren stretches of usar and by swamps, 

M hile bhur reappears along the Sai. IPest of the central area of loam 
and clay rises a considerable ridge of sandy soil, which broadens out 
into a wide tract near the north. Throughout the District the bhiir 
is precarious, as it suffers both from drought and from floods, and 
to^ produce good crops requires a particular distribution of the 
rainmll. Ihe inferior character of much of the soil is clearly shown 
ly t e large area producing barley, bajra, and gram. In the Ganges 

valleys of the other rivers, an 

° alhivial sod is found, which is, however, liabJe to floods. ' 
tie tenures of Hardoi are those common to Oudh. Iblukdars own 
*• about 5 per cent, being .sub-setlled. 

stXi^T ‘enure. The main agricultuial 

or 1903 4 are shown below, in square miles : — 


Hardol . 
Shahabad ♦ 

J’tndil.i . 


I ; 

Culmated ImValed 1 C'**‘>'***^*« 

, I * naste. 


\ ’ ^ 

I^iffures for 

Wheat is the crop most largelv erown ,• 

31 percent, of the total area 'iniAw 470 square miles or 

are: barley (273), (230), gramT,"*"? 

(114); while rice, and maize ' ^* 53 ). and pulses 

Poppy IS the chief non-food crop Ta! m 

cotton .are not much cultirated. ^ ^ Sugar-cane and 
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The rtrca under ihe plovigh is ineruasiirg, bin is linble to {>rcai tluciiiu- 
tions owing to \ icis<>ittulcs of season. It amounted to 1,320 square 
miles in 186.}, and ro'^e to an .asemge of 1,448 s(|uarc miles during the 
good years 1886-90, but fell to 1,415 1S94. Hy 1903-4 it had 

risen to 1,537 square miles. An enormous increase has tiiken place in 
the area bearing two crops in .1 year, which also varies considerably. The 
in('rca.sc is attended by a distinct impFovement in the staple.s, cspccialh 
.sinc e the f.imine of 1S96-7. Thus the .area under wheat, mai/e, sug.ir- 
r.inc, jwppy, and g.trdcn produce is gaining at the expense of inferior 
crops. A special ofiirer of the Irrig.uian department has recemly been 
po.stcd to ll.ardoi, to inquire into the possibility of improting the 
drainage of the District. Dargc .advances have been ni.ade under tiie 
I-ind Improvement and .\gricHlturist.s‘ Ixj.ins .Acts, amounting ihiring 
the ten ye.ars ending 1901 to .1 toul of 5.5 l.tkhs, of which 2-3 l.ikhs 
w.is lent in the famine ye.ir, 1S96 7, In the nc.xt four je.irs the loans 
averaged only Rs. 2,400. .\ fe»v small co-operative credit societies have 
been ojrened and two or three are flourishing. 

The cattle arc wither better than those of southern Oudh, but the 
are.v avtillable for grazing is dccre.ising. The Hangar breed has some 
reput.itioh for hardiness and activity. Ponies are unusually plentiful, 
but are of a poor ,st.imp and ate chiefly usetl as iMck-anim.tls. \ st.il- 
lion Ivius been kept in tlic District since 1893, and another vv.rs tried for 
some ye.trs, but horse-breeding has not become popul.ir. Sheep and 
goats .ire very l.irgely rcircd, the former for wool and the latter fur 
their flesh, milk, .ind manure. 

Only 420 squ.ire miles were irTig.ilcd in 1903-4. Wells supplied 
203 square miles, tanks or jliils rpi, and other sources 26, 1 he sand) 

Mtur is not suitable for the eonstruetioii of wells, but they e.in be made 
elsewhere, .ind large numbers of tcmiiorar)’ wells ;irc dug annually. 

1 luring the recent famine alwut 20,000 such wells were mtidc in a few 
weeks with the help of loans advanced by (Jovemment. Water is 
usually raised from wells in a leallicrn bucket by bullocks, but the 
buckets are .also workcil by relays of men. Where the water is ne.ar 
the surface the dhaikn or lever is used, and irrigation from tanks or 
jkih is efiected by the swing-basket. The small streams are used for 
irrigation to a l.irgcr eMeiii tliaii elsewhere in Oiidb. but live Sai is the 
only considerable river from which a supply is obLaincd, scheme 
has fretiiiently been discussed to construct a canal from the Sarda, but 
the project has been abandoned. Part of the cutting made by the 
kin''s of Oudh e.irly in the niiieteentb century to eonneel the O.anges 
and Cunitl is still visible in the soutb-wesi of the District, but has nevci 

been used for irrigation. rv . 

Art/i-fir/- or nodular limestone is found in most (sirts ol the Disin.i, 
ami is used for inctalliiig roads .and for making lime. .S.illpctre is 
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extracted from saline efflorescences at several places, the lar-est 
factories being at Hardoi town. “ 

The manttfactures are not important. Cotton cloth is woven in 
a few towns and villages, but there is little demand for the finer 
Trade and P'^od'icts of the loom, which once had some repu- 
comm^lcSions. t^^ion. The curtains and tablecloths made at 
Sandlla are, however, of artistic merit. Blankets, 
sacking, rope, string, and nets are also turned out. Vessels of bniM- 
and bell-metal are made at Mallanwan, and silver rings at Gopamau. 
Carpentry is of some importance at Hardoi town, and a little wood- 
carving is produced in several places. 

The District exports grain, raw sugar, tobacco, hides, cattle, and s.ilt- 
petre, and imports piece-goods, metals, salt, cotton, and refined sugar. 
Grain is exported to Calcutta and Bombay, and sugar to Central India. 
A good deal of sugar and even sugar-cane is sent from the north of the 
District to the Rosa factory near ShdhjahSnpur. Hardoi town is the 
chief mart, while Sandlla, MSdhoganj, and Sand! are increasing in 
importance. Several of the old trade centres have suffered from the 
changes made in trade routes by the alignment of the railway. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traverses tlic 
District from south-east to nortlv-west. A branch from Balfimaii leads 
to RadSmau and Madhoganj, and the construction of other branches is 
contemplated. The improvement of roads was long delayed in Hardoi; 
but the District now contains 634 miles of road, of which 92 are 
metalled. The latter are maintained by the Public Works department, 
but the cost of all but 4 miles is charged to Local funds. Avenues 
of trees are maintained on 179 miles. The chief metalled roads arc 
feeders to the railway. Shahabad, Sandl, and MallSmviin lie on the old 
road from Delhi to Benares north of the Ganges. 

From the physical characteristics of its soil, the District is liable to 
suffer considerably from irregularities in the rainfall. jBctween 1S6S 
Pami alternate floods and droughts had so 

affected the agricultural prosperity that the settle- 
ment- was revised. The failure of the rains in ^877 caused general 
distress, especially among the labouring classes, and small relief works 
were opened in January, 1878. In 1893 and 1894 much damage was 
done by excessive rain, which threw large areas out of cultivation. The 
following year was marked by an uneven and scanty distribution of tlie 
monsoon, and there was acute distress as early as November, 1S95, 
'Pest works were opened early in 1896, famine conditions were 
established by June. The rains Ctiled, and the District experienced 
the worst famine recorded. By May, i 8 p 7 - >13,000 persons 

were employed on relief works. The revenue demand suspended 
to the extent of 8-7 lakhs, .mid 5*8 I‘‘khs was suhseciiicnHy remitted 
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Since the famine the District has recovered rapidly, and in igoi it was 
noted that unskilled labour was difficult to obtain. 

The Deputy-Commissioner is usually assisted by a member of the 
Indian Civil Service (when available), and by four 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. Two officers Administration. 

of the Opium department are stationed in the District, and a tahsUdar 
IS in charge of each tahstl. 


Civil work is disposed of by two Munsifs and a Subordinate Judge 
subordinate to the Judge of Hardoi, who is also Civil and Sessions 
Judge for Unao. Hardoi is not remarkable for any particular form 
of crime, though murders were formerly frequent. Dacoity of a pro- 
fessional type is prevalent at intervals. Wandering tribes, especially 
HabOras, are responsible for many offences against property; and the 
District is the home of about loo families of Barwars, who commit 
their depredations at a distance. 


Under the NawSb’s government the revenue demand of the District 
lias 14*6 lakhs, and this was taken as the basis of the summary settle- 
ment made at annexation in 1856. After the Mutiny a second 
summary settlement was made, the demand amounting to lo-z lakhs 
with cesses. A survey and regular settlement followed between t86o 
and rSyi, which involved the determination of a vast number of suits 
for rights in land. The assessment was based partly on estimates 
of the agricultural produce, and partly on assumed rent-rates derived 
from personal inquiries. The revenue so fixed amounted to 14-3 lakhs ; 
but before the settlement had been confirmed a series of bad years 
occurred, and a revision took place in 1874 by which the demand ivas 
reduced to i3'3 lakhs. The next settlement was made between 1892 
and 1896, and was primarily based on the recorded rents. The pro- 
posed demand was i6-i lakhs ; but owing to the succession of bad 
seasons during and after the assessment it was decided to make a com- 
plete revision, which accordingly took place between 1900 and 1902, 
and the demand was reduced by Rs. 48,000. The revenue in 1903-4 
amounted to 15-8 lakhs, with an incidence of R. i per acre, varying 
from R. 0-7 to Rs. i-S in different pargmm. 

Collections on account of land revenue and revenue from all sources 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 


1 1880-1. 

1890-1. 

— 

1900-1. , 1903-4 

Land revenue . • 

Total revenue . 

<Si »9 

16,37 

1 . 5,49 

18,03 

14,83 1 13,81 

JO, 30 ^ 22,63 


Three towns are administered as municipalities and two as ‘ notified 
areas,’ while four more are under the provisions of Act XX of 185O. 
YOU. xin. E 
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Local affairs buyimtl lire limit!. f>f tlitsc arc maiia{;ctl liy llic llistria 
board, wbirb in 1903-.} Iiad an inrciine of K'>. 90,000, rbicry eland 
from rales. The espenditure in the same year amounted to lo l.ikh>, 
inrhidini; Ks, sfi.ooo spent on ronris and building.s. 

The nistrirt Superintendent of |>olicc h.as under bim iv force of 
3 insi>cclors, 95 subordinate officers, and 33b eonsi.iblc.s, distribwd 
in 13 police stations ; and there .arc also 183 nnmiciiKil and tonii poli.c. 
and 2,370 rural police. The District jail conl.iincd a daily .aserageo! 
3:1 prisoners in 1903. 

Few Districts in tire United l’rovince-> are so bacbwartl as Ilardm 
in regard to education. In 190J only r-.S per cent, of the populatiaa 
(3.3 males and o-r fcmalcN) coiilit read and ivrite. The mimljer of 
public schools fell from 153 in iS8a-i to 13S in 1900-1, but the 
number of pupils increased from S,roS to s,<SSiS. In 1903-4 then, 
were ifio such schools with 7,37b pupils, of wliom 253 were girl', 
besides tofi priv.aie schools with 1,551 pupils. Only 1,879 of tbetou! 
number of scholars were abase the primary stage. Four schools were 
under the management of Government and 159 under the District 
or mmiicipal boards. Out of a total espenditure on education uf 
Iss. 45,000, L0c.1l funds provided Rs. 36,000, and fees Rs. 7,000. 

Ibcrc are 7 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation for 
4 m-jiaticnts. In 1903 the nnmlicr of eases treated was 52,050. 
me u mg 853 in.|i.iiienis, and 2,297 operations were pcrformi-d. 
funds*^^*’*"°'"'^'^ amounted to Rs. ,0,000, chiefly ntct from Local 


were successfully saccinaicd in 1903-4, 
of .,6 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaec natron rs compulsory only in the numicip.iiitics. 

[11, R. Ncvill, District Gazetteer, iqoj 1 
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iiiilcs, of which 143 were irrigated. Wells supply lwo-third.s of the 
irrigated area, and tanks or jhlh most of the remainder. 

Hardoi Town.— Head-quarters of the District of the .same name, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 23' N. and 80° 7' E., on the Ouclli 
and Rohillchand Railway. Population (igor), 12,174. The native 
town consists of two parts: Old Hardoi, a village standing on an 
ancient mound ; and the new town which has sprung up since the 
head-quarters of the District were moved here after the Mutiny. The 
public buildings include, besides the usual courts, male and female 
dispensaries, and a fine hall confining the municip.al and District 
hoard offices, a public library, and a club. 'I’he American Methodist 
Mission has its hcad-qiiartcr.s here and supports an ori)hanage. Hardoi 
has been a municipality .since 1871. Duiing the ten years ending igoi 
the income and c.speiiditurc averaged Rs. 14,500. In 1903-4 the 
income was R.s. 20,000, chiefly from a tax on j^rofessions and trades 
(R.s. 7,000) and from rcnt.s and market dues (Rs. 7,000); and the 
cxi)enditurc was Rs. 24,000. Hardoi is the centre of an export trade 
in grain, and is also celebrated for woodwork. Two large saltpetre 
fnctoric.s have an annual outptit r-alucd at about half a lakh. There 
arc four schools for boys and two for girls, with a total of 450 pupils. 

HarduSganj.— 'I'own in the District and /’(r/wl/ of .\lfgarh. United 
Provinces, situated in 27* 56' N. and 78* 12' E.,6 miles cast of Aligarh 
town. Population (1901)1 6,619. Tradition assigns the foundation to 
Hat Deva and Balarama, brothers of Krishna ; but no ancient remains 
have been found. The Chauhun Rajputs say they sullied here when 
Delhi w.ts taken by the Musalmans. In the eighteenth century Sabit 
Kh.an improved the town considerably. There is a good bazar, lined 
with brick-built sho])s; and the town contains a police station, posf' 
office, and school. It was formerly a municipality, but is now ad- 
ministered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. 1,450. The 
chief imports arc salt, timber, and bamboos, and the chief exports 
cotton and grain. A cotton-gin has been set up which employed 
106 hands in T903. 'I'hc primary school has 90 pupils, and there are 
two girls’ schools with 29 pupils. 

Hardwar.— Ancient town and place of pilgiimage in Saharanpur 
District, United Provincc.s, situated in 29° 58' N. and 78" 10' E. Till 
1900 it was the terminus of a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway opened in 1S86, but it is now connected by rail also with 
Dchra. 'I'hc pilgrim route to the shrines of Kumaun passes through 
it. The population fluctuates considerably according to the number 
of pilgrims \-isiling it, and has been: (1872) at, 555, (1881) 28,106, 
(1891) 29,125, and (1901) 25,597- Of towl population m 1901, 
Hindus numbered 18,209 and Musalmans 7 )ti 9 - 

'Phe place has borne several names. According to tradition it was 
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of the pool has been paved, and the current of the Ganges directed 
so as to secure a constant strong flow of water, while an iron railing 
has been erected to prevent bathers from being carried away. Another 
sacred pool, called Bhimgoda, has been enlarged and paved, and water 
is now supplied from the Ganges. The society also furnished part of 
the funds required to bridge a torrent-bed lying between the station 
and the town. Plague broke out in 1897, but was quickly suppressed. 
A few more cases took place in 1898, and the measures adopted to 


prevent the .spread led to a riot. The numbers at the fair have 
decreased considerably since plague appeared. The total at any 
one time is also affected by the fact that pilgrims now visit Hardwar 
throughout the year, instead of only on the fixed days. On the great 
bathing day at the Kumbh mela of 1903 about 400,000 persons were 
present. Cholera, however, broke out ; and although the cases at 
Hardwar were fetv, the disease tvas carried by the pilgrims into the hill 
tracts leading to the Himalayan shrine.s. In early days riots and bloody 
fights were of common occurrence amid the excited throng. In 1760, 
on the great bathing day, the rival mobs of gosaim and bairagis had 
a long battle, in which i,8oo are said to have perished. In 1795 the 
Sikh pilgrims slew 500 of the gosains. Timfir plundered and massacred 
a great concourse of pilgrims here .shortly after seizing Delhi in 1398. 
In 1894 it was anticipated that the flood caused by the Gohna Lake 
would damage the town and head-works of the canal ; but the river 
rose only 1 2 feet, and the damage was not excessive. The trade of 
the town is confined to supplying the wants of the pilgrims and to the 
through traffic with Debra. Branches of the American Methodist 
Mission are maintained at Jwalapur and Kankhal. The Hardwar 
Union municipality was constituted in 1868, and includes the tuo 
villages of Mayapur and Kankhal. The income and e.xpenditure from 
1892 to 1901 averaged about Rs. 43,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 91,000, of which Rs. 31,000 was derived from octroi, Rs. 20,000 
from a loan, and Rs. -33,000 from the pilgrim tax. The e.xpenditure 


was 1-2 lakhs ; chiefly on the fair, Rs. 84,000. 

Hareshwar.— Village in Janjlra State, Bombay. See Devoauh. ^ 

Hariana.— A tract of country in the Punjab, lying between 28° 30 
and 30° N. and 75° 4S' and 76” 30' E., chiefly in the eastern half of 
Hissar District, but also comprising part of Rohtak District and of the 
States of Tind and Patiala. It is in shape an irregular oval, with its long 
axis lying north-west and south-east. On the north-west -fs bounded 
by the Ghaggar valley ; on the west, south-west, and south by the Bagar 
aJd DhunEti, or sandy tracts which are the 
Bikaner desert ; on the cast by the Jumna nveram ; and on ‘be no> th; 
east by the Nardak country, from which it is di«ded by » bne roug j 
coinciding with the alignment of the Southern Punjab Railway. 1 
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lame of llnri.'nu i'- ino.t prolwhly ikmvd from /wr/{‘pt(.n’), and is 
rcniiiiisccnl of a lime wltcu tliis «.!■. a ricli arul fertile iwet. Aulnco 
tetiiain*; sliow tlinl tlie rountry natcred fry llic f-'.lm.sttatl nasimct 
the .scene of n flourishing' Iliiiilii civiliMtion ; and the rciords oflfniarV 
invasion mention the sn^at-eane jnnglis of 'IVdiitna, a proof that atanj 
rale the salley of the flliiiggar was at that time of high fcrlilit), ihmiji 
the foimlrj ne.ir 1 liss.'ir M'ems alrc.«ly to luie hecn dry and arid, 'll't; 
chief ctents in the history of the tract will he found in the artidoon 
lliss.sii Disinici. At the end of the fighter nth eeiUiity llartim '<as 
a veritalric no-m.in's land, iicknowledging no ouster and temiitiiig itMe. 
l.ying at the point where the three iKiwers, Sikh, llhatti, ami AfarithJ, 
met, it eosererl an area of nearly 3,000 srpi.ire milt.s of rlt p'lfniUied 
country. Its thunsand towns anil sillages hail onee produced a rtr(.nuL 
of 14 lakhs, hut now yielded less tiun 3 lakhs. The tract thus kiyojan 
to attack ; and m 1797-8 the adventurer <>eorgo Thoina'!, who held the 
fief <jf Jhajjar from the Marath.ls, tmik (i.irl of Kanhari and overran 
llariunii an far as the (Ihagg.ir. At llSnsi, which he found a de-eit, he 
estahlishcd his- cipital, with a mint and arsenal. He nevt pl.iniw.d the 
comiuosi of the I’unj.ih to the Indus, and aetu.illv advanced as far as tk 
Sutlej, Hi., successes appeared to hare firmly estahlishcd his |)0«et, 
and he hiiilt Cicorgcgarh or J.nlU/garh j Inn in iSoi he succumbed after 
a heroic struggle to the orortvhclming power of I’erron, He lloignc’s 
successor in Sindhia’s service. After the rapture of I hlnsi by Boimjiiin. 
Hariiliu passed for a short time iiUo the hands of the MarSthas, and in 
1803 came iinilcr IJrilish rule ; a native goremor rv.is- pkiceil in clurgc 
01 the Distriets of Hari.-ina and Rolitak, hut Hrilish amhoritvwas w>t 

actually csmblislicd till iSio. 

HarianaTown.-'J'own in the Hisirict and of Hoshhirpur. 

hmuhlir?' ’J’ f 5^' 9 

of ti e W V '•»« head-quarter- 

I‘‘“=>''crtradc!smsug.ir. The m«nicip.rliiy rv.ts crcUcd 

chicfiv derivpri fr/, •*' * 903-4 llic income was Ks. 3,200, 

miJs T:ern«^^ was Rs. 3..0I I. 

Harlhar — Heirl n„ and the town has a dLspensary. 

Oiiialdroog D'lMtici ” i" IMv.ingwe /J/hI a 

,r- S'- - ,C 4 S- s. » 


the boon of iinmunitT down bta -on from BiohmS 
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tlic Chaliikyas and other royal line:. In ilie Iwclfth century it was 
included in Nonambavadi, governed by tlic Pandyas of Uchchangi. 
The fine temple of Hariharesrara \«is built in 1223 under the Hoysalas, 
by their general Polrdva. Tlic Scunas afterwards held it, and their 
general S'lhiva Tikkaina added .some buildings in 1277. Jfany benc- 
f.ictinns were bestowed down to the si.steenth century hy the Vijayanagar 
kings, one of the founders of which line tissiiincd the name of Harihar.i- 
Raya. After the fall of Vijayanagar the place was seized by the Tarikere 
chiefs, who erected the fort. From them it was taken by the Nawab of 
S.'ivanur, who granted it in jagirio Sher Khan. While in posse.ssion of 
the Muhammadans the temple was left intact, but the roof was used for 
a ntosque, a small Saracenic doorway being made in the tower for the 
pul])it. 1 larih.ar was afterw.irds sold to Hcdnfir, and later held by the 
Mar.Vb^s till taken by Haid.ii Alt in 1763, since which time it has been 
thrice captured by the Mar.lihas. Until 1S65 a Native regiment was 
stationed in the c.inionment 2 miles north-west of Ilarihar. In iSOS 
was completed llie fine bridge across the Tungabhadra for the trunk 
road towards llombay. 'I'hcrc is now also a sep.iratc bridge for the 
railw.ry. The municip.ility dates from 1871. The receipts and expen- 
diture during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 5.700 and 
Rs. 5,600. In 1903-q they were R.s. .|,ooo. 

HaringUaia.— Kstuary of the Ganges. S-.e .M.tDitf m \i i. 

Harlpur Talisil. — Tahst/ ot H.ir 5 ra District, North-West Frontier 
Province, lying between 33*' and 34° tS' N. and 72“ 33' and 73° 14' 
R., with an area of 657 .'(piarc miles. It is bounded on the north- 
west by the Indus. The /cz/m;/ consists of a sloping plain, from 1,500 
to 3.000 feet high, through which the Siran and Uarroh flow. I.ow 
hills aie dotted here and there over the plain. The population in 
1901 was 151,638, coinp.ircd with 142,856 in 1S91. It contains 
the town of IIarIi’IIK (population, 5,578), the he.nd quarters ; and 
3 1 1 \ illages. The land revenue and cesses in 1 903-4 amounted to 
Rs. 1,72,000. 

Harlpur Town ( 1). — Ilead-quaiters of the Ilaripur ta/isil of I laz.ira 
District, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 34“ N. and 72° 57' 
li., on the left b.ink of the Dor river, and on the road from llassan 
.\bd.ll to Abboit.'ib.'id. Population (t 90 *)i 5 «S 7 S- Hiirlpur was founded 
about 1.S22 by .Sard.'ir Ilarl .Singh, the Sikh goternor of HarAra, and on 
annexation became the he.id-quarters of the District, but w. is .abandoned 
in favour of Abbottnb.ul in 1853. An obelisk marks the graxc of 
Colonel Canara, a Ruropc.m oHicer of the Sikh .\rtiller), who fell m 
184S defending hi.s guns single-handed against the insurgents under 
Chattar Singh. 'I'hc iminicip.ility was constituted in 1S67. llie 
income and exiienditure during the ten yearsending 1902-5 avemgett 
Rs. 17,800. In 1903-4 the income and c.xpenditurc were Rs. 19,10° 
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aiul U^. 20,100 ro'ipi'Clhfly. TIu' tonii poi,sc-,s(i, ,i disju'nMrv anil 
a inuniriinl midtllc si-lural. 

Haripur Town (j).- OUl fnrl and villap' in the 1 )cra Gopipur lahill 
Ilf Kfmgr.i District, Punjah, .sitiiati'd in 32*' N. and 7fi'' to' l'„, on llif 
hanks of the KJnipitigfi stream, 9 niilcs sniitIt-M'cst of Kangra fort. 
Population (1901), 2,843. fowndcil in the lliirtccnth centutj-hj 

Half Chand, the Katoch Rapt of Kangra, tthosc hrother had surtctdcd 
to the tlirono of Kangra on the Itaj-'i’s svip|ioscd death. Hatl (iluml 
liad really fallen into a dry well while out lumting ; and wlien he was 
cMricated and he.ard of his hrothcr'a accession, lie resigned his right 
and rounded the town and fort of Iladptir opposite Gnlcr, making it 
the hcad-qu,irtcrs of a sc|Mratc jwinciinlity. It continued In lie liic 
capital of the .State until tSi3. when it was lre,ichenjusly scired liy 
Ranjrt Singli. A younger branch of the fSoler family still fnes in 
the town, hut the elder lirnneli resiilrs in the neighbnuring vilhgc ot 
Nandpur, and Harijiur is now of little importance. 

Hari Rud.- One of the Utgest rieers in .Afgh.'inistan, with a tiaal 
length of not less than 500 milts. It rises (34'’ 50’ X., fifi". 20' li.) at 
^ '’iTr.^4 ranR*! hninches off into the .Si.lIi-lJflh.ik 

wvn,'* Koh ranges, whieli fomi its northern anil southern watersheds. 

wiles past Her.lt and flliori.fa 
10 aT""'''®”’’'' 'frigation, it turns northwards at Koh^n 

fiinliel™' ’ "®'>ern hnimdare of AfglnlnislUn. 

finely losing Itself m the Tejendo,, sis. ' ^ 

aoutSsf oT U .‘■’“"’‘i'' ' 3 ' -. 6 ' K.. ,9 

occast; " ' ^ r'"’ >’>■ PilRrims on the 

.1. .S', SL";,';: 

resen-oir near the temnli.v visitors Iwthe in a masonry 

is held in the vicinity.^ OnTw^k half 1 

citadel, with decaying walls aM •" j” summit is the 

below the fort, r"-'"'- ’''b'-Tc are five eves 

Prom the level plain on the top 0^')^ ' cn'wy- 
sheer to the Konkan, to whij. aLJss ‘r“ 
and pulley. i„ ,he hst Mara^n «!"■ ’’v n>F 

1818, by Captain Sykes. ' ’’‘’‘■’i'andragarh was taken in 

I’lshin section of the LrthAVrafm,''*R^V" 

the tf ‘be Shahtw /a},s7o[ in -''"' 

‘be starting-pomt of the mad Unit f,' r *'’<1 « 

' 'Sa* ""'es) and for Fort 
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Sandeman (if>8 miles), willi wliich it is connected l)y a cart-road. 
Hamai contains a small ba/ar, police st.ation, dispen.sary, and dak- 
bungalow. 

Harnai (2). — Port in the Dapoli iahika of Ralnagiri District, Pombay, 
.situated in 17° 49' N. and 73” 6' E., 56 miles north-west of Ralnagin 
town. Population (1901), 6,245, '“eluding about 400 Christians. The 
port lie.s in a .small rocky bay, and i.s a shelter for cansting craft in north- 
west winds. In 181S Hamai w.is a station for llriti.sh troops. The 
ordinarj’ tmdc is siniill, hut there i.s a brisk fish market from .Septemher 
to June. In 1903-4 the e^ports amounted to 2 lakhs and the imports 
to 5 lakhs. The island fortrc.ss of Siusirntlrtig, the ‘ golden fortress ' 
or Janjtra, is a little to the north of the port. This was built by the 
liijapur Sultans in the fifteenth century, .and strengthened by Siv.aji in 
r66o. In 1698 it was a station of Kanhoji Angria’s fleet, and in 1713 
it was formally made over to him by Raja S.ahu. Under K.anhojt's 
successor it became one of the chief centres of piracy on the coast. 
1 “ '755 Commodore J.ames of the Hombay M.arine co-operated with 
the iMar.atht! fleet in attacking the fortress. After pursuing ,\ngriri’s 
fleet to southward, he returned to the vicinity of .Suvarndriig, bom- 
iMrdcd the garrison from the se.a, .and finally seired the fortress by 
a night attack'. It was then Iiamicd over to the MarSth.as. and «.is 
finally taken by Colonel Kennedy, after a brief resistance, in 1.S1.S. 
Htirnai promontory has a lighthouse, visible for 6 miles. 'I'he town 
contains one school, with 90 boys and 1 8 girls. 

Harpanatialli T^uk. — South-western taluk of iScllary District, 
^ladras, lying between 14*' 30' and 15“ o' K. .md 75" 42' anil 
76® 13' E., adjoining the Mysore plalenti, with an area of 6>i square 
miles. The population in 1901 w.as 95,646, compared with 82,241 
in 1891. The taluk contains only one town, Haki’an'.miam.i (jrojnila- 
tion, 9,320), the head-quarters : and 81 villages. The demand for land 
revenue and cesses in 1903-4 amrninted to Rs. 1,63,000. .‘\t Chigateii 
gold is found in some of the .streams. The cattle-fair at Kuruvatii is 
important. The taluk lies at a gretilcr elevation than any other in the 
District. It is traversed by two small lines of hills, and is everywhere 
diversified by picturesque iindulatioiu. with plctutani vallcy.s among 
them. Its ctistcm half drains eastwards into the (ihikka liagari, and 
the remainder slopes southwards towanls the Tungabhadra. In the 
Chikka Hagari basin jratches of black cotton soil, aggregating about 
one-eighth of the area of the tdluk, are to be found, but i)ractically the 
whole of the re.sl is covered with mixed soils. Ciwlam and k/ma are, 
as usual throughout llellary, the staple food-grains. C.istor is cxjiorted 
in considerable quantities; and a charaeteristic crop i.s the yellow - 

' nis exploit Is comincmornted liya tower sUniling on .Sliooter’s I till in Kent, 
wiiicii was erected by James's uirlow, anri is callc<l Sevenutroof; Cattle. 
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Hhidrflnn (^Vm/zV/ abyssinica), grown for the oil it produces 

'hicli flourishes ama/ingly on the most liarrcn-lookiiiL' soils h k 

S 3 ?e N T' f • ® i- «anU 

Hnrn^’ ‘ i "" <='’‘‘""^1 in the whole of the ISluk 

remains of the fort arc still ‘I"®, f?’’' ‘-‘ountr)-. 'I'hc 

on three sides, it must hive ^‘■'"8 sofrounded by water 

power after the do^fJlT^'r T'>‘^ -e to 

lalikota in icOc and bv ih . Wo'^'K^r empire at the battle of 
possessions comprised aL ‘ cciUtirj- tiicir 

"hich still further sLt^^ ‘“."“■‘‘lor All of Aiysore, 
treacherously seized the A,S1. i •'"* ‘'"n Tipf> 

relations. After the death ff 'i- r '"’P"soned him and most of hi.s 
'799, the place was occupied bv'Vnl*^ the .storm of Scringaiwtam in 
behalf of a child of the fio/hn^r Ubirm of Ilarp-inahalli on 

C^eneral Harris when Ihe^latfcr > peacefully to 

«otl the/. 4 ;,.OMvere rM ‘"o ooui'try, and lie 

-enow extinct. The i^stle ‘ both familks 

‘■‘offs atid woollen^ llu weaving 

1 ’™ OhM KIB„ 

Cwr-Vr' •,•' f ■• *■ '"° 

b,:; ”st;;C”r 

•“« fo„, b,m‘b7u“y“. 

b'ing between ai® ^'otar District f 

an area of i o8o ‘ “ 5 ' N. and -(/>,> ' Province.s, 

'■"g the W/wLT/oos'"'''''' P^Pnlatioii^of'ri ”” 

51 persons per * 5 °'; “"d 44.155 in .89^ 

Sri;’ * fw or «S;’ S'?! ■«” 
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for cultivation. Tlic cultivated area in 1903-4 was 276 stiuarc miles. 
The demand for land revenue in the same year was Rs. 1,23,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 12,000. The /a/isU was formed in 1896 by the transfer 
of the Charwa tract from Hosbangabad District and of some villages 
from the Khandwii tafisU, with the object of settling this large area of 
cultivable waste land on the ryotwari system. About 160 ryofwari 
villages have been established in the tahll, which was enlarged in 1904 
by the transfer of another tract from Iloshangiibad. 'I'hc land gener- 
ally is broken and uneven, and covered over considerable arciLS with 
forest. 

Hama. — Village in the IksTrhat subdivision of the District of the 
'Iwenty-four Parganas, Dcngal, .situated in 22° 37' N. and 88° 41' K. 
Population (1901), 705. It is the scene of a fair held every February 
in honour of Pir Gora Cliand, a Muhammadan saint, who lived 
Coo years ago and whose bones (Air) are buried here. The fair lasts 
for a week. 

Hasanparti. — 'J’own in the District .and A/M- of W.irangal, 1 [j-dcr- 
.abiid Suate, situated in 18° 5' N. .and 79° 3/ K. Population (1901), 
5,378. The special feature of the town is that it contains about 
a hundred houses of weavers, who arc engaged in making silk siiri^ 
and other silk cloths, and also in nuimifacluring silk from tastir gathered 
by the Dandra tribe. It contains a State school where Urdfl and 
Telugu are taught, .and also a police station. In the neighbourhood 
iron ore is found, from which iron and steel arc m.anufactuied in 
small qu.aiititics, and used by the ryots for imirlements of husbandry. 
A temple of Venkateshwar Sw.imi is situated in the town, and a religiou*. 
fair is held annually. 

Hasanpur Tahsll. — IN'estern tahsll oi Moradabad District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the f>ar,i;am of the same name, lying 
along the Ganges between 28° 26' and 29° 4^ N. and 7^° 4^ ‘“'d 
78° 26' I!., with an area of 547 square miles. Population incieascd 
from 153,680 in iSgr to 161,020 in 1901. There are 530 villiges .and 
three towns, the largest of which arc II.vs.vnI’UR (pD])ul.ition, 9,579)1 
the tahsll head-quarters, and B.vCHIiraon ( 7 , 45 ®)- i demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,90,000, and for cesses Rs. 34,000. 
The density of population, 294 persons per square mile, is the lowest 
in the District. The cast of the lahstl consists of a high sandy tract, 
which .suffers from cither excess or deficiency of rainfall. Between this 
and the Ganges lies a stretch of low hhSdar land with bleak sandy 
wa.ste.s, reed jungle alternating with patches of rich cultivation. The 
Mahawa rises in the Ithadar, while a long winding marsh marks its 
eastern boundary at the foot of the sandy ridge. In 1902-3 the area 
under cultivation was 315 square miles, of which only 16 were irrigated, 
chiefly from wells. 
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Hnsnnpur Town. — Ilc.iil af tlir of ilif; ume name 

in Disirii'l, Unilvil IVosinccs, siitutcd in iB' 44' N. and 

78“ 17' 1C., 33 null's iii'st of Mor.'td.lb.lil rily. IV)|iuhiiirin (jijoi), 
9 -S 7 'J- "I'l'c lonn ilrrivos its ii.mic from H.T'.'m Ktuln, who fouitdcil 
It in 1^3 !■ It riinl.niis a (lis|M‘n<>ar}' .niil a liMnrli of the Americjii 
Mvthnilist Mission, It i-, adiniiiistm'd nntlcr Act XX of 1856, with 
.III income of aboui Ks. j.ooo. Its tr.itlc is purely local; hiii .1 small 
(IiMiitity of scrj fjood 1 loth is made. The middle school h.is 145 pupil,. 

Hnsht'BhnIya Jaelrs. — A collection of petty .St.itcs in (.'cntral 
India, under the Ihindi'lkliand Af;cnry. These Jarirs were oripiailly 


a jiart of Orchlia .State. ,\hniit 1690 Mah.tr.lj.'i Udot Singh of Orchlil 
g.avc Ills brother, Itltt.ln Kai .Singh, the /irxlr of ll.sr.'igaon (non in 
Jliaiisi District). On Ins death the /iigir was subdivided into cijtlM 
Uiat/if) sli.ires among Ins sons thus forming the e«tatis of K.ari. I’a'siri, 
lar.aiili, Chirgaon, Ihii'Rw.si, llijv.s, ToKi-l'ATnii'fu, and llsXKV 
I'sliARi. I he lirst three siibsctjuintly bifanic merged in other 
holdings, while Chirgaoii was I'onfisMted in 1.S41 for the rehellion 
of the jSxfnlir llaklit .Singh, Icating four shares. The disniembtr- 
nicni of Orchh.l by the MarSlhris and the ftiriiwtion of the Jh-lnst State 
led to romtant disinites as to the sii/cniinty over these holdings. After 
the eMabhshmem of llritish suprcinac}, it w.i.s decided in iSsi Il1.1l the 
/axirtiars were directlj de|iciidcnt on the llritish Government, through 
whom the tribute lesied hv the Jh.1nsi State should he iwitl, hut that 
tiie .,l„n,ui continue the ummI ohsersanres to the Orchhl 

cue ,as tic hc.id of the family. These conditions were emlioilicd 
m die smmA granted to the ,aginf.;r, in rSa, and iBst 

IVsliifs! "n?''*''. ^ in the Cliitrs,nd'd.i fuAsi/ of 

of coiinin ^ I'rnniier Provinre. comprising a strip 

betwem, 7 l’“ Knbul river on tlic .south, 

,14 3 nnu 34 25 jjpjI yjo > , « • ,, j 

.1 „ is,i ,1 ■" '» ■’ '■■“"i’''™ 

.!« old io'., a“L" "r; 't 


of Swat, and the His,1r of H-ishins. "I" lI'C Sult.in 

which estended to the Kalpani. ^fter 

stronghold of a Muhammad/lichicftin Iw '; ‘I'P" 

madrai Path.'ms. The area is sns * "’habitants are Miiliam- 
"“turally divided into two seaions^- .and the tract is 
from the Sw.1t river; a„d the Ju J .'“"•''‘"ds, irrigated 

’ '"B'’ I’lmn, which is inter- 
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sci'ied by ihc Sw.'U River Omal. Xc.ir tlie head of tlu- catial it- 
Akazai Fori. 

Massan District.— District in the west of the Stale of My.sorc, 
lying between 12° 31' and 13® 33' X. .md 75® 23' and 76' 3S' IC.. witir 
an arc<\ of 2,647 square miles. It is iKitinded on the north by Kadiir 
District : on the e.tsl by 'nniikfir and Mysore Districts ; on the south 
by Coorg: and on tire west by the South Kan.ira District of Madr.is. 

The main body of the-Districl crmsisls of the lii:\i.\VAn rivei 


iMsin. The only exce])lions are the west of Manjarabad, 
to the Xcirtvati in Soulli K.inar.i: and the ,\rsikere 
taluky whose waters mn norllt to ilic Vedavati in 
Cliitaldroog District. 'I'lie Cauvery flows tlrrotigh 
a small portion of the south. 'I'hc course of the 


which diains 

Pliysical 

aspects. 

lieiiuv.ili Is 


first south in Manjarilhad, then east from the Coorg border to 


beyond Hcle-Narsipur, where it turns .sonlh and runs into the 


Cauvery in Mysore District. Its chief irilml.iry is tlie ^’agachi 
from the liclur taluk, wliich joins it near Gorfir in the llass.in taluk. 


The Manjar.rbad side of the District, resting on the brow of tlie 
Western Gli.ils, forms p.irt of the .Malcsime or M.dn.ul, tlie ‘hill 


country,’ the remainder being Maidrni or Itayal-sunc, the ‘[ilam roiin- 
try,' also called Mudu-slnic or * e.tst country.’ ’i’hc mountains foriimv' 
the western limit evtend from Jenkalbeltii in the north to the IJis.dc 
.y/w/ in the south, including in the p.moraiua the superb Jenk.tl 
I’Cha (4,558 feci), Mark.ingudd.i (4.265 feet', Devarbetia (4.106 feel), 
.and the towering height of Siihr.dimany.i or I’lislijugiri (5,626 feet). 
Low ranges of granitic hills run along the north, through' the liehii, 
Hassan, and .-Xrsikere taluks, marking the w.itersbed which seiiar.iics 
the Kislna and Cauvery river systems. Indr.dietla (3,309 feet j at .Sr.iv.in.i 
lielgola is noted for the colo.ssal Jain .stiilue on its summit. Some 
low hills pass through the lI<ilc-N.-irsii)ur taluk low.irds Ilassan .mil 
Channarayap.Una. The MalnSd or highland region oecnjncs the whole 
of Manjar.1b.-id and the west of Ildar. It has been thus gia.ihic.db 
described;— 


1 he coHutry is generally umlul.>ling till on .iiipro.iching the Chats 
when It becomes preciiiitous. Perha])s there is no scenery in Indi.i' 
more heaiiliful tb.an the somhem part of this tract, adjoining the north- 
west of Coorg. It for the most pan icsembles the richest park scenety 
m Jsngland. Hills cotered with the finest grass or .•(iiially verdant 
crops of gram, adorned and crowned with clumps of noble forest trees 

carefully, and ccriainlv witli 
lpnnr,n ^ I’*" ''8'"-“’’' I'cautifiil knolls have been 

ami ntr ‘'’‘= «" "■•'ich to build the small marks 

the "V’’'"!’ ‘■■'’“"‘'■y abounds ; and 

surround or are m the virinjly of these are tended with 
greatest c.tre, and the trees coniimsing them replaced .is ibex 
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die off or arc blown down. The southern dilTcrs fiom the moic 
northerly and westerly parts in the absence of those dense junple. 
which obscure the view, and in the soft character of the hills, nhich 
arc in most instances quite free from the stunted date, ami smooth 
as the lawn of a villa on the Thames. But the whole iahili is beautiful, 
and less wooded than Coorg or Nagar, though greatly partaking of the 
features of both.’ 


The hfaidan or lowland tract, forming the Largest and most populoui 
portion of the District, consists of an undulating plain country, generally 
cultivated, but having e.\tcnsive hSvak or grazing lands. Patches 
covered with the wild date are common, and in some parts are limited 
tracts of stunted jungle growing upon a gravelly, gritty soil. The 
high-lying lands, particularly in the Hassan, Channarayapatna, and 
Holc-Nar.sipur taluks, have a singularly bare and bleak appearance, 
.md are frequently so stony that they arc unfit for cultivation. Tliey 
form, however, good catchment basins for tanks, and the valleys below 
arc rich and well wooded. 

Throughout the District, kaolin, felspar, quartz, and other materials 
suitable for the manufacture of earthenware are abundant. Kanhar, 
a tufaccous nodular limestone, is found in many parts, and is the only 
form of limestone known. It occurs in alluvial valleys and on the 
banks of .some streams, under or mixed with coloured clay. Potstonc, 
from which the images at Halebid arc carved, is found at placc.s in 
1 1 C Has<ran and Bclflr taluks. Hematite iron ore is obtained from the 
BSgadi hills in the Atsikcrc Ai/wi, associated with granitic rocks, broken 
.^“Iri-mining was commenced a few years ago at 

am la li and Kcmpinkoic, but has been abandoned on account of the 
poor results obtained. 


found in this District is generally the same as in 

fXntc in Coorg. The portion occupying the Western 

unrii-itlrrrin^ ncc) possesses a splendid arborescent flora pcrliaiB 
unm.iiicd m any other part of India. 

die raean"S!nr Hian tliat of Bangalore, 

has touched . 13 ' in lanuarv minimum 

April ,s much modified by ’ll ’'f 

light fogs in the niornin",.ln»i • "■estem caist, and by 

"hirli is p Marctlj compensates for the malaria 

'»<= «ris’rai„,rhut 5.ev‘rnT'''”®r'”l'y after 

liiitt ahli- to i\tttist.ind it tlKin^ti”' “'^'^.'""“tired, and arc ultimately 

whom siircitml, each year to ibntticL™!?' themselves, numbers of 

r-'Sss 33 inches ; bm ,i,c ro„ni^ i . ® at f fass.an 

the country Imraering on the Western Chills 
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has a much heavier fall, the annual average at Sakleshpur being 
84 inches, and at Aigur as high as 100. Even this is exceeded at some 
of the western coffee estates, the average fit Byakarvalli estate being 
I ro inches, and at Hulhalli estate 120. During the south-west monsoon, 
May to August, the rainfall is continuous, with a few slight breaks. Tlie 
sone or drizzling lain extends fis far as Grama, 8 miles east of Hassan, and 
the condition of the surrounding vegetation distinctly shows the lines of 
demarcation which separate the Malnad from the Maidan country. The 
north-east monsoon also reaches the District, and the heavy rain in 
October is of great value in filling the tanks in the Maidan. 

Tlie earliest event supported by any evidence was a migration of 
Jains from Ujjain under the leadership of Bhadrabahu, in order to escape 
a dreadful famine of twelve years’ duration which he 
had predicted. He was accompanied by Chandra 
Gupta, said to be the great Maurya emperor. While the emigrants were 
on their way to Punnata (south Mysore), Bhadrabahu died at Sraiana 
Belgola, attended in his last moments by Chandra Gupta, who remained 
there till his oini death twelve years later. These occurrences are 
recorded in ancient rock inscriptions at Sravana Belgola. They invested 
the place with a sanctity which led to the well-known Jain settlement 
there. The country is said to have been prosperous and well populated, 
but to whom it belonged is not stated. The Kadambas, whose capital 
was at Banavasi, were ruling in the west of the District in the fourth and 
fifth centuries, and also again in some part of the eleventh. But the 
greater portion of the country was under the Gangas, whose inscriptions 
occur in all parts. Their general and minister, Chamunda Kaya, erected 
the colossal Jain image of Gomata on the highest hill at Sravana Belgola 
about 983. The Cholas overthrew the Ganga power in 1004, and the 
Changalvas in the south-west and the KongSlvas in Arkalgud became 
subject to them. But the rise of the Hoysalas stopped their progress 
farther north. These sprang from a line of chiefs in the Western Ghats 
to the north of ManjarSbad, and made Dorasamudra (now Halebid in 
the Belur /ff/wA) their capital. Vishnuvardhana of this line, about 1 1 16, 
drove the Cholas out of Mysore. Ballala II (1173-1209) carried the 
Hoysala dominions up to the river Kistna, making Lakkundi in Dharwar 
his residence for some time. The king Somesvara (1233-54) extended 
the kingdom southwards over the Chola country, where he took up his 
abode at Kannanur near Trichinopoly. The Hoysala power was brought 
to an end in the fourteenth century by Muhammadan invasions from 
Delhi. But in 1336 was founded the Vijayanagar empire, under which 
the Manjarabad country and Belur were given to a line of chiefs who 
continued in power with intervals till the nineteenth century. Sleanwhile 
most of the District had been conquered by the hlysore Rajas in the 
seventeenth century. The Chaimarayapatna fort was built in 1648 by 
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triMty with 1(ija])iir, no doiilrt to mark the limits of the two icrritorto, 
8ivapp.t iVaik, the Kcladi cliiof of Bcdnflr, opposed the Mysore lon- 
(|ucsts, and not only held Mnnj.ir.ih!id but bestowed lielQr and other 
parts on the fugitisc Vijayanagar king, svhrt had taken refuge with him, 
v\ cn invading Scringapatain in 1 646 on his behalf, I’cacc was eventually 
concluded between the two powers in 1C94, by which six iiSils of Man- 
jar.ihad were restored to the <»ld chiefs, and the test divided between 
the contending parties. When Haitlar -subdued IJcdnnr in 1763, ilan- 
jarahad was allowed to remain in the hands of the chiefs on paying 
tribute. ,\fier the fall of ijeringap.ilani it wa.s- absorbed into .Mysore. 

Within this District .ire included sonic of the most rcmarkahle aicli- 
.leologicnl nionumcnls in India. Of the colossal Jain image of Goniata 
at Sravana Bcigol.a, I'ctgusson says — ' Nothing grander or more imi»sing 
exists anywhere out of Jsgypt.’ It is a monolith, 57 feet high, in the 
luiinan form, nude, with no supjiort above the thighs, and stands on the 
.summit of a granite hill 400 feet high. It was erected hy ChSmuntla 
Rilya, us inscribed at its fool in the Marfitlii, Kannrese, and Tamil 
anguages, in N.ignrl, Hala-Knnnad.-i, and Grantlia and Yattcluilu ch.iT- 
actors respectively. Its date is about 983, and it belong.s to the Ganga 
ixrnod. Among architccliiral monuments, the Chenna Kesava temple 
.It lielflr and the Hoysnlc-siara at H.ilcbrd take the first r,ink. They are 
111 tile Clullufcyati style, and were erected under the Hoys.alas in the 
c cventh and twelfth centuries. Fcigusson [mtises the great temple at 
llalebfd, as one of the buildings on which the advocate of Hindu archi. 
Mturc would desire to Ukc his .stand; and he s.iys that the minute 
e a oration o the caning in both may probably be considered as one of 
le most marvellous exhibitions of human labour to be found even in 
c patient • -csi. 1 he artistic coiubinaiion of horiMnud with vertical 

ill'fvn'- ^ ^ outline and of light and shade, far surjiass anything 

i “'’® F'-'* ''^hat mediaeval architects were often 

Halebrd* ' 'Hs " “'mined so jicrfcctly ns was done at 

re:tored:hc pr« t 

The poJulaL aVenc 1 Pe I*“W«hed. 

518,987, (i88i) 428 xia * (<870 

V i) 428.344 . (1891) 5„,p75_ . 568010 TIk 

Population. J®™ m 188, ,«.s due to Ih^ faUne o? x876^R 

16,668 Musalmans, s,03s Anin "st^^rTol ph 

16 'others.- The deLity of p“S«on Iss 

that for the Suite being sSj. The "umber o'fmrnris'’r4;rd7i!j 
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lagcs 2,546, The head-quarters are at Hassan Town (population, 
8,241). 

The following table gives the principal statistics of population 
in 1901; — 



Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

e 

0 

1 

9 

t 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population bc- 
t%\een iSqt 
ami 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
urite. 

Taluk. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Hassan 

47 .'i 

3 

568 

135,961 

365 

•f ll.I 

6,018 

BelQr . 

339 

1 

410 

79,192 

3.14 

-i- 9»2 

3,535 

Aisikcte 

4S6 

3 

354 

79,588 

164 

+ 3 ^ 

3,394 

Channaraj-apatna . 

4'5 

2 

396 

90 . 9 S 0 

210 

+ 16.3 

*,715 

Hole-Narsipur 

3.13 

I 

338 

5^149 

246I 

+ 

1,046 

ArkaIgSd , 

361 

3 

303 


394 

+ 1.3 

3,866 

Slanjarabad . 

438 

1 

*77 

59,304 

13s 

+ 6.3 

3,233 

District total 

3,647 

14 

*.546 

568,919 

3 IS 

+ II. I 

23,406 


The IVokkaligas or cultivators number 173,000 ; the outcaste Holeyas 
and Madigas, 93,000 and 12,000 j Ling%ats, 83,000 ; Kurubas or shep- 
herds, 45,000. Of Brahmans there are 19,000. The nomad Lambanis 
are 3,000 strong, and Koramas half that number. Of MusalmSns the 
most numerous are Shaikhs, 11,000. By occupation, 81 per cent, are 
engaged in agriculture and pasture; 6 per cent, in the preparation and 
supply of material substances; 5-5 per cent, in unskilled labour not 
agricultural ; and 2-5 per cent in the State service. 

The number of Christians is 3,79s, of whom 3,554 are natives. At 
Grama there was a Roman Catholic chapel in the eighteenth century, 
which was protected by a Muhammadan officer and thus escaped 
destruction at the hands of Tipu Sultan. Sathalli is the centre of an 
agricultural community established by the Abbe Dubois early in the 
nineteenth century. The Wesleyan Mission has a station at Hassan 
town. Church of England chaplains at Bangalore visit Arsikere for 
the railway staff there. 

The soil of the Malnad is a rich red sedimentary deposit, with forest 
loam in the jungles, and a red laterite soil on the grass-covered hills. 
The hills are of primitive formation, chiefly granitic, , . 
with a little iron ore. The products of this part are 
rice in the valleys, and coffee and cardamoms on the forest slopes. 
The soils in the plains surrounding the hills are generally of a rich 
sedimentary character, easily worked and yielding fine crops of cereals 
or garden produce. On the tops of the rising ground the soil is 
generally thinner and more sandy or gravelly than in the valleys, 
where it tends rather to be clayey and dark in colour. There 
are also other extensive tracts with a gravelly sandy soil, resulting 
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patches, chiefly in the Arkalgfld Chiiim - ® ®«ent and in 
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Taluk, 


Haesan 
BelDr . 

Arsikcre 

ChMnaiayapatna 
llole-xfarsipnr 
Arkalgad . 
Manjarabad , 


1 Toul 

t 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Por«ts, 

Cuftiiable 

tiastc. 

1 439 

agfi 
' 481 

411 

1 :!04 

231 

428 

171 

lai 

t6o 

200 

9 » 

120 

126 

4 > 

39 

8 

13 

49 j 

31 

1 

100 

1 

fi 

26 

59 

22 

22 

34 

3.3 

82 

« 

29 

*<490 

989 

>73 ) 

*23 

248 
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found to be well ari 'thich cover the slnno^ r ® "t^lt ted loam of 
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1831 was beginning to attract some attention. It did not, however, 
become general till the first European plantation was opened in 1843. 
Since then others have taken up jungle lands and invested capital 
largely in the enterprise. Every native in the Malnad has a few 
coffce-trees planted at the back of his house, and the patch and 
principal gaudas have extended this cultivation till it embraces in small 
plots the whole of the jungles amid whicli their villages are situated. 
This industry, not long ago so flourishing, is at the present time in 
a most depressed condition, owing to the great fall in prices due to the 
competition of South America. The cardamom plant is indigenous, 
growing wild in the densely wooded mviiies on the verge of the 
Western Ghiits. Its .systematic cultirntion has for some years been 
undertaken on a large scale. Though the soil in many parts is 
favourable, little attention has been paid to the cultivation of wheat 
and cotton. The former is grown in the Arsikere tS/ii/:, and the latter 
in that and the Arkalgud ttlluL Tobacco is grown to some extent on 
dry lands in parts of the Arsikere, Belur, and ArkalgOd tdlulis. 
Ark.algfid tobacco is much prized for snuff ; but that of liarnhalli and 
Belflr is of inferior quality, and chiefly sold on the west coast for 
chewing. Of the cultivated area in 1903-4, rice occupied 162 square 
miles, ragi 141, other food-grains 84, gram 101, coffee 69, oilseeds 54, 
garden produce 36, and sugar-cane 8. 

During the twelve years ending 1904 Us. 58,000 was advanced 
as agricultural loans for land improvement, and Rs. 14,000 for 
irrigation wells. 

The area irrigated from canals is 19 square miles, from tanks and 
wells 128, from other sources 28. The length of channels drawn from 
rivers is 153 miles, and the number of tanks 5,944, of which 231 are 
classed as ‘ major.’ 

The area of State forests is 1S4 square miles, of ‘reserved ’ lands 37, 
and of plantations 2. The forest receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. r, 18,000, 
the chief item being sandal-wood. 

The unsuccessful attempts at gold-mining at Ilarnh.'illi and Kem))in- 
kote have already been referred to. A certain quantity of soap.stonc 
is quarried for use in making images and large water-vessels. Lateritc 
is very generally employed in the MalnSd for building purposes. 
A little iron ore is smelled at Bagadi in the Arsikere taluk. It is used 
chiefly for agricultural implements. 

Good cotton cloth is manufactured at Holc-Narsipur. In other 
parts only the coarsest kinds are made. The Musalmflns at Channa- 
rayapatna and Hole-Narsipur make small articles of ^^3 

silk, such as purses, cords, and tassels. The woollen communications, 
blankets worn by the peasantry are made by the 
Kuruba or shepherd class in all taluks except Manjarabrid. The 
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mamifacture of bra.‘'S and copper vessels is virtually a monopoly of the 
Jains at Sr.itana llclgola. Their pots are of excellent quality and meet 
with a ready sale at Mysore, and at the great annual festival at Subrah- 
iiianya in South Kanara. Oils (c.istor and gingelly) arc mostly exported 
to Kanara, Coorg, and to llirfir in Kadflr District. Gunny-lxigs arc 
made in the Arkalgud, Ilole-Narsipur, iind ChannarSyapatna DMi, 
and b.ags fur the export of grain arc also made from the baric of a tree 
called gaja mara or ‘ cleplinnt-trcc.' The trunk is .steeped in water, 
after which the bark is removed entire by thrashing it, in which state 
it is not unlike the leg of an elephant, ’i'lierc arc reported to be 1,617 
looms for cotton, 6^6 for wool, 16 for other fibres, iijtj oil-mills, and 
apt mills for .sugar and jaggery. 

The trade of the coirntr)- is ebielly in the lunds of outsiders, who 
fretpicnt the difierent markets. There arc therefore few merchants 
resident in the District of any wealth or importance. In addition to 
colTcc, the articles exported arc chiefly food-grains. The imports 
consi.st of iron, European cottons and woollens, arcca-nuts and 
coco-nut.s, and .salt. The great rice market is at Alfir in the Hassan 
/d/«A. It is attended by the r)ots of the Maln.id, who bring their rice 
in large quantities for sale, and by purcluiscrs who come from great 
distances with carts and droscs of bullocks for lliu conveyance of 
the rice purchased. Other important trading places are Yesaliirpet, 
Kctichammann Hoskote, and Channar.tyapatna. 

1 he Southern Mahratta R,ailw.ay from 0 .mga 1 ore to I’oona runs for 
17 nidcs through the north-east of the District. The length of Pro- 
vincial roads is 173 miles, and of District fund roads 444 miles. 

mcc the general famine ending in 1878, the District, thougli somc- 
Faminc. •’'fleeted by higli prices of fond-graims, has 

exposed to scarcity amounting to famine, 
the areca gardens sulTcred severely in the drought which prevailed 
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Administration. following subdivisions were placed i 

Atkalcud- ®''^s*'shint Commissioners: H.issan ar 

Hassan tLn. ^ Hole-Nntsipur, with hcad-quarters 
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The land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in thousands 
of rupees : — 



18S0-1. 

1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1903-4. 

Land revenue . 
Total revenue . 

9,60 

1 1. as 

10.58 

14.54 

12.07 

17.35 

11.5C 

16.99 


The revenue survey iind settlement were introduced in the north 
between 1877 and 1S79, in the west in iSSi and 1S82, in the south in 
1883 and 1884, and in the east in 1885, The incidence of land 
revenue per acre of cultivated area in 1903-4 was Rs. i-ra-s. The 
average assessment per acre on ‘dry’ land is R. o-rj-y (niaxiniuni 
scale Rs. 2-8-0, minimum scale R. 0-2-0) j on ‘wet’ land, Rs. 3-14-7 
(maximum scale Rs. ro, minimum scale R. 0-2-0} ; and on garden 
land, Rs. 4-4-1 1 (maximum scale Rs. t6, minimum scale Rs. 1-8-0). 

In 1903-4 there were eight municipalities— Hassan, Alvir, Sakleshinir, 
Belfw, Arsikere, Chaniiarayapatna, Arkalgud, and Hot.r.-NAR.siPuu — 
with an income of Rs. 37,000 and an expenditure of Rs. 40,000. There 
were also six village Unions— Ranavar, Harnhalli, Konanfir, Gr.xma, 
Sravana Selgouv, and Basavapatna — whose income and expenditure 
were Rs. 6,000 and Rs. ir,ooo. The Di,strict and laluk boards, whicli 
deal with local affairs outside these areas, had an income of Rs. 71,000 
and spent Rs. 79,000, including Rs. 16,000 on roads and building.s. 

The police force in 1903-4 consisted of one superior officer, 73 sub- 
ordinate officers, and 392 constables. There were 8 lock-ups, containing 
a daily average of 26 prisoners. 


The percentage of Uteraic persons in 1901 was 4.1 (7.7 males 
and 0-4 females). The number of schools increased from 331 with 
7,614 pupils in 1890-t to 442 with 10,167 pupils in igoo-i. In 
1903-4 there were 442 schools (169 public and 273 private) with 
9,117 pupils, of whom 1,165 were girls. 

Besides the civil hospital at Hassan, there arc 14 dispensaries, at 
which 93,487 patients were treated in 1904, of whom 692 were 
in-patients. The total expenditure was Rs. 25,000. 

There were 3,817 persons vaccinated in 1904, or 10 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Hassan Tauk.— Central Ulluk of Hassan District, Mysore, in- 
cluding^ the AlQr sub-i'oM-, and lying between la" 48' and 13° 13' N, 
7 S_ 53_R"d 76“ 19 E., with an area of 475 square miles. The 
^pulation m 1901 was 125,961, compared with 113,397 in 1891. 
the contains three towns, Hassan (population, 8,241), the head- 
quarters, Grama (1,936), and AlDr (1,299); and 568 villages. The 
and revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,66,000. The Hemiivaii 

er terms the southern boundary’, receiving from the north tlie 
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Hasua. — Town in Gaya District, Bengal. See Hisua. 

Hata. — Central lahsU of Gorakhpur District, United Pro\’inces, 
comprising the parganas of Silhat, Shahjahanpur, and Havoli, and 
lying between 26® ai' and 26® 58' N. and 83° 29' and 83° 58' E., 
with an area of 571 square miles. Population fell from 430,069 in 
1891 to 428,846 in 1901. There are 950 villages and two towns, 
including ROdarp’or (population, 8,860). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,83,000, and for cesses Rs. 62,000. The 
density of population, 751 persons per square mile, is considerably 
above the District average. The iahstl includes a fertile stretch of 
level country between the Little Gandiik on the north-east and the 
Rapti on the south-west. Smaller streams also cross it, and provide 
water for irrigation. The area under cullivation in 1903-4 was 
457 square mile.s, of which 134 were irrigated. Wells supply more 
than half the irrigated area, and tanks, swamps, and small streams 
most of the remainder. 


Hathras Tahsil. — Soutli-westem iahstl of Aligarh District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Hathras and Mursan, and lying 
between 27® 29' and 27° 47' N. and 77° 52' and 78® 17' E., with an 
area of 290 square miles. The population rose from 208,264 in 1891 
to 225,574 in rpoi. There are 393 villages and five towns, the largest 
of which is Hathras (population, 42,578), the lahs}! head-quarters. 
The density is 778 persons per square mile, while the District average 
is 612. The demand for land revenue in t903-4 was Rs. 4,44,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 74,000. The eastern portion of the lahsl! lies low, 
and the drainage is naturally bad, but it has been much improved 
by artificial channels. There is no canal-irrigation, and well-irrigation 
has recently become more difficult owing to a fall in the spring-level ; 
but an extension of the Mat branch of the Upper Ganges Canal is con- 
templated. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 239 square 
miles, of which 113 were irrigated. 

Hathras Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name in 


Aligarh District, United Provinces, situated in 27® 36' N. and 78® 4' E., 
on the roads from Muttra to the Ganges and from Agra to Aligarh, and 
on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, and also connected with the East 
Indian Railway by a short branch ; distance by rail from Calcutta 
857 mile.s, and from Bombay 890 miles. Population is increasing 
rapidly: (1872) 23,589, (1881) 34,932, (1891) 39,181, and (1901) 
42,578. In 1901 Hindus numbered 36,133 and Mu.salmilns 5,482. 

After the British annexation in 1803, the ialukdar, Daya Ram, a Jal 
of the same family as the Raja of Mursan, gave repented proofs of an 
insubordinate spirit; and in 1817 the Government was compelled to 
send an expedition against him under the command of Major-General 
Marshall. Hathras was then one of the stronge.st forts in Upper India, 
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hAthras town 


the works having been carefully modelled on the improvements made 
in the fort at Aligarh. After a short siege, terminated by a heavy 
cannonade, a magazine within the fort blew up and destroyed half the 
garrison. Daya Ram himself made his escape under cover of the night, 
and the remainder of the garrison surrendered at discretion. During 
the Mutiny the town was kept tranquil by Chaube Ghansham Das, a 
blind pensioned (ahslMar, who was afterwards murdered by the rebels 
at Kasganj. The town is essentially a trading centre, and the site is 


crowded. A project for improved drainage is under consideration, 
and it is also proposed to bring a water-supply from the Mat branch 
canal. The chief public buildings are the municipal ball and male 
and female dispensaries. The Church Missionary Society and Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission have branches here. 


Hathras has been a municipality since 1865. The income and 
expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 34,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 66,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 53,000); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 54,000. The municipality had a closing 
balance of Rs. 26,000 and also Rs. 31,000 invested. 

Hathras was a place of some importance even before British rule, 
and now it ranks second to Cawnpore among the trading centres of the 
Doab. There is a large export trade in both coarse and refined sugar. 
Grain of all sorts, oilseeds, cotton, and ghl form the other staples of 
outward trade; while the return items comprise iron, metal vessels, 
uropean and native cloth, drugs and spices, and miscellaneous wares, 
he town is becoming a considerable centre for industrial enterprise. 

cotton-gins and five cotton-presses, besides a spinning 
mi . These factories employed 1,074 hands in 1903. There are two 
schools with 300 pupils. 

Bengal, situated for the most part in 
north-west of Saran District, but also com- 
Dariedinm^’ Muzaffarpur, Shahabad. Patna, and 

S &arL ^ United Provinces, 

cultivated. The pmula^^fn"? 

(including cessesl aiLuniPH • 534, 90S- The rent roll 

revenue and cesses to 2.55 

aristocratic houses ^n Bihar ** of the oldest of the 

for more thanThu“dr J ^ ^ in SSran 

Gautama Babhans or Bhm^h:i “ste of 

Bettiah, andTekari also bew”’ ^f“Barajas of Benares, 

pur or Hathwa commences wfth Tl •’‘sfory of Raj Huse- 

When the East IndiaSLTL AT F«eh Sahi. 

> emsed to pay revenue but 
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reai'iftcl the Conipaiiy's troop*? ??Iitk were >*-nl ai;.iin'>i Itini, ;(ntl w.i' 
difficulty c\]>elled from Htf-ciwr. He retired t<» a Ur^e trar't of for(•^^ 
between Gorakhpur and S.lran, ivhcnrc he fre(|iiciitly imaded the Briti*-!! 
territories, and pave constant trotihle until 1775. I or some jc.tf' the 
estate remained under the direct niannpeincnt of tlov* rntnem, hut itt 
1791 I/>rd Cornwallis restored it to Clihatarrlh.lri S.'dit, a grand neplo u 
of Fateh SfJii. Tlic title of MaharajA It.diaditr was conferred on him 
in 1S37, Fateh ?ahi having died in the interim, hnring the Mutinj 
the MahSraja displiycd conspicuous Ir.y.rliy, and «as r< ?vardcd hy th*- 
gift of some confiscatctl villages in .SliMi.'dud I>isifirt, uhirh ji< Idi<l 
a gross rental of Ks. 10,003 per annum. Mah.'iS.lj'i Cldmt.irdh.'.ri S'dn 
liahadur died in t85S and ssas succeeded hy his grc.ii-grandwjn, 
.Mahjr.;j.i U.ajcndr.t I’rat.ap S.lhi, who held th- C'Mtc until his (hath 
in iSgfl, when the Court of Wanls twk po.s.-s.iim on 1). h.ilf of hr. 
minor son. In 1S6S the I’rivj Council held th.il the (state i- an 
imp.irtihlc R.ij descending to the eldest son. .\t Il.'ithw.i, ij milt- 
north of .Siiv.=in, stands the M.ah.«r.'ij.Fs pal.icc. .1 sjdcndid intdcn 
building with one of the most imipnificcnt cVrr.'.Jr halK in India, ‘I lie 
M.iharanl h.ts recently huili a handsome ho'jiital, namt'l the Vii toria 
Hospital. A model agricultural and cattle hreeding f.itm 1ms hun 
opened at Srljiur. 

HSUa.— Island in N’o.'ikh.'di Iristrirt, Kastirn Bengal and A''im, 
.situated in the estuary of the Meghn'i river, tind lying i»etw<ctt ra' ^5' 
and j2* 42 N’, and 90 53' and 91' 9' K., with an arta of 185 s.piare 
miles. It conlains 49 villages, and in 1901 had .1 population of 55.3(15, 
the average density being 299 persons jr-er s.juarc mile. Muhamnud.ins 
number 44,000 .and Hindus t i.ooo. The island lies low, ami is onij 
partially protected by einh.inkmcnts from the inciitsions of tin* sc.t. 
It IS thus exposed to storm-waves, and the great cjelone of iK;r. 
destroyed 30,000 perions, (»r more than half the jiopulation. 

Hatta.~Xorth-caslern /<;/rrr/of Damoh District, Central Provinces, 
lying between 23'^ 43' and 2.,^ Jh' N, and 79 K' .mid 79 52' i;., 
with an area of 1,019 ^^uare miles. The popul.ition dccn.ised from 
• iOfijO in 1S91 to 102,010 in 1931. The density »n the latter scar 
tra? 100 persons per sijuarc mile. The /<t//sl/ contains 424 mli.ib’itcd 
'allaga. 'Fhc head-rpurters, ILnu, is .a vill.ige of 4,365 inh.ihii.mts, 
24 milc.s from Damoh town by road. Excluding 249 s,p,.i,e miles 
0 •ovemment forc-St, 57 per cent, of the available are.i is occuiiicd 
or cultivation. 'Fhe cultivated area in 1903-4 was 335 sipiarc mile-s. 
ne demand for land revenue in the s.vmc ye.vr was Rs. 1,38,000, 
and for cesses Its. 13,000. Tlic greater jeiri of the /a/m/ consists 
rf hlack-soil plain in the valley of the .Soti.'ir river, with a licit 

hill and forest country forming the se.irp of the Vimlhvan i.mge 
to the north. • • 
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Haul], — River of Bengal. See Mat.\iihanoa. 

Haungtharaw. — Townslitp of Amherst District, I.ower llurmiL 
Set Kawkarkik Township. 


Haveli. — Head-qu.'irters ialtika of Poona District, Bombay, including 
the petty subdivision {peihd] of Mulshi, and lying between 18' 16' and 
18” 44' N. and 73® 19' and 74° is' E., with an area of 823 square 
miles. It contains 2 towns, Poona City (population, 153,320), the 
District and tahtha head-quarters, .md Kirkhe (10,797) ; and 235 
villages. The population in 1901 was 326,955, compared with 337,182 
in iSgi. The density, 397 persons per sqiiiirc mile, is more than 
double the District average. The demand for land revenue in t903-4 
was 2.2 lakhs and for cesses Rs. 20,000. The southern boundary 
is a spur of the IVestern GItats, of which the hill fort of Singarh is 
the most conspicuous feature. The flat-topped hills and terraces have 
usually a shallow surface of black soil strewn with stones. Owing 
to the proximity of the Poona market Haveli is more energetically 
and carefully tilled than other parts of the District. The tihha is 
well watered. The climate is usually dry and healthy. The annu.1l 
rainfall averages 32 inches. 


Haveri. — Head-quarters of the Karajgi ialuka, Dharwiir District, 
Bombay, situated in 14® 47' N. and 75® 28' E., on the Southern 
Mahratta I^ilwaj'. Population (1901), 7,974. Haveri has a consider- 
able trade in cotton and other commodities, especially in cardamoms, 
brought from Kanara to be washed in a small lime-impregnated 
well. It h.is four temples and a monastery. Haveri was con- 
sumed a municipitlity in 1879 und had an as’crage income of 
Rs. 4,doo during the decade ending 1901. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 5,100. The town contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, 

* municipal middle school, and four other schools, 
of which one is for girls. 

— f^™‘hernmost District of the North -West 
P°fdon of that Province east of the 
74® 6'E Jir 23 ' 44 ' and 35' N. and 7*“ 33 ' and 

miles Thp IV*! or, including Tanawal, 3,062 square 

runntng ntth 'T "TT ‘°"ene of Brid^h te^itory 

miles in width and th^cp **'’ "’‘'es. The southern base is 56 
east, is only about j c miles'^™! 

separates the Distrii rwT/’ Kagiin range 

on the east the ranop Z- “ dependency of Kashmir; and 

river and the Jhelum ^pn'"^ *’°'dere the left bank of the Kunliar 
Punjab District of ** Kashmir, Punch, and the 

and the lofty ^nges wl^fch ‘nv' 'w ®'“nk Mountain 

and on the south is Attock eastern bank of the Indus ; 

Attock District of the Punjab. Thus the Districl- 
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HAZARA DISTRICT 

lies like a wedge of British territory driven in between Kashmir on the 
cast and the independent hills on the west. 

Hazara presents every gradation of scenery, altitude, and climate. 
The valley of the Harroh, only 1,500 feet above sea-level, merges 
into the Hazara plain, an area of 200 square miles, pjjysical 

with a mean elevation of 2,500 feet. Higher again aspects, 

is the Oiash plain, where Abbottabad lies between 
4,000 and 5,000 feet above the sea. Lastly the Kagan valley, com- 
prising one-third of the total area, is a sparsely populated mountain 
glen, shut in by parallel ranges of hills which rise to 17,000 feet above 
the sea. Never more than 15 miles apart, these ranges throw out spurs 
.across the valley, leaving only a narrow central gorge through which 
the Kunhar river forces an outlet to the Jhelum. 

The scenery is picturesque and ever-changing. Distant snowy ranges 
to the north; the higher mountains of Hazara, clothed with pines, 
oaks, and other forest trees, the lower ranges covered with grass and 
brushwood j cultivation appearing on every available spot, from the 
small terraces cut with great labour in the hill-sides to the rich irriga- 
tion of the Haripur and Pakhli plains ; water in every form, from the 
swift torrents of the Kunhar and Jhelum and the strong deep stream 
of the Indus, to the silent lakes of the Kagan valley — all these suggest 
Kashmir and offer a vivid contrast to the arid plains of Northern India. 

Hazara may be described geologically as a section of the earth’s 
crust coming well within the area of Himalayan disturbance, although 
the trend of the hill-ranges is altered from north-west — south-east 
to north-east — south-west. It is divisible into four distinct zones or 
belts of formations separated from' one another by faults with over- 
thrust, and each zone exhibits more plication or metamorphism as 
the higher and more north-westerly r^ions are approached. The first, 
to the north-west, is composed of metamorphic schists and sills 
of gneissose granite, and includes most of the country north-west of 
Abbottabad and the Dor valley. The second zone is composed 
of a grejit and ancient slate series, with outliers of younger rocks in 
the high, isolated hill-groups north-east of Abbottabad. The next in 
order, together with the outliers of that just described, comprises a great 
series of marine deposits beginning with a marked unconformity and 
basal conglomerate, and extending from the infra-Trias (Devonian?) 
up to Nummulitic, the rocks being mostly limestones or dolomitic 
limestones with subordinate shales and sandstones. In this series 
the Trias and Nummulitic are well developed, while the Jura Cretaceous 
strata are comparatively thin. Last of all are the Upper Tertiary 
zone of Murree sandstone and the lower and upper Siwalik sandstones 
.and conglomerates to the south, stretching away into the R.awalpindi 
plale.au. 
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A coaly layer is found below the Numinulitic linieslonc in tlie Dor 
and neighbourhood. It i.s much crushed, uncertain in tliickncis, and 
mixed with much clay. It.s value (if any) requires proWng’. 

The trees of the District .arc described below under Forests. Generally 
speaking the flora is extremely varied, in the south embracing most 
varieties commonly found in the plains of Northern India, and in 
the hills including every type of Alpine vegetation until the extreme 
limit of growth is reached. 

Leopards and black bears arc found in all the hill tracts; hyenas arc 
common in the lower hills, .and wolves arc occasionally seen. Foses, 
hill martens, porcupines, hcdgehog.s, mongooses, and burrowing rats 
are common throughout the District. Ibex tmd musk deer arc found 
in Ka^n. Game-birds arc not numerous. Various kinds of pheasant 
are found .at elevations from 5,000 to 1 2,000 feet, and partridges and 
the commoner water-fowl .abound lower down. Mahscer arc plentiful 
in the Indus .and Jhcluni and in the lower reaches of the Hsirroh and 
Siran. 

The climate is as varied as the .scenery. The hot se.ason in the 
south vies with that in the adjoining Districts of Riiwalpindi and 
Attock. In the central platcitux the heat of summer is materially less, 
.and the winter proportionately severe. Tlic line of perpetual snow 
is between 14,000 and 15,000 feet above sea-level. 'Jlte climate is, 
however, heiilthy, .and well suited to Europeans. Malarial fevers in 
the spring and autumn, and various aflbetions of the lungs in winter, 
are the chief diseases. 


The rainfall is abundant, \'nrying from 30 inches in the south to 
so mches or more in Abbottitbad and the neighbouring hill stations. 
^ le icaxiest fall in the last twenty years w.as 79 inches at AbbottabSd 
m 1893-4, and the lightest 15 inches at Haripur in 1891-2. 

n.amo HozSia is obscure. It has been identified 
isara, the country of Abisarcs, the chief of the Indian moun- 
History. ^meers at the time of Alexander’s invasion. Dr. 

namp nf it as derived from Ur.as5, the .ancient 

or the kLueH « from Haaira-i-Karlugh, 

before the Durranis 

and is mentioned by’ FiSta FrSh'* 

Hazara plain formed part of the A^Lk ‘ 

of the modern District were heM "P’ 

so prominent a oaTt in rlin w , * ^ Gakhars who played 

dynasty declined and the Afehai^np^ Rawalpindi. When the Mughal 
g an peoples from across the Indus grew 


' C. S. SIWdlemiss, Memiis, 


Giriogiml Survey efr.uha, ^ol. xmJ. 
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more aggressive, they found Hazara an easy prey \ Gakhar rule had 
grown weak, and the old families of the Gujars, Kharrals, and Dhunds 
were losing their vitality. 

In 1752 Hazara passed definitely under the sway of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani. The District formed the most convenient route to Kashmir 
and also a useful recruiting area. Hence the Durtanis were at pains 
to repress disorder, but troubled themselves little about the internal 
.administration or even the revenue payments of the tract. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the Durranis had grown weak and 
Harara proportionately unruly. Sikh rule, however, was not established 
without preliminary reverses. In 1818 Ranjit Singh formally anne.xed 
HazSta; but in 1820 his generals were defeated, and again in iSzi 
Amar Singh was defeated and slain on the Harroh. Sardar Harl 
Singh, the governor of Kashmir, was now sent to Hazara ; but it took 
him three more years to subdue the warlike mountaineers of the outer 
hills, and it was not till 1836 that the Gakhars of Khanpur were finally 
subdued. The governorship of Hazara was at this time no sinecure. 
In 1845 disorganization of the Sikh rule at Lahore tempted the 
people to rise once more, and so successful were they that Dlwan 
Mulraj, governor of Hazara, retired to Hassan Abdal in 1846. The 
people assembled at Harlpur and tried to restore former conditions. 
Meanwhile, the first Sikh War had come to an end, and Hazara was 
made over to Raja Gulab Singh, together with Kashrtilr. In 1847 the 
Raja gave back Hazara to the Lahore Darbar in exchange for land 
near Jammu, and Major James Abbott was sent to settle the country. 
By fair assessments, by liberality to the chiefs, and by a display of 
vigour and firmness when occasion required it, he completely pacified 
HazSra in less than a year. During the second Sikh War Major 
Abbott maintained his position single-handed in the hills, cut off by 
the Sikh army from all assistance. During the Mutiny the District 
was under another strong man, Major Becher, and no disturbances 
of importance took place. Since 1857, the Black Mountain has been 
the only focus of disturbance, but the expeditions of 1868, r888, 1891, 
and 1892 seem to have effectually quieted the country. 

The archaeological remains so far discovered in Hazara are not 
numerous, but one is of great interest and importance. This is an 
mscripdon on three boulders near the base of the Bareri hill close 
to Mansehra, containing the first thirteen of the fourteen rock Hir fs 
o x^oka (third century e.c.). There are one or two traces of stupas 
in other parts of the District. Coins of the Graeco-Bactrians. of Azes 
(first century b.c.), of Augustus, of the nameless king who called 
himself ‘Soter Megas,’ of the early Kushan kings, and of the Hindu 
hhahis have been discovered in Pakhli. Traces of ancient forts or 
villages, remains probably of the Hindu dynasties which governed 
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Hazara under its former name Urasa (the modern Rash or 
before the Muhammadan occupation, arc found here and there ^ 
Hazara D.stnct contains 4 towns and 9:4 villages. iLTopula.ion 
Population. four enumerations was: fiSGSl 

<:6o 2S8 Th, (1891) 516,288, and (1001) 
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Abbottfibnd , , 
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Miinsclira . 
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+■ 8.5 
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* opuiation has ingrpaco/i u,. o - 

the increase being rrreatest in^h decade, 

of Harlpur. It if dividS * /a/zsT/ and least in that 

and Mansejira. The hnna” ° M'slls : AnnoTTAnAD, Haripur, 
from which each is named^”^*^*^ **'^**^ Misils are at the places 

Abbottabad (the headwnii.>..» ' «• ? “re the municipalities of 

and Bai fa. The District ° ^'strict), HarIpur, Nawashahr, 
Gali with Dunga Gali (th^ *r contains the hill stations of Nathia 
of the Local Government! being the summer head-quarters 

Ji. hill amtonnents of BI« ’'"hhWJmi ahii 

M«h.«»»d,„, olfe'' »"Ch, Kbata Gali, airf Ghoa. 
of the total; Hindus, 23,000- and 95 per cent, 

p 8y a dialect of Western P language spoken 

Pashtu IS spoken on the Black Moun?“^''i, 

In hIJ Gujarr. *" 

only 55,000, while Te GfljM? who race. They number 

fre ewT'^ Awans 9 x,oio.’ t^-JT ^ 'aborigines, number 

another 

madans. Of great influence°°^ and Kharials 

miy woo KhSJri' T “I” Mhham. 

Julahas (weavers "“'"ber 5,000. Of the*^ Aroras 
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(k’-wni.ikcri and leather-workers, 9,000), and Lohars (blacksmiths, 
arc the most important. The Kashmiris, who live mainly by 
»^!!cn indu'Jtries, number 15,000. The chief menial classes are the 
Kr.i< (barbers, 7,000) and Musallis (sweepers, 3,000). About 2,000 
[..refins returned themselves as Turks, descendants of the Turkomans 
i!io oinic with Timur in 1391. Agriculture supports 72 per cent, of 
the population. 

'flic Church Missionarj’ Society opened a branch at Abbottabad in 
tF()9, and the Peshawar branch of the society has an outpost at 
llan'piir. In rpoi, the District contained 17 native Christians. 

The level portion of the District enjoys a seasonable and constant 
rainfall of about 30 inches ; the soil is better than that of the hill 
tr.iris and more easily cultivated, and the spring bar- . . 
re-vt IS acconhngly supenor. The best irrigated and 
manured lands are equal to the most fertile in the Punjab, and the 
harscMs arc more certain than in the adjacent District of Rawalpindi. 
The low dry hills have a climate and rainfall similar to that of the 
pilin'., but the soil is much poorer. In the temperate hills and high 
l.iiKi in (he middle of the District the rainfall averages 47 inches, and 
■•now falls occasionally ; the autumn crop is here the more valuable, 
lull a fair proportion of spring crops arc raised. The mountain tracts 
liaio an excessive rainfall and a severe winter ; so that there is but 
little spring harvest. The soil in the open portion of the District is 
diep .ind rich, the detritus of the .surrounding hills being lodged in the 
Iwiin-likc dcprc.ssions below ; the highlands have a shallow and stony 
covering, compensated for by the abundant manure obtained from the 
flocks of sheep and cattle among the mountain pastures. The spring 
h-irvcsl, which in 1903-4 formed 41 per cent, of the total crops 
harvested, is sown in the higher hills in October, and lower down in 
Xovember and December ; the autumn crops arc sown in the hills in 
June and July, while in the lower lands seed-time varies from April to 
•Itigust with the nature of the crop. 

1 he District is held chiefly on the paiftdari and bhaiyaeftiira tenures, 
ianinj.'irt lands covering about 339 squ.arc milc.s. The following 
l.vhlc sliows the main statistics of cultivation in 1903-4, arcus being in 
'■'iuarc miles ; — 
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Mai^e covers the kirgesi are.i, being grown on 273 square miles in 
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1903-4. AVlieat (171) comes next in importance, followed by 
barley (78). 

The cultivated area has increased by 10 per cent, since the .settle- 
ment in 1874. The chief field for extension lies on the hill-sides, 
large areas of which can be brought under cultivation by temicing; 
but until the pressure of the population on the soil becomes much 
heavipr than it is at present, there is little prospect of any considerable 
progress in this direction. Nothing has been done to improve the 
quality of the crops grown. The potato was introduced shortly after 
anne.\ation, and is now latgely cultivated. A sum of Ks. 14,700 is 
outstanding up to date on account of loans to agriculturists, and 
Rs. 4,856 was advanced during 1903-4 for this purpose. 

Cattle are most numerous in the hilly portions of the District. The 
breed is small, and the cows are poor milkers, but the introduction 
of bulls from Hissar has done a good deal to improve the quality of 
the stock. Sheep and goats are grazed in the District in large numbers, 
chiefly by Gfijars ; the larger flocks migrate at different seasons of the 
yeiir between Kagan and Dower Haz5ra or Rawalpindi. The sheep 
are of the ordinary thin-tailed breed, and attempts to cross them with 
English stock and to introduce merino sheep are being made. Sheep 
and goats are largely exported to the cantonments and towns in 
Peshawar, Rawalpindi, and Jhelum. The local breed of horses is 
small ; the Civil Veterinary department maintains seven horse and 
twenty-one donkey stallions, and one horse and two pony stallions arc 
kept by the District board. The Abbottabad and Manschra tahsih 
pos.sess a large number of mules. A few camels are kept in Lower 
Hazara. 


The area irrigated in 1903-4 rras 52 squ.arc miles, or 8 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. Of thi.s, only i'4 square miles were supplied by 
wells, 377 in number, which arc confined to the Indus bank and the 
plain round Harlpur. They are built for the most part of boulder 
masonry, and arc worked by bullocks with Persian wheels. The chief 
method of supply is by cuts from the Harroh, Dor, and Siran rivers 
and minor hill streams. The undulating formation of the valleys, and 
the niyine.s which intersect them, make any considerable extension of 
irrigation very difficult. 


1 lie two main classes of forests in Haziira District arc : the ‘reserved’ 
forests, in svhich only few rights of user are admitted, although the 
Forests. ■'’■'hugers arc entitled to a share in the price of the 
trees felled for sale ; and the village forests, in whicli 
Government retains a similar share, but wliicli are otherwise practicjdly 

Conuniss'iontT 'illager.s, .subject to the control of the Deputy- 


1 he • restnod ’ forests, which arc situated mainly in the north and 
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east, cover 235 square miles, aiul yield aniuially alxmt So, 000 .-ind 

40.000 cubic feet of dtodSr and other timber, respectively. ‘I'hc jheliim 
and its tribut.irics convey the limber not used locally. Tlte most 
important forests, which lie between altitudes of 5,000 and 10,000 
feet, contain deodar, blue pine, silver fir, spruce, and Quereus ineatta, 
dilatata, and semtearfifolia. In the C.ali r.inge, where d«\idr is 
now scarce, trees of hardwood .species are abimd.int, wht-rciis in the 
drier Kiig.in range and in the Upper Sir.in valley i)ure deodar forests 
are not uncoinnion, but the variety of spccie.s is smaller. Helwcen 

10.000 feet and the limit of tree growth at about 12,500 feet, the spruce 
and silr-cr fir are the most ('(rmmon. In the south some h.rrrlwood 
forests of poor qu-ilily are of im])ortancc for the supply of fircw<H)d, and 
at elevations between 3,000 and 6,000 feci there i< a considerable 
extent of forest in which Pinns longi/olia predominates. I’orcsl fires, 
which formerly did much dainape, .arc now becoinini; le.ss frequent. 
Working-plans h.ave been prepared and will shortly come into force for 
all the ‘reserved’ forests, which are controlled by the I'r>resl ofliccr in 
charge of the division. In 1903- 4 the forests yielded a revenue of 
Rs. 83,000. 

The village forests are not so strictly prcserveil. 'I'hose of the 
Haripur tahsU and parts of AbbotCib.ld, including ’r.»n.'iw.d, produce 
only fuel j but in the northern |xirts of the l.Uler /ir/«7/and m Milnsehra 
the forests contain coniferous and deciduous trees, which increase in 
vtilue as the forests become less accessible. These \ ill.ige forests arc 
controlled, under the Hariirn Forest Regulation of 1893, by the Deputy- 
Commissioner through the village headmen, on the principle that the 
villagers, while taking without restriction all that they require for their 
own needs, shall not be permitted to .sell limber or firewood cut from 
them. 


Of the 1,700 square miles of waste land in the District, only 200 are 
clad with timber-producing trees, 200 more forming fuel reserves. 
About 200 square miles liave been demarcated as till.tge forests, to 
check denudation and to prevent waste, while securing the ])roduce 
to the villagers for the satisfaction of their needs. 

As already mentioned, coal exists in the District, but has not been 
worked. Limestone, building stone, imd gypsum are tilnindiint, .and 
coarse skate is found in places. Antimony and oxide of lead h.avc been 
observed; and iron occurs in considerable quantities, but is little worked. 

The industries of Hazara are of only local importance. The principal 
manufacture consists of coarse cotton cloth and cotton strips for use as 
turbans. In the northern glens blankets .arc l.argcly 
made from sheep’s wool. The domestic art of 
embroidering silk on cotton cloth attains a higher 
degree of excellence than in any other part of the Province or the 
VOL. XIII. c 
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Punjab, anti jcivcllery of silver iiiid enamel is produced. Water-mills 
are used to a considerable extent for grinding flour and husking rice. 
Cotton piece-goods, indigo, salt, tobacco, and iron arc imported from 
Rawalpindi and the south, and a large proportion goes through to 
Kashmir and Bfijaur, whence the chief imports are wood, fibres, and gKi. 
Grain, chiefly maize, is exported to the dry tracts west of Rawalpindi, to 
the Khattak country across the Indus, and to Peshiiwar; a large part 
is bought direct from the agriculturists by Khattak merchants who 
bring their own bullocks to cany it away. Glii is exported chiefly to 
Peshawar, and sheep and go.its arc sent to Peshawar and Rawalpindi. 

No railways pass through the District. It contains go miles of 
metalled roads under the Public Work.s dcp.iTtment, and 1,157 miles 
of unmctallcd roads, of which 406 arc under the Public Works depart- 
ment and the rest arc managed by the District board. The principal 
route is the mct.'illcd ro.id from Hassan Abdal in Attock on tlic North- 
Western Railway, which passes through AbbottabSd and Manschta to 
Srinagar in Kashmir, crossing the Kunhfir, Kishanganga, and Jhelum 
rivers by iron suspension bridges. Another route, not passable for 
wheeled traffic, connects AbbottHbad with the hill station of Mutrcc. 
Both routes run through mountainous country, but ere kept in excellent 
repair, though the latter is in winter blocked by snow. A third road, 
from Haaro to Harlpur and Abbottabild, is chiefly used by PathSn 
traders from Peshiiwar. A tonga and bullock-train scrs’icc connects 
Hassan Abdal on the North-Western Railw-iy with Abboltilb.xd. The 
Kunhar is crossed by several wooden bridges. 

Haziim suffered great scarcity in the memorable and widespread 
famine of 1 783, which affected it with the same severity as the remainder 
Famine Northern India. During the dcc.adc ending i8;o, 

which was a period of dearth in the plains Districts, 
the harvests of Hazara produced an excellent yield, and the high price 
of grain for exportation gave large profits to the pe.asantry, besides 
affording an incentive to increased cultivation. In 187,7-8 HazSta 
again experienced scarcity ; but in 1879-80 the yield was abundant, and 
high prices ruled during the continu.'tncc of the Afghan AVar. The 
District was not seriously affected by the famines of 1896-7 and 
1899-1900. 

The District is divided for administrative purposes into three tahsils— 
Abuottabad, HarIpur, and Mansehra— -each under a tahiildar and 

Administration. The Deputy-Commissioner, besides 

holding executive charge of the District, is Political 
. officer in charge of the tribes of the adjacent independent territory. 
He has under him a District Judge who is usually also Additional 
District Magistrate, an Assistant Commissioner who commands the 
border military police, and two Extra-Assistant Commissioners, one 
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of nliom is in charge of tlic District treasury. 'I’hc Forest division 
is in charge of a Dcpiity-Con'crv.alor. 

The Deputy-Commissioner .os District Magistrate is respon.sildc for 
criminal justice, nnd civil judicial work is under the District Judge. 
Both officers .are superr’ised by the Di\*isional and .Sessions Judge of the 
Peshawar Civil Division. The District Munsif sii.s at Ahbotlahrid. 
Crime in llartra is verj’ light for a frontier District. 

Sikh rule in HarJira began m 1S18. As in the I’tinjab generally, the 
only limit to the rap.acity of the l-arJats was the fear of imperilling 
future realizations, but up to this limit they esacted the uttermost 
farthing. Some parts of Hazara were too barren or too inaccessible 
to be worth squeezing, and it may be doubted wbetlier the Sikhs 
actually collected more than one-third of the total grain produce. 
When Major Abbott made the fir.sl summary settlement of Hazara in 
1S47-S, he took one-third as the fair share of Government. Rccorris 
and measurements he neither found nor made, but he assessed each 
village after comparison of what it had jjaid with its degree of impover- 
ishment. The Sikh demand was reduced by 16 j>cr cent. In 1.S52 
Major Abbott made a second summary settlement, which was in cfTcct 
a redistribution of the first, and was less by Rs, 3,000 than his original 
demand of Rs. 3,oG,ooo. The fact that tire first a.sscssnient was c.isily 
paid is evidence of its equity, while the fact that it w.as reinrposctl, after 
a fall in prices quite unprecedented in both suddcnne.ss and c.stenl, 
points to the improvement which must have taken place in the cultiva- 
tion and the general circumstances of the District. 

The assessment of 185s remained in force for twenty years, and 
a regular settlement was carried out between 1868 and 1S7.1. 'J'he 
prosperity of the District bad ads'Miced rapidly, and the denraird was 
increased by 34 per cent, to 3 lakhs. The District again came under 
settlement in 1901, when a simikir rise in ])ro.spctity had to be taken 
into account. The new demand shows an increase of Rs. so,.'too, or 
7 per cent, over the demand for 1903-4. 

The collections of land revenue and of total revenue .arc shown below, 
in thousands of rupees : — 



iSSo-f. 

ificjo-r. 

1900 -f. 

r9fi3-4 

Land revenue . 


3,36 

3i34* 

3,40 

Total revenue « 

2,90 

3.10 

5.3S* 

3.19 


* Inclotling collection! from the AUock AiAx/7, ^^hich then forincU part of 
tlie District. 


The District contains five municipalities, Hauipur, AiiiiOTrAuivn, 
Baffa, Mansehra, and Nawashahr; and a ‘notified area,' Nathia 
GALi-r;/z//-DuNGA Gali. Outside these municipal areas, local affairs arc 
managed by the District board, all the members of which arc appointed. 

c z 
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Its income, derived mainly from a cess on the land revenue, amounted 
in 1903-4 to Rs. 29,500 ; and the expenditure was about the same, the 
principal item being education. 

The regular police force consists of 487 of all ranks, of whom 
42 are cantonment and municipal police. The force is controlled by 
a Superintendent. The village watchmen number 471. There arc 
16 police stations, one outpost, and 12 road-posts. The District jail 
at head-quarters has accommodation for 114 prisoners. The border 
military police, numbering 250, are under the control of the Deputy- 
Commissioner exercised through the commandant, an Assi.stant Com- 
missioner, and are distinct from the District police. 

Only 2-4 of the District population could read and write in 1901, the 
proportion of males being 4-35, and of females 1 per cent. Education 
is most advanced among Hindus and Sikhs. The number of pupils 
under instruction was 872 (in public schools alone) in 1 880-1, 8,006 in 
1890-1, 5,264 in 1902-3, and 5,439 in 1903-4. In the last year there 
were 6 secondary and 33 primary (public) schools, and 18 advanced 
and 165 elementary (private) schools, with 103 girls in the public 
and i6r in the private schools. The District is very backward in 
education. Only 6 per cent, of children of a school-going age are 
receiving instruction. Some progress, however, is being made, and 
there are two Anglo-vernacular high schools at AbbottSbad. The total 
expenditure on education in 1903-4 was Rs. 24,000, of which the 
District fund contributed Rs. 8,000, municipalities Rs. 6,000, and 
fees Rs. 4,000. 


The District possesses live dispensaries, at which 83,264 cases 
were treated in 1904, including 1,266 in-patients, and 2,698 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 1 1,500, the greater part of 
which was contributed by Local funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 10,574, 


or 19-5 per 1,000 of the population. 

[District Gasetieer^ *875 (under revision).] 

Haz^ajat, The (or Hazarist^). — A mountainous region in the heart 
of Afghanistan, lying about midway between Kabul, Herat, and Kan- 
&har. Very little is knowii about this region, which forms one of the 
Ktricts of the Kabul province. It is intersected by high mountains 
o w ich Ae Koh-i-Baba is the most prominent. On the southern 
slo^s of this range are the sources of the Helraand and of numerous 
fli fiT” eventually join it. Their upper streams are said to 
onpn precipitous and gloomy gorges, and their channels only 

houndt-il ^ Zamindawar. On the ivest this region is 

dhtriJs of by the KaLahar 

SS Ld r'’ . ‘’°“*-east by 

Glazm, and on the north by the Band-i-Bsba. The Hazarajat 
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includes the districts of Besud, Deh Zangi, and Deh Kundi, and is 
peopled almost entirely by the Hazaras, who number about half a mil- 
lion. The Hazaras, who are Shiahs, are descended from fragments 
of Mongol tribes that came from the east with the armies of Chingiz 
Khan and his family, though other races may be represented among 
them. Their language is in the main a purely Persian dialect. The 
difficult nature of their country enabled the Hazaras to preserve a prac- 
tical independence until, between 1890 and 1893, "'ere subjugated 
by the late Amir Abdur Rahman. A sturdy race of mountaineers, 
they long continued to cause trouble to the Afghan administration, but 
all their leading men have now been removed and they arc entirely 
subdued. The present Amir is trying gradually to contract their 
limits, and to populate the Hiizarajat with Ghilzais and other .‘\fgh.'ln 
tribesmen. A few Hazaras enlist in the Indian army and give satisfac- 
tion. In 1904 the enlistment of a British Hazara battalion of pioneers 
was sanctioned; and about the same period the Amir, for the first 
time, ordered the recruitment of a few regiments to be e.xclusively 
formed of men of this race. In the toims of Afghanistan, and tbrougli- 
out most of the Punjab during the cold season, Hazaras are to be 
found employed in menial labour, but seldom in any other capacity. 
Formerly they were sold as slaves, but this practice was put down by 
the late Amir with a stem hand. 

Hazaribagh District. — North-eastern District in the Chota N.igpur 
Division of Bengal, lying between 23” 25' and 24" 49' N. and 84° 27' 
and 86® 34' E., with an area of 7,021 square miles. It is bounded on 
the north by the Districts of Gaya and Mongliyr ; on the cast by the 
Santal Parganas and Manbhum ; on the south by Ranchi ; and on the 
west by Palamau. 


Hazaribagh, which, like the rest of Chota Nagpur, consists to a great 
extent of rock and ravine, lies towards the north-eastern extremity of the 


chain of high land, sometimes a range of hills and 
sometimes a cultivated plateau, which extends across 
the continent of India south of the Narbada river on 


Physical 

aspects. 


the west and of the Son river on the east. It is divided naturally into 


three distinct tracts : an undulating plateau, with an average elevation 
of about 2,000 feet, extends from the west-central boundary of the 
District, measuring about 40 miles in length from east to west and 
15 miles from north to south ; a lower and more extensive plateau, 
with a general elevation of 1,300 feet, covers the north and ca,st of 
the District, gradually sinking towards the ea.st ; while the central valley 
of the Damodar river, with the country watered by its numerou.s 
feeders, occupies the entire south of the Di.strict. The principal peaks 
of the southern plateau arc Baragai or Marang Buru (3,445 feet 
above the sea), Jilinga (3,057 feet), Chendwar (2,816 feet), and Aswa 
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(2,463 feet). Detached Jiills arc Luctr (3,203 feet), Mahudi (2,437 feet), 
and in the east of the District, on the boundary of Manbhfim, the well- 
known Farasnath Hill, 4,480 feet above the sea. In the northern 
plateau is the Mahabar range, rising to an elevation of 2,210 feet 
above sea-lcvel. The Damodar, which rises in Falatnau, is the most 
important river of Hasaribagh, through which it flows in an easterly 
direction for about 90 miles. Its chief feeders in this portion of its 
course are the Garhi, Haharo, Naikari, MammarhS, Bhera, Kunur, 
Khanjo, and Jamunia, and with its tributaries it drains in this District 
an area of 2,840 square miles ; it is everywhere fordable during the dry 
season. The only other important river, the Barakar, rises on the 
northern face of the central plateau and flows in an easterly and south- 
easterly direction till, after draining an area of 2,050 square miles, it 
leaves the District to form the boundary between Manbhfim and the 
Santal Parganas. The north-west of the District is drained by the 
Jhikia and Chako, which unite a short distance outside the boundary; 
by the MohanT, Lilajiin, and Morhar, which flow northwards into Gaya; 
and by the Dhadhar, Tilaya, and Sakri. The Ajay rises on the eastern 
boundary of the District, two of its tributaries draining part of the 
Glrldih subdivision, while on the south the SuBARN.tREKHA forms 
the District boundary for about 15 miles. 

A description of the geology of Hazaribagh District would practically 
bo a summary of the characters of any Archaean area. The old 
felspathic gneisses, well banded and with the composition of typical 
igneous rocks, are associated with schistose forms and with the results 
of the intermingling of ancient sediments with igneous matter. Among 
these are intrusive masses of granite which, under pressure, have 
assumed a gneissose structure and, on account of the way in which 
they stand up as small hills of rounded hummocks, have sometimes 
been referred to as the ‘dome gneiss.' They rise up in the midst 
of bands of schists, which are cut in all directions by veins of acid 
pegmatite. Patches of Gondwana rocks occur, some of which contain 
the coal for which the District is well-known *. 

The narrower valleys are often terraced for rice cultivation, and these 
rice-fields and their margins abound in marsh and water plants. The 
surface of the plateau between the valleys, where level, is often bate 
and rocky, but where undulating is usually clothed with a dense scrub 
jungle in which Dendrocalamtn slrictus is prominent. The steep slopes 
of^the gkats ate covered with a dense forest mixed with many climbers. 
Sal {Shorea roius/a) is gregarious ; among the other noteworthy trees 
are species of Buchanania, Semecarpus, Terminalia, Cedrela, Cassia, 

* ‘ The Mica Deposits of India,’ by Holland, in Menuin, Geological Snrvey of India, 
voljxwv, part ii (igoj) ; ' The lEneous Rocks of Gindih and their Contact Effects,’ 
by Holland and S.ii5e, in Records, Geological Surve}' of India, vol. xxviii, part iv (1895). 
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Buteuf Bauhima, Acacia, Adim, which these forests sliare with the 
similar forests on the Lower Himalayan slopes. Mixed with these, 
however, are a number of characteristically Central India trees and 
shrabs, such as Cochlospcrmum, Soymida, BomeUia, Ilardwickia, and 
Bassia, which do not cross the Gangetic plain. One of the features 
of the upper edge of the ghats is a dwarf palm, Phoenix acaulis -, 
striking too is the wealth of scarlet blossom in the hot season produced 
by the abundance of Buiea frondosa and B. superba, and the mass 
of white flower along the ghats in November displayed by the convol- 
vulaceous climber Parana pameuiata. 

The jungles in the less cultivated tracts give shelter to tigers, 
leopards, bears, and several varieties of deer. Wolves are very com- 
mon, and wild dogs hunt in packs on Parasniith Hill. 

The temperature is moderate except during the hot months of April, 
May, and June, when westerly winds from Central India cause high 
temperature with very low humidity'. The mean temperature increases 
from 76° in March to 85® in April and May, the mean maximum from 
89° in March to 99® in May, and the mctin minimum from 64® to 76®. 
During these months humidity is lower in Chota Nagpur than in any 
other part of Bengal, falling in Hazaribagh to 41 per cent, in March 
and 36 per cent, in April. In the rvinter season the mean temperature 
is 60® and the mean minimum 51°. The annual rainfall averages 53 
inches, of which 7-6 inches fall in June, t4.4 in July, 13-4 in August, 
and 8.5 in September. 

The whole of the Chota NSgpur plateau was known in early history 
as Jharkand or ‘the forest tract,’ and appears never to have been 
completely subjugated by the Muhammadans. Santal History, 
tradition relates that one of their earliest settlements 


was at Chhai Champa in Hazaritegh, and that their fort was taken by 
Saiyid Ibrahim All, a general of Muhammad bin Tughlak, and placed 
in charge of a hluhamniadan officer, 1340. There is no authentic 
record, however, of any irrvasion of the country till AkbaPs reign, when 
it was overrun by his general. The Raja of Chota Nagpur became 
a tributary of the Mughal government (1585) ; and in the Ain-t-Ahbari 
Chhai Champa is shown as a pargana belonging to Bihar assessed 
at Rs. 15,300, und liable to furnish 20 horse and 600 foot. Subse- 
quently, in 1616, the Raja fell into arrears of tribute; the governor 
of Bihar invaded his country ; and the Raja was captured and removed 
to Gwalior. He was released after twelve years on agreeing to py a 
yearly tribute of Rs. 6.000, and his country was considered part of 
the Subah of Bihar. From the fact that the 

of Ramgarh (which included the present District g " 

said to have received a grant of the estate from these Nagbansi 
it appears that the District formed part of their dominions. 
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inroads of the Muhammadans were, however, directed not against the 
frontier chiefdom of Ramgiirh but against Kokrah, or Chota Nagpur 
proper, to which they were attracted by the diamonds found in its 
rivers ; and though the Rajas were reduced to the condition of tribu- 
taries by the Mughal viceroys of Bengal, they were little interfered with 
so long as their contributions were paid regularly. Even so late as the 
reign of Aurangzeb the allegiance of the chiefs of this tract must have 
been very loose, as the Jharkand route to Bengal is said to have been 
little used by troops on account of the savage manners of the moun- 
taineers. About this time the first Raja of Kunda, who was a personal 
servant of the emperor, received a rent-free grant of the pargana on 
condition that he guarded four passes from the inroads of Marathas, 
Bargis, and Pindarisj and in 1765 Chota Nagpur was ceded to the 
British as part of Bihar. The British first came into contact with this 
tract in 1771, when they intervened in a dispute between one Mukund 
Singh, the Raja of Ramgarh, and his relative Tej Singh, who was at 
the head of the local army. The latter, who had claims to the estate, 
went in 1771 to Patna and laid his case before Captain Camac, who 
undertook to assist him and deputed for the purpose a European force 
under Lieutenant Goddard. Mukund Singh fled after a mere show 
of resistance, and the Ramgarh estate was made over to Tej Singh 
subject to a tribute of Rs, 40,000 a year. Lieutenant Goddard’s 
expedition did not extend to the Kharakdih pargana in the north- 
west of the District. Six years earlier (1765) Mad NSrayan Deo, the 
old Hindu Raja of Kharakdih, chief of the ghahvah or guardians 
of the passes, had been driven from his estate by the Musalmiin amil 
or revenue agent, Kamdar Khan, who was succeeded by Ikbal All 
Khan. The latter was expelled in 1774 for tyranny and mismanage- 
ment by a British force under Captain James Brown. The exiled Raja 
of Kharakdih, who had exerted his influence on the British side, was 
rewarded with a grant of the maintenance lands of the Raj. Possibly 
he might have been completely reinstated in his former position; but in 
the confusion of Muhammadan misrule the ghahaals had grown too 
strong to return to their old allegiance, and demanded and obtained 
separate settlements for the lands under their control. In the sanads 
granted to them by Captain Brown they are recognized as petty feudal 
chiefs, holding their lands subject to responsibility for crime committed 
on their estates. They were bound to produce criminals, and to 
refund stolen property ; they were liable to removal for misconduct, and 
they undertook to maintain a body of police, and to keep the roads 
in repair. 

In 1 780 Ramgarh and Kharakdih formed part of a British District 
named Ramgarh. administered by a Civilian, who held the offices 
of Judge, Magistrate, and Collector ; while a contingent of Native 
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iiirantr)’, known as the Ramgarh battalion, was stationed at HazTiribagh, 
under the command of a European officer. This District was dis- 
membered after the Kol insurrection of 1S31-2, when under Regulation 
XIII of 1833 parts of it were transferred to the surrounding Districts, 
and the remainder, including the parganas of Kharakdih, Kcndi, and 
Kunda, with the large estate of Ramgarh, consisting of 16 pargams, 
which compose the present area of the District, were formed into 
a District under the name of Hazaribagh. In 1854 the title of the 
officer in charge of the District was changed from Principal Assistant 
to the Governor-General’s Agent to Deputy-Commissioner. 

The most important archaeological remains arc the Jain temples 
at Parasnath. Buddhist and Jain remains exist on KulOiia Him. 
in the Dantara pargatia, and a temple and tank to the west of the hill 
dedicated to Kuleswari, the goddess of the hill, are visited by Hindu 
pilgrims in considerable numbers. The only other remains worthy 
of mention are four rock temples on Mahudi Him,, one of which bears 
the date 1 740 Samvat, ruins of temples at Satgawan, and an old fort 
which occupies a strong defensive position at Konpa. 

At the Census of 1872 the population recorded in the present 
District area was V 7 *1875- I'he enumeration was, however, defective; 
and the Census of 1881 showed a population of population. 
1,104,742, which rose to 1,164,321 in 1891 and to 
*i*77)96i in 1901. The smallness of the increase during the last decade 
is attributable to the growing volume of emigration to A.ssnm and else- 
where, and also to the heavy death-rate following the famine of 1897, 
chiefly from fever and cholera, which are always the most prewdent 
causes of mortality in the District. 'J'hc principal statistics of the 


Census of 1901 are .shown below : — 


Number of 



SubdUlsipn. 


Hazaribagh 

Giridlh 



^4 f-zSlshl'S 

§ B 3 2 5 B S' I 

IS lltHliil 

i-i- 


760,164 

4>r,r<J7 



PUtrict totii l 1 7,oat [ 3 8,848 1,171,96' | j + J’” | | 

The three towns are Hazaribagh, the head-quarters. Chatra, and 
GiRiDiH. The population is greatest in the west, m the vahey of the 
Barakar river, where there is a fair extent of level countiy and the coa 
mines support a considerable number of labourers The countiy west 
and south-west of the central plateau consis s mainly of hill and mvme 
and has very few inhabitants. The population declined during the 
Sade endffig 190. in the centre of the District, where recruiting 
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for tea gardens was most active ; but in the Girldlh subdivision there 
was a general increase, the growth being most marked in Giridih itself, 
where the coal-mines of the East Indian railway attract a steadily 
increasing number of labourers. The hardy aboriginal tribes are 
remarkable for their fecundity and the climate is healthy ; but the soil 
is barren, and the natural increase in the population is thus to a great 
extent discounted by emigration. It was hence that the SantSls sallied 
forth about seventy years ago to people the Daman-i-koh in the Santal 
Parganas. This movement in its original magnitude has long since 
died out, and the main stream of present emigration is to more distant 
places, Assam alone containing nearly 69,000 natives of this District. 
The Magahl dialect of Bihar! is spoken by the majority of the popula- 
tion, but Santal! is the vernacular of 78,000 persons. Hindus number 
954,105, or 8r per cent, of the total, and Muhammadans 119,656, or ro 
per cent. 

The most numerous Hindu CLStes are Ah!rs or Go^las (t 38,000) 
and Bhuiyas (99,000) ; many of the Bihar castes are also well repre- 
sented, especially Kurmis (76,000), Tclis (49,000), Koiris (47,000), 
and Chamars (44,000), while among other castes Ghatwals (40,000), 
Bhogtas (35,000), andTuris (23,000) ore more common than elsewhere, 
and Sokiars (12,000) are peculiar to the District. Most of the Animists 
are Santals (78,000), and the majority of the Musalm3ns are Jolahas 
(82,000). Agriculture supports 80-7 per cent, of the population, 
industries g-i per cent., commerce 0-2 per cent., and the professions 
0-8 per cent. 

Of 1,163 Christians in 1901 about three-fourths were natives. 
Mission work was begun in 1853 by the German Evangelical Lutheran 
Mission, but was interrupted by the Mutiny. In 1862 another mission 
was founded by the same society at Singhani near Hazarib5gh j but 
in 1868 an unfortunate split took place, and several of the missionaries 
went over to the English Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The work carried on by the German mission is chiefly educational. 
The Free Church of Scotland opened a branch of its Santal Mission 
at Pachamba near G!r!dlh in 1871, and maintains a dispensary and 
schools; their evangelistic work is chiefly among the Santals. The 
Dublin University Mission, established at Hazaribagh in 1892, main- 
tains a boys’ high school, an upper primary school, and a First Arts 
college, in addition to dispensaries at Hazaribiigh, Ichak,and PetarbSr; 
but it has not been very successful in making conversions. 

The most fertile land lies in the valleys of the Damodar and the 
Sakri, the agricultural products of the latter resembling those of the 
Aerieulture adjoining Districts of Bihitr rather than those of 
the neighbouring parts of Chota Nagpur. In 
Kharakdih the hollows that lie between the undulations of the surface 
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are full of rich alluvial soil, and present great facilities for irrigation ; 
but the crests of the ridges are, as a rule, very poor, being made up 
of sterile gravel lying on a hard subsoil. In Ramgarh the subsoil 
is light and open, and the surface is composed of a good ferruginous 
loam, while many of the low hills are coated with a rich dark vegetable 
mould. The beds of streams are frequently banked up and made into 
one long narrow rice-field. For other crops than rice the soil receives 
practically no preparation beyond ploughing. Failures of the crops 
are due to bad distribution of the rainfall, never to its complete failure; 
the soil does not retain water for long, and a break of ten days without 
tain is sufficient to harm the rice crop. 

The agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, areas being in 
square miles : — 


Subdivision. 

Total. 

Cttlitvated. 

Cultivable 
n aste. 

Forests. 

Hazariba^b 

S,oig 

ifii 6 

1,266 

64 

Gliidih . . 

2,002 

S78 

SOS 

*5 

Total 

7,021 

*.494 

>.? 7 i 
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Rice is the most important crop. GorS or early rice is sown broad- 
cast after the first fall of rain in June, and is reaped about the end 
of August. Aghani or winter rice is sown in June, and reaped in 
November or December ; it is either sown broadcast or transplanted. 
After rice by far the most important crops are maize and manta. 
Other food-grains are gondii, nrd, barai, rahar, kurt/n, gram, wheat, 
barley, and khesdri ; of other food-crops the most important are sugar- 
cane, mahud, and various vegetables. Oilseeds are extensively gro\vn, 
consisting chiefly of sarguja, til, rape-seed, and linseed, while among 
other products may be mentioned poppy, cotton, and renu, a jungle 
root used for the manufacture of pachwai. A little tea is still grown, 
but the industry is rapidly dying out; in 1903-4 there was only one 
tea garden, which had an output of 3,700 lb. 

The area under cultivation is gradually being extended by terracing 
the slopes and embanking the hollows, and by bringing under the 
plough the tops of ridges. The people have no idea of adopting 
improved agricultural methods, though they are willing to make use 
of seed given to them, and cultivators near Hazaribagh and Girldlh are 
beginning to grow English vegetables, such as cauliflowers and tomatoes. 
Loans amounting to Rs. 51,000 were given during the famine of 1897, 
and Rs. 29,000 tvas advanced in rgoo-i under the Agriculturists Loans 
Act in consequence of a failure of the crops. Little advantage has been 
taken of the I.and Improvement Loans Act. 

The breed of cattle is poor. The cattle are ordinarily grazed in 
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the jungles ; land is set apart for pasture in villages in which there 
is no jungle, but the grass is poor, and the cattle gel no proper 
fodder except just after harvest. 

The average irrigated area is estimated at 393 square miles. Irrig.v 
tion is carried on by means of banihs and Shars^ ns dc.scribcd in the 
article on Gaya Districi, Well-water is used only for the poppy. 

Hariiribfigh contains 56 square miles of ‘roserv’cd,’ and 33 .square 
miles of ‘ protected ’ forest. The Kodtirma Rcscrs’c, which is the most 
Forests imiiortant forest tract, covers 46 square miles on the 
° * ■ scarp of the lower plateau, the elevation varying from 
.about i,soo feet near Kodarmii to about 500 feet on tlic Gayit botindaiy. 
The predominant tree is sH/ (S/iorea relmstd), but there arc few trees of 
any st/e, most of the larger ones Iwving been cut out before the forest 
w.as constituted a Reserve in 1880. Rambuos are -scattered throughout 
the Reserve ; and the other princi|«l trees arc si>ccics of TcrmmaUa, 
Jian/iima, and Fiens, Rassia htiJoUa, Stermtia urens. Cassia FisUiht^ 
Mangiftra indica, Smetarpus AnaearJium, liutea Jrondosa, lagtrsiroe- 
mia parvijlora, Woodjordia Jlorihunda, Eugenia Jambaiana, and Phoenix 
acttuHs. The minor products are thiilching-grass, sabai grass {Isehae- 
mum angnstifolium), mahna flowers {Jiassin latifolia\ and myrabolams } 
but none of these is at present of any great importance on account 
of the distance of the forest from the railway. Owing to c.xccssivc 
grazing and cutting, the ‘protected’ forests contain no limber of any 
size. In 1903-4 the total forest revenue was Rs. 14,500, of which 
Rs. 10,000 was derived from the rent for mica mines. 


From the veins of pegmatite in the gneiss is obtained the mica which 
has made Haziiribrigh fhmous. The pcgmalitc.s have the composition 
Minerals ordinary’ granite, but the crystals have been deve- 

loped on such a gigantic scale that the diflerent mine- 
rals are easily separable. Besides the mica, quartr, and felspar, which' 
form the bulk of the pegmatite, other minerals of interest, and some- 
times of value, are found. Beryl, for instance, is found in large cry.stals 
several inches thick j schorl occurs in nearly .all the veins ; also cas- 
siterite (tin-stone), blue and green tourmaline. Lepidolitc and fluor- 
spar occur near Manimundar (aq® 37' N., 85° 52' li.) j columbitc, which 
includes the rare earths tantalum and niobium, c.xists in one or two 
pkaces ; and apatite, a phosphate of lime, is found in the Lakamandwa 
mica mine near Kodarma. Mica in the form of muscovite is the only 
mineral which has been extracted for commercial purposes. It is 
w’orked along a belt which runs from the corner of Gay.a nistrict across 
the northern part of Hazaribagh into Monghyr. Along this belt about 
250 mines have been opened. With the e.xception of Bendi, which 
IS being tested by means of systematic driving and sinking, these are all 
worked by native methods. The ‘books ’of mica are of varij,. up 
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to 24 by 18 by 10 inches, the more common being about 8 by 4 by 3 inches. 
The usual practice is to prospect the surface in the rains for these 
‘books ’or indications of them, and then work the .shoots or patches 
during the dry season. The pumping and winding are done by hand. 
The total output from 23S mines worked in Hazarib^h in X903 was 
553 tons, valued at gj- lakhs. The average number of persons employed 
daily was 5,878, the aTCrage daily wages being for a man 2|- to 4^ annas, 
for a woman 2 annas, and for a child r to r^ annas. 

The deposit of cassiterite takes a bedded form conformable to the 
foliation planes of the gneisses and schists in the neighbourhood of 
Naranga (24“ 10' N,, 86° 7' E.) in the Palganj estate, 10 miles west 
of the Gltidih coal-field. Unsuccessful attempts were made to work 
this deposit by a company which ceased operations in 1893, after 
having carried down an inclined shaft for over 600 feet along the bed 
of ore. Cassiterite has also occasionally been obtained in mistake 
for iron ore in washing river sands, and the native iron-smelters have 
thus obtained tin with iron in their smelting operations. Lead, in the 
form of a dark red carbonate, has been found at Barhamasia {24° 20' N., 
86° rS' E.) in the north of the District. Similar material has been 
found in the soil at Mehandadih (24° 22' K., 86° 20' E.), Klicsmi 
(* 4 ° 25' N., 84° 46' E.), and NawHda (24° 25' N., 84° 45' E.). Argenti- 
ferous galena, associated with copper ores and zinc blende, occurs 
on the Patro river, a mile north-north-east of Gulgo. An unsuccessful 
attempt was made in 1880 to work these ores. The sulphide of lead, 
galena, has also been obtained in connexion with the copper ore 
deposits of Baraganda. A deposit, which has been known since _the 
days of Warren Hastings and has been the subject of many subsequent 
investigations, occurs near Hisatu (23° 59' N., 85° 3' E.) ; an analysis 
of the ore made by Piddington showed the presence of antimony with 
the lead. The most noteworthy example of copper ores occurs at 
Baraganda in the Palganj estate, 24 miles south-west of Giridih. In 
this area the lead and zinc ores are mixed with copper pyrites, forming 
a thick lode of low-grade ore >vhich is interbedded with the vertical 
schists. Shafts reaching a depth of 330 feet were put down to work 
this lode by a company which commenced operations in 1882, but 
apparently through faulty management the undertaking was not suc- 
cessful and closed for want of funds in rSgr. 

Lohars and Kols formerly smelted iron in this District, but owing 
to forest restrictions and the competition of imported English iron 
and steel, the industry has practically died out. The ore used was 
principally magnetite derived from the crystalline rocks. Hematite, how- 
ever, is also obtained from the Barakar stage of the Gondwana rocks 
of the Karanpura field, and clay ironstone occurs in a higher stage 
of the Damodar series in the same area. 
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The most conspicuously successful among the attempts to develop 
the mineral resources is in a little coal-field near Glrldlh. The small 
patch of Gondwana rocks, which includes the coal in this field, covers 
an area of only 1 1 square miles, and includes 3^ square miles of the 
Talcher series, developed in typical form with boulder-beds and needle- 
shales, underlying sandstones whose age corresponds with the Baiakar 
stage of the Damodar series. The most valuable seam is the Kaihar- 
bari lower seam, which is seldom less than 12 feet in thickness and is 
uniform in quality, producing the best steam coal raised in India, more 
than two-thirds of it consisting of fixed carbon. This seam persists 
over an area of 7 square miles, and has been estimated to contain 
113,000,000 tons of coal. The Karharbari upper seam is also a good 
coal, though thinner; and above it lie other seams, of which the 
Bhaddoah main seam was at one time extensively worked. The total 
coal resources of this field are probably not less than 124,000,000 tons, 
of which over 15,000,000 have been raised or destroyed. Like practi- 
cally all the coal-fields of Bengal, the Gondwana rocks of Girldlh 
are pierced by two classes of trap dikes : thick dikes of basaltic rock, 
which are probably fissures filled at the time at which the Rajmahal 
lava-flows were poured out in Upper Gondwana times ; and thin dikes 
and sheets of a peculiar form of peridotite, remarkable for containing 
a high percentage of apatite, a phosphate of lime. This rock has done 
an amount of damage among the coals which cannot easily be 
estimated, as besides cutting across the coal seams in narrow dikes 
and coking about its own thickness of coal in both directions, it 
spreads out occasionally as sheets and ruins the whole or a large 
section of the seam over considerable areas. 

In this field 9 mines employed in 1903 a daily average of 10,691 
hands and had an output of 767,000 tons. The East Indian Railway 
Company, by whom the bulk of the coal in this field is raised, work 
it for their own consumption, and have invested 15 lakhs in their 
mines. 

The miners are of various castes ; but Santals and the lower castes 
of Hindus, such as Bhuiyas, Mahlis, Ghahvals, Chamars, Dosadhs, and 
Rajwars, predominate. The daily wages paid in the mines worked by 
the East Indian Railway Company are : for coal-cutters, 6 to 8 annas ; 
horse-dnvers underground, 4 annas; women (underground), 3 to 
4 annas ; fitters, 8 annas to R. 1-8-0 ; and for coolies working above 
ground, men, 2| annas to 4 annas ; women, i J to 2 annas ; and 
annas. One shaft, the deepest in India, has a depth 
Clearly all the coal is wound by modern plant. 

r. t- ** L District which is regularly worked, 

but other patches of Gondwana rocks are also coal-bearing. A patch 
near e m age of Itkhori, 25 miles north-west of Hazaribagb^ includes 
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about half a square mile of tlic Bar jkar stage lying on a considerable 
area of Talchcrs. 'J'hcrc are three scams containing possibly about 
2,000,000 tons of inferior coal. The Bokaro and Karanpura fields 
lie in the low ground of the Damodar river, .at the foot of the south- 
ern scarp of the Hoaaribilgh plntc.iu. The Bokaro field commences 
2 miles west of the Jherria field, and is likely to become inijiortant 
with farther railway extensions. It covers 220 .square miles and 
includes coal seams of large size, one of SS feet thick being measured. 
The coal resources of this field ate estimated to aggregate 1,500,000,000 
tons. In the Karanpur.'i area a smaller tmet of 72 .square miles has 
been seixiratcd from the northern field of 472 squiirc miles through the 
exposure of the underlying crystalline rock.s. There is a large quantity 
of fuel available in thc.se two fields ; in the smaller there must he at 
least 75,000,000 tons and in the northern 8,750,000,000. In the 
Riimgarh co.tl-ficld to the south of the Bok/iro field the rocks arc so 
faulted that it may not be profitable to mine the coal '. 

Cotton-we.aving is carried on by the JolShas, but only the co.ar.sest 
cloth is turned out. A few cheap wooden toys arc made by Khanadi.s, 
and blankets by Garcris, while agricultur.al impic- Trade and 
ments and cooking utensils arc manuiactured from communications, 
locally smelted iron ore. 

The chief imports are food-grtiins, salt, kerosene oil, cotton twist .and 
European cotton piece-goods ; and the chief c.vports are coal and coke. 
Of the food-grains, which form the bulk of the imports, rice comes 
chiefly from Manbhum, Burdwan, and the SantSl Pargantis, wheat from 
the Punjab and the United Provinces, and gram from Monghyr and 
Patna ; the other imports come from Calcutta. The coal and coke 
exported by rail in 1903-4 amounted to 495>ooo tons, of which 

86.000 tons went to Calcutta, 195.000 tons to other parl.s of Bcngiil, 

114.000 tons to the United Provinces, and the remainder to the 
Punjab, Centr.al Provinces, Rajputana, and Central India. Minor 
exports are mica, catechu, saM gross, lac, t/mkua, and hides. Hazan- 
hagh, Glrldib, and Chatra are the principal marts, and form the centra 
from which imported goods are distributed by petty traders. The bulk 
of the traffic is carried by the East Indian Railw.ay, which taps the 


' ‘ The Giridili Coal-field,’ by Sake, In Kecords, Geological Survey of India, vol. 
part in tiSqd ) ; ‘ The BokSro Coal-field and tlie Kumgarh Coal-field,’ by Hnghes, in 
fuJoik Illogical Survey of Iudia,ncA. «, part C»Sfi 7 ); JThe ^ 

fields,’ Memoire, Geological Survey of /»<*«, vol. vii, part 111 (i86<)). The Hkhori 
Coal-field,’ Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. vli, part 11 (1872), by Ball 
^Thc Cbopc Coal-field,’ Memoirs, Geological Survy of India, vol. W*?' 

As regards copper and tin, see ’Geological Notes on N. Hazaribagh by Mallet, in 
Records Geological Survey of India, vol. vii, part 1 (1874), and The Copper and Tin 
Deposits of Chotn Nagpur,’ by Oates, in Transactions, Federal Institute of Mining 
KftgincerXi vol. is C*® 95 )» P* 
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District at Girldlh, but a large amount of goods is carried on pack- 
bullocks and in bullock-carts. 

The only railways at present open are the short branch line connect- 
ing GMdih with the East Indian main line at Madhupur, and the 
Gaya-Katrasgarh line recently constructed, which runs through the 
north-east of the District. The District board maintained in 1903-4 
44 miles of metalled and 521 miles of unmetalled roads, besides 
336 miles of village tracks. The most important roads, however, are 
those maintained by the Public AVorks department, amounting to 
201 miles in length (188 miles metalled and 13 miles unmetalled), and 
including the grand trunk road, which runs for 78 miles through the 
District, and the road from Hazaribagh to Ranchi, of which 30 miles 
lie in the District, and the roads from Hazaribagh to Barhi and 
Bagodar and from Girldlh to Dumri, the aggregate length of which is 
82 miles. 

The District was affected by the famine of 1874. Since then the 
only severe famine was that of 1897, when distress was general over 
a broad belt running north and south through the 
amine. District, the i/ianas most affected being Barhf, 
Kodarma, Bagodar, Gumia, Ramgarh, Mandu, and Hazaribagh. 
Relief works were opened but were not largely attended, owing partly 
to the unwillingness of the wilder tribes to engage in unaccustomed 
forms of labour, and partly to a fear that the acceptance of famine 
rates of payment would tend to lower wages permanently ; a good deal 
of employment, however, was afforded by the District board, and 
gratuitous relief was given to beggars and destitute travellers. The 
daily average number of persons employed on relief works was highest 
(1,728) in May, while the number in receipt of gratuitous relief reached 
its maximum (6,836) in June. The expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 73,000, including Rs. 26,000 spent on gratuitous relief, and loans 
were granted to the extent of Rs. 51,000. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into two sub- 
divisions, with head-quarters at Hazaribagh and GIridIk. The staff 

Administration Hazaribagh subordinate to the Deputy-Commis- 
sioner consists of three Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, 
while the subdivisional officer of Giiidih is assisted by a Sub-Deputy- 
Collector. 

The chief civil court is that of the Judicial Commissioner of Chota 
Na^ur. The Deputy-Commissioner exercises the powers of a Sub- 
ordinate Judge, and a Subordinate Judge comes periodically from 
Ranchi to assist in the disposal of cases, Minor original suits are 
heard by three Munsifs, sitting at Hazaribagh, Chatra, and Girldlh. 
Rent suits under the Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act are tried by a 
Deputy-Magistrate-Collector at Hazaribagh, by the Munsifs who are 
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invested ivith the powers of a Deputy-Collector for this purpose, and by 
the subdivisional officer of Girldih ; appeals from their decisions are 
heard by the Deputy-Commissioner or the Judicial Commissioner of 
Chota Nagpur. Criminal cases are tried by the Deputy-Commissioner, 
the subdivisional officer of Giridih, and the above-mentioned Deputy 
and Sub-Deputy Magistrates, and by the Munsif of Chatra, who has 
been invest^ with second-class powers. The Deputy-Commissioner 
possesses special powers under section 34 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, and the Judicial Commissioner of Chota Nagpur disposes of 
appeals from magistrates of the first class and holds sessions at 
Hazaribagh for the trial of cases committed to his court. Hazaribagh 


is the least criminal District in Chota Nagpur, and crime is com- 
paratively light 

In 1S35, the first year for which statistics are available, 86 separate 
estates paid a land revenue of Rs. 49,000. The number of estates 
increased to 244 in r8yo-i, but after that date a number of the smaller 
estates were amalgamated with others and the total fell in 1903-4 to 
iS 7 i with a demand of 1-33 lakhs. Of these estates, 72 are perma- 
nently settled, 82 are temporarily settled, and 3 ate held direct by 


Government. 

In Hazaribagh District the eldest son takes the entire estate, and 
provides for the other members of the family by assigning them smaller 
holdings as maintenance grants. There is thus no tenden^ to the 
excessive subdivision of estates which is found in BihSr. Besides these 
maintenance grants, /agrrs XogMtTvab, priests, servants, and ot 
common. The only unusual form of jifir is one known as r® 
putradik, which remains in the family of the grantee untrl the deam 01 
the last direct male heir, after which it reverts to the ^^n ^ 
The incidence of revenue is very low, tog 4 

acre, or only 8 per cent, of the rental, which is P divided 

into three main classes : the nch hiehest land 

on which rice can be grown. The , r-r land from 
central plateau and highest in theSakn valley, ^ 

Rs. 3-rl8 to Rs. S-S -4 P« -- and'^^^^ 
from Rs. 2-10-8 to Rs. 4 ^ 2_2i8). Other lands are 

Rs. 1-10-8 to Rs. ^ ’ ^jjnured land situated close to 

classified as land situated farther from the home- 

the village ; bahtrban. fairly go seedlings ; fSnr, barren 

stead ; MrS, land f ^ J rich land on the banks 

sexvicfis in rent. 

VOL. 
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Village lands are of four kinds. Manjhihas is a portion of the best 
land set apart for the head of the village. It is frequently sublet, some- 
times at a cash rent, but more often on the adhhatai system, under 
which e.ich party takes half the produce. When held kMs, it is cul- 
tivated by the ryots for the proprietor, the latter supplying the seed 
and a light meal on the days when the villagers are working for him. 
Jlban is land in which the ryots h.avc occupancy rights. Khundwat or 
sSjwat hands are those reclaimed from jungle or waste land, and the 
ryot and his descendants have a right of occupancy, jJaying rent at h.alf 
the rate prevailing in the neighbourhood for jlban lands. Utkar land 
is that cultivated by tenants-at-will. The rents of jlban and utkar 
lands are usually payable in cash, but in the Sakri valley the system of 
payment by assessment or division of the produce is common. 

The following table shows the collections of land revenue and total 
revenue (princip.al heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 





1900*1. 

190J-4. 

Land revenue . 

1,16 

I.!.*! 

>..31 

1.34 

Total revenue , 

3 i 94 

4,0* 

5.4J 

0.74 


Outside the municipalities of HAZAKiiiACit, Ciiatka, and GlKlDTtt, 
local affairs are managed by the District board. In 1903-4 its income 
was Rs. 96,000, including Rs. 50,000 derived from rates ; and the ex- 
penditure was Rs. 1,01,000, the chief item being Rs. 59,000 spent on 
public works. 

The District contains 18 police stations or thanas, and eo outposts. 
In 1903 the force subordinate to the District Superintendent consisted 
of 3 inspectors, 33 sub-inspectors, 54 head constablc.s, and 431 con- 
stables. The Central jail at Hazarib5gh has accommodation for 
t>®S7 prisoner.s, and a subsidiary jail at Girldth for 21. The Harari- 
bagh Reformatory school has accommodation for 357 boys. 

Education is very backward, and only 2-6 per cent, of the population 
(S-2 males and 0-2 females) could read and write in 1901. The number 
of pupils under instruction incre.-ised from 6,234 in 1882-3 to 15,867 in 
1892-3, but fell to 14,345 'ri 1500-1. In 1903-4, 16,440 boys and 
2,014 girls were at school, being respectively 19.2 and 2-2 per cent, of 
the children of school-going age. The various missions maintain 
schools for the benefit of the aboriginal tribes. The most notable 
educational institutions are the Dublin University Mission First Arts 
Reformatory at Hazaribiigh. The total number of 
coHpifp ° r **** private, in 1903-4 was 692, including the Arts 

^ secondary, 643 primary', and 32 special schools. The 
expenditure on education was Rs. 1,12,000, of ivhich Rs. 38,000 was 
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met from Provincial funds, Rs. 31,000 from Disirict funds, Rs. 800 from 

municipal funds, and Rs. 23,000 from fees. , , . , , , 

In 1Q03 the District conttiincd 7 dispensaries, of winch 5 hadaccon 
modation for 64 in-ixitienl-s. The eases of 37,41 > oul-paticnls an S 
in-pauents were treated during the ye.aT, and 1,570 operations wer • p - 
formed. The expenditure w.as Rs. 1 1,000, of which Rs. i,=°° ‘ ^ 
from Government contributions, Rs. 2,000 from bocal an s. -,4 
from municipal funds, .and R.s. 5,000 from subsenplums 
Vaccination is compulsor>’ only in the Hawn ).ig 1, ’ ’ r* j|„ 

Ch.atra municipalities. In 1903-4 the number of persons 
vaccin<alcd w.as 41,000, or 36 per 1,000 of the popu ation. /,}>,-\ . 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Slaliitieat Aaount of Btngal, vol. . ( 7 ) > 

F. B. Bradley-Birt, Chota Nagpur (1903).] „(■ n,,-,ri. 

Hazaribagh Subdivision.— Hc.ad^uarter.s su ^ jjnj84“2 7' 

bagh District, Bengal, lying between 23 =5 ^ ^ subdivision 

and 86° 7' E., with an .area of 5.019 square • • pl.ncau 

consists of three distinct tracts : a high J If the Damodar 

extending along the northern boundary, an t ex. pared with 

to the south. The population in .90. -as There 

762,510 in i89r, the densUy being ‘ 5 * ‘ ^ he.ad-quartcrs, 

are two towns, H,\ZARi«AGit (populatio , S '7 . contains 

andCHATRA (10,599) 5 Lnsisling of rock temples at 

some interesting archaeological remmns, consist ! B 
Mahudi, Buddhist inscriptions at Kuloha Hiu- 

Kunda. . H-iznrib.aEh District, Ben- 

Hazaribagh Town.— Hcad quartc^ ,,,6 high 

gal, picturesquely situated in 23 59 elevation of 2,000 feet a oxe 

Regiment ; but oxvi g troops xxere x . to guard 

resulted "“^“detachment, tSuropean penitentiary 

exception of a sma C tj^g prisoners in penitentiary. 

Situated here. ^ entirely xnthdra decade ending 


1 

1903 
a tax 
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rate; and the expenditure was Rs. 16,000. The town contains the 
usual public buildings. The Central jail has accommodation for r,a57 
prisoners ; the principal articles manufactured arc blanlccts and cloth. 
The Hazaribagh Reformatory school has since 1882 occupied the 
buildings formerly used for the European penitentiary. It is managed 
by a board subject to the general control of the Director of Public 
Instruction, and has cubicle accommodation for 357 boys, who arc 
taught weaving, agriculture, tailoring, gardening, carpentry, shoe-making, 
and blacksmith’s work. The chief educational institution is the Dublin 


University hlission First Arts college, which was opened in 1899. 

Hazro. -Town in the District and iahiil of Attock, Punjab, situated 
in 33” SS' N. and 72® 30' E., in the middle of the Chach plain, 4J miles 
by metalled road from Hathiiin on the grand trunk road, and miles 
from Lawrencepur on the North-Western Railway. Population (1901), 
9,799. Hazro is a picturesque to«-n, surrounded by rich cultiration, 
and has a flourishing trade, chiefly in tolxacco and sugar, controlled by 
a few enterprising Hindus. The municip.ality was created in rSfly, 
Tlie income during the ten years ending rgoa-s averaged Rs. t8,3oo, 
and the expenditure Rs. 17,200. In 1903-4 the income iYasRs.i9,2oo, 
chiefly from octroi ; and the expenditure was Rs. 35,000, including 
a large investment in securities. An Anglo-vernacular middle school 
and a dispensary arc maintained by the municipality. 

Hebli.— Town in the District and tSlnka of Dhfmvnr, Bombay, 
^tuated in is” 28' N. and 75® 8' E., 7 miles cast of Dhtinvar town. 
Population (1901), 5i394' Hebli is situated on rising ground, with an 
old dilapidated fort in the centre. A weekly market is held here. 
Hebh was granted in 1748 by Bal.=ijl Bajt Rao Peshwa to an ancestor 
of the present Sardiir. In 1S18 Sir Thomas Munro gave the proprietor 
Ae neighbouring villages of Kurdapur and Talva for services to the 
British Government. Close to the village arc a temple ofShambhuling 
and a ruined temple of Changalovadevi. The town contains a boys’ 
school and a girls’ school. 


Heggadadevankote. — South-western tSluh of Mysore District, 
Mysore State, lying between n” 44' and iz” 12’ N. and 76” 7' and 

■T*’® population in 1901 
The iahik contains Two 
hpn«tn (popuation, 2,284) and Heggadadevankote (1,298), the 
h^d_quarters ; and 276 villages. The land revenue demand in 1903-4 

ta^o? The east is moun- 

eLr ?he Ltr h ‘‘ the Nugu, which runs through the 

east. The latter has a dam, but the principal irrigation channel is 
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fmm a dam on the Lakshmantlrtha in the Hunsur taluk. Red and 
dark-brown soils are general, and two crops of ragi are often produced 
in the year. ‘Wet’ cultivation is limited, partly owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the irrigated tracts. This country was the ancient PunnSta, 
mentioned as Pounnata by Ptolemy, who describes it as containing 
beryl; 


Helmand. — A river of Afghanistan which, with its five principal 
tributaries— the Kaj or Khud Rud, Tirin, Arghandab, Tarnak, and 
Arghastan — drains all the south-western portion of the State. The 
Helmand rises at Hasar Kash, in an upland valley called Chaj Hazara, 
on the western slopes of the Paghman range, and runs for 300 miles 
in a south-westerly direction through the Hazarajat, the least-known 
tract of Afghanistan, before it passes Girishk, about 80 miles west of 
KandahSr. In the Hazarajat the Helmand is joined by the Khud 
Rod, and in this part of its course it is said to flow in a deep, narrow, 
and frequently rocky valley, with numerous gorges. Lower down it 
is joined by the Tirin, and about 35 miles south-west of Girishk by the 
united w'aters of the Arghandab, Tarnak, and Arghastin at Kala Bist. 
From this junction the course of the Helmand is still south-west, 
through an arid desert, for 75 miles, when it turns west to Band-i- 
Kamal Khan, and then north, finally losing itself in the SeistSn 
HSmQn. That the whole of its lower valley was once the seat of 
a large and prosperous population is evidenced by extensive ruins, 
At the present day inhabitants are few, and cultivation is carried on 
only in the vicinity of the river. The soil is highly fertile, and with 
more care in the distribution of the water cultivation could be largely 
extended. The eastern tributaries of the Helmand— namely, the 
Tirin, Arghandab, and Tarnak— are rivers of considerable length; and 
though their source is not correctly known, it is believed that t e> rise 
in the highlands to the west and south-west of Ghazni. 

HemSvati (also called Yenne-hole).— A river of Mysore and OTe of 
the chief tributaries of the Cauvery. It rises in the Western Ghats 
in the south-west of Kadur District, and runs south-east through the 
Manjarabad taluk to the Coorg frontier, where, joined by some streams 
from the west, it turns east. Receiving the Yagachi from the north, 
it then tvinds round Hole Narsipur, and runs south to the Cauvery 
near Yedatore, after a course of over t 6 o miles. It has ten dams, from 
which about 145 miles of channels are drawn ofT, irrigating nearly 
10,000 acres. The largest channels are the Snramadevar north channe , 
47 miles long, in Hassan District, and the Mandigere, 27 "Hies long, 

'"nenery^^Isknd near the entrance of Bombay harbour, off the 

mainland of Kolaba District, Bombay. 5 eaUNDERi._ 

Henzada District (AYz/Z/miAr).— Northernmost District of the Irra- 
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•wnddy Division of Lower Burma, lying between 1 7® 20' and 18” 31' K 
and 94“ 48' and 95“ 47' E., in the plain of the Irrawaddy, with an area 
of 2,870 square miles. It is irrcgtilarly triangular in shape, with its 
apex in the north at Aknuktaung, a spur of the Arakan Yoma, touching 
the Irrawaddy 24 miles above Myanaung, and its base along the 
northern edges of Basscin and Mn-ubin. The Irrawaddy forms nearly 
the whole of its eastern border. Its western boundary is the forest- 
clad watershed of the Arakan Yoma, running north and south, which 
separates it from Sandoway and the coast. To the south of the District 
lie Bassein and Ma-ubin ; to the north Promc. The District is in fact, 
with the exception of one circle in the south-eastern comer, contained 
between the Irrawaddy on the cast and the barrier of the Arakan 


Yoma on the west. In the latitude of Myanaung the 
asle^. Arakan range exceeds 4,000 feet in altitude, but from 
this point southwards it mpidly diminishes in height. 
From the main ridge spurs run eastwards towards the Irrawaddy, one, 
in the extreme north of the District, ending in a conspicuous bluff 
about 300 feet in height, and wa.shcd at its base by the stream. As 
the river pursues its southerly course to the sea it bears away from the 
hills, leaving between its banks and the uplands the vast stretch of 
paddy-fields. Go miles broad in the south, which forms one of the main 
features of the District. The hilly tract in the west, xa to so miles 
in width, is chaiacterired by steep slopes and dense tree-jungle. All 
the plains were up to modem times annually inundated by the river, 
but the greater portion of this area is now protected by an extensive 
system of embankments. The Irrawaddy, bounding the District 
on the cast, sets in a general south-south-east course, and is navigable 
at all seasons by the largest river steamers. Numerous streams flow 
from the Yoma eastwards towards the Irrawaddy ; most of them are 
entirely dry in the hot season, and nearly all arc marked by precipi- 
tous banks and tortuous channels. During the rains, liowever, boats 
can ply on the lower teaches of their courses in the plains. Of these 
watercourses the Patashin is the only one of importance that joins the 

below Kyangin in the c.xtieme 
or o the Distnet. The rest dmin into the Bassein (or Ngawun) 
rim, which leaves the Irmwaddy about 9 miles above Henmda, and 
ows in a general south-westerly direction into Bassein District. The 
*1 choked by a sandbank, which rises 

Salt if Irmwaddy. In the mins, however, the 

SlS n obstruction. Thirteen miles below this 

sZt tvT •" or Kanyin 

the m’nn t Yoma and runs for about 6a miles through 
Sanntft '’■u -'s connected with the Irrawaddy by a 

channel known as the Thanbayadaing creek. A short distance below 
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the mouth of the Kan}'m tlie Basscin river )s augmented by the waters 
of the Nangathu, formed of various streams from the Yoma, which 
unite and flow eastwards into the delta country. 

The chief lakes arc the Nyein-e in the Apyauk circle, the Duya and 
Eitpyet a few miles from Henzada, and the Tu in the Kanaung town- 
ship. The last, the Largest of the four, is 3 squ.arc miles in extent. 

The plain is composed of alluvLal deposits, which may be divided 
into .an upper and a lower division. The lower consists of coarse 
gravels transported from a distance ; the upper of a very homogeneous 
but somewhat aren.aceous cl.ay of a yellowish colour. The whole de- 
posit has a southward slope exceeding in steepness that of the present 
surface. The Arakan Yoma in the west is formed by theNegrais rocks 
p.assing up into the Kunimulitics. Intrusive rocks, which arc mostly 
serpentine, occur in patches. 

Like Tharrawaddy, Henzada differs from the true deltaic areas in 
having no mangrove swamps or tidal jungles. The main vegetation 
consists of deciduous forests, similar to those in Pegu District, while 
bordering the Irraw.addy are open savannah forests, similar to those of 
Hanthawaddv. The riparian vegetation is of the type in Prome. 
On the upper slopes of the Arakan Yoma are evergreen forests, which 
have not yet been botanically explored, but probably contain oaks, 
chestnuts, and species of Dipteroearpus, 

Tigers, leopards, and elephants are all found, the latter for the most 
part in the hills to the west. During the rtiins all of these animals 
confine themselves for safety to the rising ground ; but in the dry season 
they not infrequently enter the plains, where they destroy cattle or rice 


according to their nature. 

The cold season is short and mild, but the hot months are not very 
Ijying, and the means of the ma.ximum and minimum temperatures 
registered during igoi were 8S° and 68° respectively. le 
usually begin about the end of May, and cease m the middle of 
October. They have never been known to fail altogether, but the 
quality of the crops depends upon the distribution of the monsoon. 
The annual rainfall averages 73 inches at Henzada town, and decreases, 
as the dry zone is approached, to 58 inches at Kanaung in the north, 
where there are occasionally complaints of lack of ram. Henzada is 
too far north to be in the immediate track of cyclones, but destructive 
floods occur occasionally, though the embankments have largely 
removed the possibility of serious inundation. 

Henzada or Hinthada derives its name from hwtha, the Burmamzed 
form of the Pali name for the Brahmani goose. It formed part of the 
Talaing kingdom of Pegu which was annexed by mgtary. 
Alnuncoava in 175S, but at no time apparently had 
it an independent political existence. There was no resistance in the 
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District to the British advance on Prome during the first Burmese War. 
In the second War the Burmese troops, on hearing of the occupation 
of Prome, left their fortifications at Akauktaung, at the extreme 
northern corner of the present District, and were defeated in an 
attempt to cross the river. This position was not occupied, however, 
by the British, and was in time stockaded by the Burmans, who kept 
the country disturbed till the cutting up of a patrol under a British 
officer, Major Gardner, who was killed, led to the occupation of 
Akauktaung. Meanwhile the southern areas were in a still more 
disturbed slate than the northern, in consequence, mainly, of the 
disbandment of the Burmese police. The rebels, led by one Nga 
Myat Tun, a hereditary iAiigyi, made marauding expeditions into 
Henzada, Bassein, and Ma-ubin, till they were dispersed at Danubyu 
in the last-named District. Since then, though crime is always 
heavy, there have been no serious disturbances. The original Hen- 
zada District comprised a portion of the existing District of Ma-ubin 
and practically the whole of the present Tharrawaddy District, and 
its limits have been altered more than once in the past thirty years. 

The population at the last four enumerations was as follows : (1872) 
PoBulation. ®S 6 i 7 S 3 . (i88r) 363,899, (1891) 4371^*°. 

484 iS 58 ' The principal statistics of area and popu- 
lation in 1901 ate given in the following table 
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Henzada contains more towns than any other District in Burma, the 
urban popuhtion in x 90: being 54.Soo,'^^vhich is aW "f percem 

a 1 whole ’ rr; Wddy Division 

» hW. 

i, x’y ““ 

d£iS "f tbe 

me ralaings have become merged with the Burmans. 
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and arc ^c.'l^cclJ■ rt']>rc''i‘iitwl al all. 'I'lie K.nien'. in 1901 numbered 
45.800. 'riicy arc dislribiucd .ill over ilic l>i>.iri(;l, ewein in Ibe 
Kyangin township in tlu; north, and foini about one fourth of the 
]X)pulition of the soniherninivst townshi]), /.jihin, and one-seventh of 
that of llen/ad.i. There arc very few Shans, but tlic ('bins on the hills 
in the west number 3,600, and retain their own langii.ige. They are 
coiiunonc.si in the two northern townshii's. I’uddhism i.s the religion 
of 468,800 persons, including both Chins and Karens : Mus.alnian5 
number rather more than 3,000, and Hindus exceed .],ooo. The 
immigrants from India come nlnul^l entirely from Ih'ng.sl and M.adras. 
About h.ilf the Muhamniad.vns .and three-fourths of the Hindus reside 
in the miinicii>.tlitics. The munber of persons dependent upon tigrictd- 
turc in 1901 was 3.51,600, or 70 per cent, of the total, a figure liigher 
than the I'rovincial average. 75i//«5fir-cutters, or nomadic cidtivaiors, 
numbered 5,000. 

The numlxtr of Christians (.8,085) comparatively large. Of the.se 
8,000 are native Cliristians, the prc.il majority being Karens. ']‘hc 
Roman Catholics have several missionaries al work, mostly among 
the Karens, and a mission to the Chins at Venandaung has been 
Miirtcd recently. The .'Vnierican Baptists h.ivc 48 churches and 42 
vernacular .school*, and also work mainly among the Karens. 

The flatness of the gre.itcr jwrt of the District and its position at the 
head of the Irravvaddy delta render it an area p.irticularly suitable for 
rice. The whole of the plain was until recently 
flooded annually by the lrraw.addy, .*0 that the soil 
is new alluvium, and the latonsivc system of i>rotcctivc embankments 
that has been introduced now shelters large areas under rice. Much 
land is still flooded, however, in the Okpo township north of the 
Bassein river, where it flow.s past the end of the Myanaung cmb.'mk- 
mcni ; and in the Apy.auk circle, on the ca.stcrn bank of the Irra- 
waddy, where it makes a swcei>ing curve from south-cjisl to south-we.st. 
The Bassein river, too, is confined only on its left bank, .and inundates 
a large portion of the Lemycthna township lying west of it. On such 
lands, and in the low-lying hwim in the Hcnrada and 7 jilun townships, 
rice is sown broadcast, the floods frequently necessitating a second 
sowing 5 but over the rest of the District it is transplanted from 
nurseries after tbc rains have well set in. In the flooded portions 
of tbc I^myethna township a kind of rice called kaukhnauns is 
planted as late as October or November ; and to ensure a crop the 
villagers dam one of the streams crossing the plain, and tap it by 
subsidiary channels so as to m.akc it flow on to the various holdings. 
The h (plough) is rarely met with, the tundou (which resembles the 
harrow) being in gcnertil use for preparing the ground. Manuring is 
not uncommon, but as a rule the only fertiliralion that the land 
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receives is from the annual burning of rice stubble in the fields. 
A very large area of garden cultivation lies on the Akavrktaung hill, 
along the Patashin and Okpo rivers, on the high lands adjoining 
Myanaung and overlooking the Tu lake in the Kanaung township, 
and along the road from Neikbaii to Aingthabyu in the Hcnzada 
totvnship. 

The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are .shown below, areas 
being in square miles : — 
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Rice covered 681 square miles in that year. This is a very con- 
siderable advance on the figures for 1881, when only 372 square 
miles were under rice. The increase has been largely the outcome of 
elaborate protective works. Hcnzada grows more tobacco than any 
other District in Burma, and the area under this crop (17 square 
miles) is extending yearly. Garden cultivation, including plantains, 
coco-nuts, pineapples, papayas, mangoes, and jack-fruit, increased from 
23 square miles in 1881 to 56 square miles in 1903-4, the largest 
District total in Burma. Of this area, the orclfards of the Hcnzada 
and Kanaung townships occupy two-thirds. A total of 4,700 acres, 
for the most part in the Hcnzada, Kanaung, and Kyangin townships, 
is under pulse {pegyi), a cold-season crop. Miscellaneous non-food 
crops are grown on 6,400 acres, for the most part in the Zalun and 
Henzada townships; and maize, gram, and sesamum cover about 
1,000 acres each. 

Havana and various kinds of Indian tobacco have been tried, but 
hitherto without much success. The failure is attributed to the attrac- 
tion these tobaccos have for insects, and to the necessity for greater 
care^ and atterition than the ordinary Burmese husbandman is disposed 
to give to their cultivation. No use is made by the cultivators of the 
Agnculturists’ Loans Act; they still prefer to have recourse to the 
local money-lender when in need of re.ady cash. A co-operative credit 
society has, however, been recently started at Apyauk under the pro- 
viswM of Act X of r904, and has so far worked successfully. 

There are no local breeds of cattle in the District ; buffaloes are 
numerous, ut are not by any means ns plentiful as ktne. Ponies 
are scarce and of poor quality. Goats are bred almost exclusively 
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by Indians. Cattle graze for the most part on the higher land not 
used for rice cultivation, and, in the dry season, along the river banks. 
Considerable difficulty is found, however, in the southern townships in 
providing sufficient grazing-grounds for the live-stock. 

The embankments, designed to keep the floods back from the 
low-lying cultivated levels, arc one of the main features of Henzada. 
The northernmost of these, the Kyangin embankment, on the right 
bank of the Irrawaddy in the north of the DLstrief, was begun in i8fi4 
for the protection of Kyangin town and the paddy-fields behind it, 
along the line of a small embankment previously built by the Deputy- 
Commissioner. It is 6J miles long, and protects about 3,000 acres. 
The cost was a lakh and a half, and the net revenue from the land 
brought under cultivation by the work is less than a per cent, on the 
capital outlay ; but the benefit the town derives from it has been, apart 
from this, sufficient to justify the undertaking. 

The Myanaung embankment is practically a southern continuation 
of the last-named work, and was constructed about 1868. It extends 
down the western bank of the Irrawaddy for 39 miles, and protects 
nearly 100 square miles. It cost 11 lakhs and now yields a steady 
profit. 

The Henzada embankment, which shelters a further stretch of the 
western bank of the Irrawaddy, was begun in 18G7, along the line 
of previous constructions made by the villagers or from Local funds, 
and gradually e\tendcd southwards across the District border into 
Ma-ubin. Its construction has cost nearly 19 lakhs. The total length 
is 16 miles, and the area protected about 340,000 acres, of which 
41 miles and 73,000 acres are within Henzada. In 1903-4 the net 
addition to the land revenue that resulted from its construction w*as 
36 per cent, on the capital outlay. Floods in 186S and 1877 caused 
widespread destruction of crops, and breaches occurred in 1871 and 
1890, but without doing much damage. The embankment has gradu- 
ally been raised, and since the latter year no serious breach has 
occurred, though the flood of 1S93 was the highest recorded. 

The Ngawun embankment branches otT in a south-westerly direction 
from the northern end of the Henzada embankment into Bassmn 
District. It was constructed between 1S69 and 1884. It is 76 miles 
lone and, with the Henzada embankment, protects about 1,600 square 
miles. About 39 miles of embankment and about 50° square miles 

of protected land are within the limits of Henzada. 

There are 176 fresh-water river and lake fisheries in Henzada Dis- 
trict the leases of which are leased annually by auction for a total 
of rather more than 2 lakhs. None of the individual 
fisheries is, however, very laige. The most valuable 
realizes between Rs. ia,ooo and Rs. 13,000 at the auction sales. A 
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good deal of the fish caught is converted locally into and the 

fishing industry is on the whole flourishing. 

The ten forest Resen’es in the District cover an area of 803 square 
miles, and an additional area of rao square miles is under settlemeiit. 
The Reserves are almost entirely in the western part and contain 
a fair proportion of teak. In the plains the in {Dipierocarpus tuber- 
cula/us) grows freely, and cutch is abundant, mostly in the Myanaung 
subdivision, while pyingado {Xylia dolabrijormii) is plentiful at the foot 
of the hills, and is largely used for house-building. A fire-protection 
scheme was started in 1900, and will probably be extended throughout 
the Reserves. The forest receipts in 1903-4 were Rs. 64,000. 

The District is poor in minerals. An attempt to work the carbona- 
ceous shale in the Okpo township failed in 1882. Petroleum has been 
discovered at Yenandaung near Myanaung, but the wells have been 
abandoned. 

Textile industries, largely subsidiary to .agriculture, are common 
throughout the District, but are confined to local 
commun*i“tions. requirements. Henzada and Kyangin e.xcel in silk- 
weaving, and workers in gold, silver, and iron are 
fairly numerous in the towns. As in the other delta Districts, fish- 
curing is carried on largely. There are two rice-mills in Henzada town. 

Rice is exported in large quantities to Rangoon by rail, river steamers, 
and country boats for transhipment to foreign ports, and is also sent 
by river to Upper Burma in steamers. Other exports to Rangoon 
are betel-leaves, plantains, sugiir-cane, and hides. The principal 
imports are cotton and silk piece-goods, umbrellas, china-ware, and 
other articles of European manufacture. Till recently they entered 
the District almost wholly by river j of late, however, the railway has 
begun to bring them. 

A steam ferry crosses the Irrawaddy between Henzada and Tharra- 
waw, a village in Tharrawaddy District on the opposite bank, 103 
miles by rail from Rangoon. The railway from Henzada to Bassein 
(8i miles in length) runs south-westwards through the southern part 
of the District for a distance of 16 miles, with stations at Henzada, 
Natraaw, and Neikban. This line was opened in 1903, and a second 
line from Henzada northrvards, through Okpo tind Myanaung to 
Kyangin, is under constniction. Henzada is a station of call for the 
mail and cargo steamers of the Irrawaddy Florilla Company plying 

etween Rangoon and Mandalay, and in addition enjoys regular direct 
communication with Rangoon. In the rains launches run on the 
^assein creek to Bassein and intermediate places, and for a few months 
in the year there is steam traffic between Henzada and Okpo on the 
Thanbayadaing. The Irrawaddy is navigable throughout the year by 
large boats and river steamers, which call at all the principal stations 
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along the banks. IJiiring the floods c.iuscd by the rains the .sole inter- 
village communication in the iirtcrior of the I)i.slrict i.s by bant. Roads 
arc iwcd only during the dry season. About 320 miles of ro.td arc 
maintiiincd front Provincial funds, of which 30J miles arc metalled 
and 2S9 tinmctallcd. The District cc.ss fund keeps up seven roads, 
3S miles metalled and 30 miles iinnictalled. 'J'he most important 
higlnrays arc from I-Icn/ada to My.an!iung (6^ milc.s), .and from Ilcnzada 
to Silage (ao miles). Alongside the embankments run roads from 
Ngaivun to Jtlyenu (25 milc-s), Ngawun to Nyaunggyaung (52 miles), 
.ind Myanaung to Ingauk (39 miles). 

7 'hc District is divided into two subdivisions: Ilen/ada, consisting 
of the Hknzada, Zai.un, Oki'o, .nnd 1-i;.mvi;tiina townships; and 
Myanaung, consisting of the Kaxauxg and Kvas- 
GIN townships. As in other p-arts of I/iwer Hurma, 
the circle t/iusyi is being gradu.ally abolished as deaths or resignations 
occur, the village headman taking his place. Village ho.ad- 

nicn now number 621. The District ftirins two subdivision.s (Henzada 
and itljainaung) of the Henzada Public ^\’orks division. I'or forest 
purposes it constitutes part of the Mjainaung subdivision of the 
Henzada-Thongwa Forest division. 

Litig.ation has largely increased of late yc.ars, and the Deputy-Com- 
missioner has recently been relieved of civil work by a District Judge 
with head quarters at H.asscin, wlio presides over the B.assein and 
Ifenzada District courts. The subdivisional courts .aa* presided over 
by the subdivisional oflicers concerned, and the towntihip courts of 
Hcnz.ada and Kanaung by a s|)eci.al township judge who sifs at 
Henzada, while at Okpo .and Uwyetbnfi township judges h.avc relieved 
the township oflicers of civil business. Sessions ca.scs are tried by the 
Judge of the B.asscin Division. The magistrates’ courts are presided 
over by the .appropriate c.vccutire ofTiccrs in the usual way, but the 
township magistrates of Honz.ada, Lcmyethn.a, and Okpo have the 
.assistance of the township judges in disposing of their criminal work. 
The crime of the District does not difler from that prevalent throughout 
the Irrawaddy Division, and, a.s elsewhere in the delt.a, criminal work 
is heavy Dacoitics, at one time very common, h.ave decreased within 
the last few years; but robberies* thefts, and grievous hurt eases arc 

^''Arannlrarion, in 1852, the revenue paid by the District into the 
coflers of the king of Burma was slightly over 2 lakhMhough much 
moTthan this must no doubt have been collected. The chief items 
were the house-family lax, a l.ax on land per yoke of oxen, and one 
on fisheries. Taxes on brokers nnd transit dues also existed, but 
these were abolished and excise duties levied in their place after the 
British occupation. 
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The greater part of the cultivated lands from the Irrawaddy to the 
foot of the Arakan Yoma was brought under settlement between 1862 
and 1868, when rates varying from 12 annas (on the remote interior 
hssita) to Rs. i-12-owere levied on each acre of rice land. In r873-4 
a revision of rates took place in the Kyangin township and the 
northern circles of the Kanaung township, and the rates in this area 
were raised to R. i or Rs. i-ro-o per acre on rice land, while the 
rate on gardens, which as a general rule was Rs. 1-12-0, was changed 
to one varying from Rs. 1-8-0 to Rs. 2. At the same time an 
enhancement was effected in the Henzada township, which raised the 
maximum from Rs. 1-12-0 to Rs. 2. In i87r>-8o a general raising 
of assessment took place all over the District, ranging from 15 to 
25 per cent. The rates prevailing after this enhancement varied from 
Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-2-0 on rice land, but the maximum on gardens 
continued to be Rs. 2. Resettlement operations were undertaken 
throughout the District in 1883-fi, when rates were introduced varying 
from 12 annas to Rs. 2-8-0 for rice, and from Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8-0 for 
gardens. In 1899-1901 the whole cultivated area of the District 
(except a portion referred to later) was regularly resettled. The new 
rates vary from 12 annas to Rs. 4 on rice lands, with uniform assess- 
ments of Rs. 3 on gardens, Rs. 2 on rice, Rs. 2-8-0 on tobacco 
and miscellaneous cultivation, and Rs. 10 on betel-vines. The interior 
of the three northern townships at the foot of the Yoma, where cultiva- 
tion occurs only in patches, was not touched in the settlement opera- 
tions in 1885-6, and this tract (averaging about 8 miles in width) was 
resettled in igoo-i. The following rates were then introduced and 
are still enforced t on kaukfiyi rice lands, R. i to Rs. 3 ; on mayin 
rice lands, Rs. r ; on gardens, Rs. 2 and Rs. 3 ; and on miscellaneous 
cultivation, Rs. t-8-0 to Rs. 2-8-0, 

The steady growth of the revenue in the past may be gathered from 
the following table, which shows land revenue and total revenue, in 
thousands of rupees, since 1880-1 : — 


BSBBI 

iSSO'f. 

1890-1. 

i90O't. 

1905-4. 


4,62 

10,76 

wi 

S .45 

16,24 

12,40 

25.23 


Tim total revenue for 1903-4 includes Rs. 4,49,000 from capitation 
taig Rs. 2,04,000 from fisheries, and Rs. 3,22,000 from excise. 

The District cess fund is maintained chiefly by a levy of 10 per 
cent on the total land revenue, and is administered by the Deputy- 
Commissioner for the provision of various local needs. The income 
in ^ 9®3 4 "as 1-43 lakhs, and the chief items of expenditure were 
public works (Rs. 42,000) and education (Rs. 27,000). 
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Then: arc four imimVijwliiics niN?,\i).\. /.M.f.v, Kvanc.in*, ami 
Mva.v.MJN'i;; anti one Itmii iimlera t<>«n roniiitit(i-o, Li.mvi.mina. 

Tin' Di'.trici Sn|)crimcmlcni of |Milirc K aiilcd by two Asti.stant 
t'n|>eriiitcii(lcnl>> in rbir^e of tJic Ino MilMlivisiuiis ; and llie force 
comprises 4 insjHxtor: , 10 lusitl conMablcs, j.-j M'rpcanls, and 301 con- 
stables. Fifteen sill.tgc hcaitnu-n arc on tlic paid staff tif the rural 
police. The Ilisiritl toiit.iins 15 |>tjlire st.ilioiis and one outpost. 
Tlie inilit.iry police has .t sttenpilt of n.iiive oniect.s ami 1.S7 r.ink 
.and file. Of tht-sc, 7/I arc sl.atinncil at Ilctvad.i, and at Myanaunp, 
the rc-l heinp tli'-trilmti d at the diffetent losui-bip he.id <pwricrs. 'l lic 
Ptsiriri contains two jails one .at llciiMda anti one at .Mynnaitnp. 
The first |us at commoil.alion for 521 prisoners, who work .at rice 
rulthalitin, hrick-rnalini,’. c.ir|»cntry, and time-work. The second is 
tiesipnetl to hold 8.S prisoners, and its inmates are enpafjed in parden- 
irri; anti hasket-work. 

'Hie peictni.ipc of literate |>ersons in 1901 w'.is tU (.j'-h males, .and 
j-.t females). Tile increase of cthic.ition in the District since iSSo 
ran be p.iii{,*cd from the ttiimh/r of pupils ; fr.S.S'o-i) (tSijO-i) 

d.'iti, .ami (itioo-i) t.t.?SJ. In 1903-.1 there were j siiccial. t8 
secondarj', syj priinars’, .iml 501 elementary (private) .schools, with 
ts.979 hoys tind J,.t7J pirb. The ttilal c\|>cndilurc on cthication wa.s 
Ks. fic.Seo, which was met from the followinp sources : mtinicip.al funds 
(H*!. I 3 ..foo), District cess (Rs 27,000), rioxincial funds (Rs. 8,600), 
ami feesfRs. 16.500). 

There are 5 hospitals and a dis)icns.iry, with .irrommml.aion for 
6S in-p.Uicnts. in 1903 the miinhcr of eases treated w.as 52,115, in- 
cliidinp t,ooS inpatients and .So2 operations were performed. I he 
total cspcndiitirc was Rs. 19,200, tow.irds which immtcipal funds con- 
trihiitcd R-s. r.;.Soo, la«:.il hinds Rs. 5.600, and subscriplion.s Rs. Soo. 

Waerinatton is compulsory only within municipal limits. In igo3-.i 
tlic niiiniHT of persons successfully vaccinateil was 39,77*1 represent- 


inp Sr jter »,ooo of population. 

( 1 . Mackeniia, Sdtlemfnt Keferh (1001 and 1902); H. S.inniclson, 
Hi'ilory cf Emhanhmdits, Hfr.zada Diriswn {18S9).] 

Henzadn Subdivision.- .Southern portion of Ilenrada Disinci, 
Ix)w-tr llurma, oceupyinp aljout two thirds of the whole, and compris- 
infi the IIi.nvada. Zai-i'n, Oki-o, .and Li..>iv»;tii.va townships. 

Hcnznda Township. —'I’owaiship in Ilcnrada District, Lower 
nurma. lyinp between i 7 °*-l'a'><l 17' 5 °'N- «'«' 95 ” >='“‘1 9 S° 33 'li- 
with an area of 3C9 srpi.are miles. It lies between tiie Irrawaddy and 
the ,VB.awun, and is a level plain, .almost entirely protected by cm- 
hankmenUs, the Hleseik circle, surrounding the mouth of the latter 
river alone being liable to inundation. 'J'he population in rgoi wats 
131,698, coinp.ired with 118,839 in tSgi. Kxcept in Hcn)!.ad.a town, 



„2 HENZADA TOWNSHIP 

there are very few natives of IndLt. The Karens in 1901 numbered 
16,000, and the majority of the rest of the population is Burman. The 
density outside municipal limits is high for Burma, being 291 persons 
per square mile. Tlic township contains 520 villages and one town, 
Henzada (population, S 4 . 7 S 6 ). *e township and District head- 
quarters. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 221 square miles, pay- 
ing Rs. 3,80,000 land revenue. 

Henzada Town. — Head-quarters of the District of the same name 
in I^wer Burma, situated in 17“ 39' N. and 95“ 30' E., on the western 
bank of the Irrawaddy, 9 miles below the bifurcation of the Bassein 
river, and no miles by rail from Rangoon. Henzada is said to have 
been founded early in the sixteenth century ; but, although it has been 
an important town for a long time, its history is uneventful. The 
population has increased steadily during the last thirty years, the total 
in rgoi being 24,756, of whom 21,530 were Buddliists, 2,145 Hindus, 
and 742 Musalmans. The Hindus have largely increased during the 
past decade, but the Musalmans show a falling off. The town is agree- 
ably situated, is well shaded by fine trees, and contains a large court- 
house, a jail, an extensive bazar near the steamer ghat, a hospital and 
other public buildings, all at no great distance from the river bank. 
Henzada is a trade centre of some importance. Till recently its 
commerce has been wholly rivet-bome, but the new Rangoon-Basscin 
railway which passes through the town will probably alter the route of 
a good deal of the trade. It is the terminus of the western (Henzada- 
Bassein) section of the railway, and the Henzada station is connected 
by a steam ferry with Tharrawaw, the terminus of the eastern section on 
the farther side of the Irrawaddy. Two rice-mills and one saw-mill of 
recent construction are worked in the town, and milled rice is sent to 
Upper Burma by boat and to Rangoon by both rail and boat. This is 
the only export of importance. The town was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1874. The municipal income and expenditure during the 
ten years ending igoi averaged Rs. 72,000 andRs. 70,000 respectively. 
In rgo3-4 the totals were r-z lakhs and r.i lakhs. The principal 
sources of income in the last-named year were the house tax (Rs. 14,000), 
market dues (Rs. 46,000), and the conservancy tax (Rs. 8,000) j and the 
principal items of expenditure were conservancy (Rs. 15,500), roads 
(Rs. 34,000), and hospital (Rs. 11,000). A municipal Anglo-vernacular 
school has 180 pupils, and other teaching institutions are managed 
by missioiiary bodies and others. The educational expenditure of the 
municipality in igo3-4 was Rs. 7,000. The municipal hospital has 
«iccotuniQds.tion for 28 in-paticnts. 

Herat Proirince.— Western province of Afghanistan, bounded on 
t e north by Russian territory ; on the west by Persia ; on the south 
by the province of Kandahar ; on the east by Afghan-TurkistSn and by 
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the province of Kabul, from which it is divided by the watershed 
between the Farrah Rod and Helmand basins. The province is 
drained by the Murghab, the Hari Rud, the Adraskan, and the upper 
affluents of the Farrah Rud, On the east lie the Hazara mountains, 
on the west the Khorasan deserts. On the south the country is open ; 
and the great trade routes from Kandahar to Seistan lead through the 
broad space between the Taimani hills and the Persian deserts. 

The most populous and fertile part of the province is that comprised 
in the districts of Herat, GhoriSn, Obeh, and Karokh. North of this 
fertile tract is the Siah Bubak range, known to the Greeks as the 
Paropamistts, a prolongation of the middle branch of the Koh-i-Baba. 
North of Herat city, and east, the hills are of some height, the peaks 
rising to 4,000 or 5,000 feet above the valley. North again of the 
Siah Bubak is the district of Badghis, for the most part an expanse of 
rolling downs, becoming more mountainous towards the east. East of 
the Herat valley and Badghis is a wild mountainous country, inhabited 
by Firoz Kohis and Taimanis, with a few Hazaras. This is a region of 
barren, rugged mountains, whose peaks rise to 10,000 and it, 000 feet. 
Here are the three branches of the Koh-i-Baba, the northern known as 
the Band-i-Turkistan ; the central as the Siah Bubak or Koh Siah ; and 
the southern as the Band-i-Baian or Safed Koh. Between the two 
first is the country of the Firoz Kohis ; between the two last is the 
Hari ROd valley, which is also occupied in the upper part by Eiroz 
Kohis ; and south of the Band-i-Baian is the Taimani country. South 
of Herat city lies the open country of the Sabzawar ^strirt. 

The province is divided into the following administrative divisions, 
the sub-governors of which are subordinate to the governor of Herat : 
the city of Herat, with theNanBulak; Ghoritn; Sabzawar; Karrukh; 
Obeh ; Subah-i-Sarhaddi, including all the minor districts north of the 
Koh Siah; Chakcharan ; Shaharak; and Ghorat. The population of 
the whole province has been estimated at about half a million. The 
great majority are Herads. i.e. Persian-speaking people of Iranian 
origin ; but large numbers of Afghans (Durranis, Ghilzais, and Kakars) 
have during the last twenty years been settled on the northern fro^er. 
Chahar Aimak is a collective name given to the Jamshedis, ^oz 
Kohis, Taimuris, and Taimanis. They number ab^t ’'So.ooo- 
Jamshedis and Firoz Kohis are of Persian origin. The Taiman s are 
also in the main of Persian stock, differing from the ^ 

have a strong section, to which the chief belongs, of Mghan-Kto 
descent. The Kila Nao Hazaras are descended 
various Hazara clans removed to their present Ian y 
All are semi-nomadic in habit, and all speak dialects of Persian. 

For history and trade see Herat City. Afohin- 

Herat City.— Capital of the province of the same name in g 
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istan, situated in 34® 22' N, and 62® 9' E., in a fertile and well-Ttatered 
valiey, about 3 miles from the right bank of the Hart Rad, 407 miles 
from Kandahar via Farrah and Sabzawar, and 469 from Kabul; 
3,026 feet above the sea. The plain surrounding the city is closely 
sodded with villages, especially on the south, east, and west These 
villages are, as a rule, latge and straggling, with sralled gaidens and 
orchards. The fortifications and ditch are kept in excellent order, 
and a strong Afghan force is always maintained within the walls. 
The city, nearly square in plan, has five gates, tsvo on the north face, 
and one on each of the others. There are four bazars meeting under 
a domed structure, called the Charsu, at the cross-roads in the centre 
of the dty. Near the Charsu the shops are apparently rich and 
flourishing ; but the farther away from it, the more squalid and poor 
they become. Beyond the four main thoroughfares of bazars, there 
are no roads properly so called. The interior of the city is a crowded 
mass of small domed hovels, built of mud or sun-dried bricks, and 
intersected by narrow alleys, many of them arched over. The only 
pieces of open ground in the city, and these of small dimensions, are 
the space around the governor’s house, the gun park, the barracks, 
and an open square near one of the gates on the north face. The 
principal buildings are the JSma Masjid and the Ark-i-Nao, or ‘new 
citadel.’ The latter is of comparatively recent construction ; the former 
was built at the end of the fifteenth century in the reign of SliSh 
Husain. Originally a splendid edifice, 465 feet by 275, and adorned 
with gilding, carving, mosaics, &c., it is now much out of repair. 

The total population of Herat, exclusive of the garrison, is probably 
between 10,000 and 14,000. There are said to be over 1,300 shops 
in the city, representing S3 different trades and occupations, and 
giving employment to 3,500 persons. It is an important centre for 
the trade of the outlying districts. The principal exports ate wool, 
silk, pistachios, opium, asafoedda, sheepskins, and astrachans; the 
principal British imports are indigo, tea, sugar, cotton cloth, muslin, 
drugs, and porcelain goods. Of recent years, Russian goods — chintzes, 
silk and cotton cloth, certain kinds of broadcloth, hardware, and sugar 
— have commenced to obtain a footing in the Herat market.^ 

Herat, the foundation of which, as Alexandria Ariott, is ascribed 
to Alexander the Great, is not only the capital of a province, but 
has a strategical value and historical reputation which have given to 
its possession a moral influence out of all propordon to its present 
importance whether as a city or as a fortress.^ It enjoys the pre- 
eminence of having stood more sieges, and having been depopulated 
and destroyed more often, than almost any other city in Central 
Asia. It has invariably risen from its rains, if not always with renewed 
splendour, at nil events with a vigour that is without parallel, After 
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Alexander’s death Herat passed successively under the domination 
of the Seleucids, the Parthians, and the Sassanids j and on the extinc- 
tion of their empire it was captured (66i) by the Arabs, under whom 
it became one of the great cities of the Muliammadan world. After 
the break-up of the Khalifat it fell in turn to the Persian dynasties 
of the Sailarids and Samanids, to the Ghaznivids and to the house 
of Ghor, and to the Khwarizm Shahs. Then came the Mongol 
conquest, after which the Karts, an offshoot of the Ghorids, estab- 
lished a local dynasty (i24S-r389) which was overthrown by Timor 
Lang. From his descendants it passed to the Safavid kings of Persia, 
and on their decline was for a short time held by the Durranis. 
Regained for Persia by Nadir ShOh in 1730, it was added in 1751 to 
the Durrani kingdom of Ahmad Shah, and on the dissolution of that 
kingdom became an independent principality under his great-grandson 
KOmran. In 1823, whiie Kamran was in power, the Persians attacked 
Herat and were defeated. In 1837 they renewed the attack with 
35,000 men ; but after a siege which lasted for ten months, and which 
nas only unsuccessful owing to the splendid services of Lieutenant 
Eldred Pottinger, who had arrived from Kabul just before it com- 
menced, they were compelled to retire, on the appearance of Colonel 
Stoddart with power to threaten the Sh5h with the hostile intervention 
of Great Britain, After the retirement of the Persian army, the British 
Government proclaimed the independence of Herat under Shah 
Kamriln, and a treaty was concluded with the latter in 1839 whereby 
his independence was guaranteed. Shah Kamran’s all-powerful 
Wazir, Yar Muhammad Khan, objected to concede the terms which 
the British demanded in return for the guarantee, and commenced 
to intrigue with Persia. Early in 1842 he murdered his master and 
usurped the government. Under his vigorous rule Herat began to 
prosper, but he died in r85r and was succeeded by a son who 
proved to be imbecile and profligate. The latter was ousted soon 
afterwards by Muhammad Yusuf Khan Sadozai, his cousin. Early in 
1856 the Shah of Persia again sent an army to Herat; but though 
Muhammad Yflsuf Khan was Persian at heart, the people expelled 
the Persian advance guard and hoisted British colours. Muhammad 
Yusuf was sent to the Persian camp, the people rallying^ round Isa 
Khan, who wrote to the Amir Dost Muhammad, declaring himself 
a servant of the Kabul government and inviting the Amir to march cm 
Herat. He was, however, unable to hold out, and in October Her5t 
surrendered to tbe Persians. At the close of the war between Great 
Britain and Persia in March. r8s7, the Shah withdrew his forces from 
Herat, having first installed Sultan Ahmad Khan as ruler of the 
province. In 1861 a quarrel arose between Sultan Ahmad and Amir 
Dost Muhammad; the latter advanced on Herat in the following 
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year ; and after a siege of ten months, during which Sultan Ahimtl 
died, the fort fell into his hands. Since then Heiat has lemainEd 
subject to the Amirs of Afghanistan. 

Hijili Tidal Canal.— Navigable canal in Midnapore District, 
Bengal, with a length of ag miles, extending from Geonlchitli at the 
junction of the Rupnarayan and Hooghly rivers to the Rasfilpnr river, 
whence the Orissa Coast Canal forms a continuation to the south- 
west. It is divided into two ranges by the Hald! river, and vis 
commenced in 1868 and completed in 1873. The estimated value 
of the goods carried in 1902-3 was 39-2 lakhs, and the net revenue 
•was Rs. 5,000, representing a return of 0-2 per cent, on the capital 
expenditure. In 1903-4 the total receipts amounted to Rs. 42,000 
and there was a net revenue of Rs. 17,000; while the capital 
account stood at 26-15 lakhs on March 31, 1904. 

HijiB Village, — ^Name of an old village in Midnapore District, 
Bengal, situated at the mouth of the RosQlpur river. The site has 
long since been washed away. Hijili was formerly the centre of an 
extensive salt manufacture, and the Muhammadans had a fort here. 
A mosque w,as built by Masnad Al; Shah, who held the neighbour- 
ing district from 1505 to 1546, and whose tomb is still visited by 
pilgrims. In 1687, after the skirmish at Hooghly, Job Chamock 
occupied Hijili on behalf of the East India Company and was 
besieged there for four months by a strong Mughal force. Eventually 
the Muhammadans raised the siege, whereupon Cbarnock evacuated 
the place and shortly .aftenvards laid the foundation of Calcutta. 
The name of Hijili was also given to a littoral tract of 1,014 square 
miles, extending along the right bank of the Hooghly river from the 
confluence of the RCpnarayan to that of the SubamarekhS, and 
lying between 21® 47' and 21® 53' N. and 87® 53' and 87® 59' E.; 
it contained among others the two large farganas of TamlQk and 
Mahishadal, and, under Muhammadan rule, constituted a separate 
administration. In 1836 it was included in Midnapore District, 
with the exception of a small tract in the south which was added to 
the adjoining District of Balasore. Salt manufacture was discontinued 
about forty years ago owing to the competition of cheaper Liver- 
pool salt. . 

[For an account of the siege of Hijili, see C. R. Wilson, Ear/y 
Annals of the English in Rengal (1895), pp. 103-1 i.J 
Hilli.— Village in Bogra District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situ- 
ated in 25” 17' N. and 89® Y on the old JamunR river and on the 
northern section of the Eastern Bengal State Railway. Population 
(1901), 1,047. It is a laige rice and jute mart, goods being transported 
by both river and railway. 

Hill Tippera Native State in Eastern Bengal and 
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Assam, lying between 22° 56' and 24‘’32' N. and 91° 10' and 92° 22' E., 
with an area of 4,086 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the District of Sylhet; on the west by Tippera District and Noa- 
kbali; on the south by Noakhali, Chittagong, and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts ; and on the east by the Lushai Hills and the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. 

The lie of the country is similar to that of the Chittagong Hill 


Tracts. Six principal ranges of hills, increasing in height towards the 


east, run north and south, with an average interval of 
12 miles. The hills are clothed for the most part 
with bamboo jungle, while the low ground is well 


Physical 

aspects. 


timbered and covered with cane-brakes and thatching-grass. Along 


the north-western and southern boundaries of the State lies a narrow 


strip of low land, diAering in no material respect as regards soil, agri- 
culture, and population from the adjoining portions of Sylhet, Tippera, 
Noakhali, and Chittagong Districts. Along the western border, for 
some mites to the north and south of the capital, the country may be 
described as broken ground, consisting of hillocks alternating with 
marshy valleys. These hillocks are utilized as sites for homesteads, 
and the valleys have been converted into rice-fields. 

The principal hill ranges, beginning from the east, are the Jampai 
(highest points, Betling Sib, 3,200 feet, and Jampai, 1,860 feet), 
Sakhantlang (highest point, Sakhan, 2,578 feet), Lan^rai (highest point, 
Fhengpul, 1,581 feet), and Atharamura (highest points, Jarimura, 1,500 
feet, and AthSramura, 1,431 feet). These hills form a watershed from 
which the drainage pours down north by the Kbowai, Dolai, Manu, 
Juri, and Langai, west into the Meghna by the Gumtl, and south-west 
into the Bay of Bengal by the Fenny and Muharf. AH of these rivers 
are navigable by boats of 4 tons burden during the rains, and by boats 
of 2 tons burden in the dry season. The Muharl, with its tributary 
the Selonia, and the Fenny are tidal jivers. Near the source of the 
Gumti is a waterfall, known as the Dumbura fall ; the scenery in its 
neighbourhood is exceedingly picturesque. 

So far as is known, the rock formation is Upper Tertiary ; the plains 
are covered by recent alluvial deposits. The hills are clothed, in the 
south, with a forest very similar in appearance and composition to that 
of Chittagong ; and Lmrintae, Difteracarpeae, Ternstmmiaceae,Eiif}toy- 
biaceae, and Leguminosae are well represented. The north is dner and 
densely covered by bamboo jungle. The thick forests whic ® 
the hills shelter wild elephants, rhinoceros, tigers, and bears ; pythons 
are common and are eaten by the Lushais. 

The climate is healthy and the temperature moderate. The annual 
rainfall averages 76 inches, of \>iiich 5 inches fall in Apn , ii m a>, 
15 in June, 12 in July, 11 in August, and 10 in September. 1 
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earthquake of 1897 destroyed many buildings and shrines in Agaitali, 
and raised the beds of several rivers, notably of the Manu. 

The oripn of the name Tripura is uncertain. A mythical accoimt 
of the ancient history of the State is contained in the Rijmih, or 
Chronicles of the Kin^, which was commenced in 
the fifteenth century ; it was written in Bengali tost 
by Brahman pandits attached to the court. The Raja claims descent 
from Druhyu, son of Yayati, of the Lunar race. The chief points of 
interest contained in these chronicles are that the State was ever at 
feud srith its neighbours, and that Siva worship took early toot and was 
associated with the practice of human sacrifice. The ancient kingdom 
of Tippera at various times extended its rule from the Sundarbans in 
the west to Burma in the east, and northwards as far as Kamrfip. The 
State was first overrun by the Muhammadans under Tughril in 18)9, 
and was again invaded by IlySs Shah in the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and by NawSb Fateh Jang in 1620. The plains portion {the 
present District of Tippera) was not, however, annexed to the Mughal 
empire until 1733. Hill Tippera proper was never assessed to revenue 
and remained outside the sphere of Muhammadan administration, 
although influence was usually exercised in the appointment of the 
Rajas. The miiitary prestige of the Tippera RajSs was at its height 
during the sixteenth century, when Bijoy M8nikhya defeated the 
Muhammadan troops tvho defended Chittagong, and occupied parts 
of Sylhet and Noakhali. 

After the East India Company obtained the dlnmni of Bengal in 
1765 they placed a Raja on the throne, and since 1808 each successive 
ruler has received investiture from the Government. In 1838 it was 
held by the Deputy-Governor of Bengal that, owing to his unchallenged 
possession from at least 1793, the Raja had obtained a prescrijrtivc 
right to the territory ssithin the hills. Between 1826 and 1862 the 
easteni portion of the State sras constantly disturbed by KOki raids, 
in which villages svere burned and plundered, and the peaceful inhabi- 
tants massacred. An account of the action taken by the British 
Government to put an end to these raids will be found in the article 
on the Lushm HiW 5 . 

The present chief is R 5 ja Radlra Kishore Deb Barman M.anikhya, 
who was invested in 1897. The title of Milnikhya, which is still borne 
by the Rajas, was bestowed first on Raj.t RRtn.iph.a, by the king of 
Gaur, about 1279. The R 5 j 5 receives a salute of 13 guns. 

Both as regards its constitution and its relations with the British 
Government, the State of Htll Tippera differs alike from the laigc 
Native States of India, and from those which arc classed ns 
tributao’. Besides being the ruler of Hill Tippera, the R.’ijri .-ilso 
holds a large landed property called Chaku Rosit.SAiiAD, situated in 
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(lie plains of the Disiricls of Tippera, and Sylhcl. Thi 

estate covers an area of 570 square miles, and is the most valuabi 
portion of the Raja’s possessions ; it yields a larger revenue than th 
whole of Hill Tippem, and it is held to form with the State a 
indinsibic Raj. Disputes as to the right of succession h.avc occurrci 
on the occasion of almost every v.icancy in the Raj, producing in time 
gone by disturbances and domestic w.ars, and esposing the inhabitant 
of the hills to serious disorders and attacks from the Kukis, «-h< 
were .always c.illcd in as .luxiliarics by one or other of the contending 
p.artie.s. The |>rinciplcs which govern succession to the State hav< 
recently, however, been embodied in a sanad which was dr.iwn uj 
in 1904. This lays down that the chiefship is hereditary in the Del 
Barman family, and that the chief m.ay nominate any male member o 
his family descendcil through males from him or any of his male 
ancestors to be his Jiibr.lj or successor. Should the ruling chief die 
without nominating his successor, his nearest male descendant through 
males according to the rule of lmc.al primogeniture is to succeed tc 
the chiefship, and failing stich descendant, his nearest male heir de- 
scended from any male ancestor of his. Finally, every succession to 
the chicfsliip requires as lieretoforc the recognition of the Government 
of India. 


In 1871 an English officer was first appointed as P0litic.1l Agent to 
protect British interests and to jidvisc the Rfijii. In 1S7S his post was 
abolished, and the M.igistrate of the adjoining District of 1 ippera was 
appointed e.v-ojffieio Political .\gcnt of Hill Tippera, a Bengali deputy- 
magistrate being stationed at Agartal.’i .is A.ssisiant Political Agent, 

ultim.itcly, in 1890 this latter post W.1S abolished. _ 

The population in ipor w.is 173 . 325 . "hich gives a density of 
42 persons to the square mile ; the hills can support on > a scan > 
popul.ition. The people live in one town, Agartala, population, 
and 1,463 villages. The recorded population m- 
cre.ised from 35,262 in 1S72 to 95,637 in 1S81, .and to 137,442 m 
1S91 ; but the first two enumerations were probably inaccurate. 1 ne 
increase of 26 per cent, in 1901 was due mainly to the growing im- 
migration from the neighbouring Di-slricts, 44,000 immi^nLs having 
been enumerated in 1901. The same reason cvpiams f^ficien^ 
of females, there being only 874 to cveiy- 1,000 males. Of the wu- 
lation 44 per cent. spe.ik Tippera or Wrung, a dialect of the B^o 
family, of iriiich Kiichilrl and Garo are the other most important repre- 
Lntatives, and 40 per cent. Bengali; many of the remainder speak 
languages of the Kfiki-Chin group, such as Manipiiri •'‘"d 
Hindus form 69 per cent, of the inh.ibitants, Musalm.ins 26 per cent., 

Buddhists 3 per cent., and Animists less than 2 per cent. 

The Tipperas are a Mongolian race, and appear to be identical with 
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the Murungs of Arakan. Outside the Stale and Tippcra District 
they arc found in large numbers only in the Chittagong Hill Tracts. 
In Hill Tippera they number 76,000, and are divided into Puran or 
original Tipperas, and JamStias, the fighting caste. There are two 
other divisions which are not regarded as true Tipperas : the NawSlias, 
who are said to have come from Chittagong; and the Riyangs, who are 
of Kfiki origin and were formerly the /otK/'-bearers of the Tippera 
Rajas. Although the religion of the tribe is returned as Hindu, it is 
a curious mixture of Hinduism and Animism ; the old tribal gods have 
not yet been ousted, and they are worshipped side by side with those 
of the Hindus by tribal priests called Ojhas. A list of the deities 
worshipped will be found on pp. 186 and 187 of the Census Refort, 
rgox. The family gods of the Tippera kings are known as the chaudah 
devatS, or ‘ fourteen gods ’ ; and they include Tuimii, a river goddess, 
Lampra, the god who rules the sky and ocean, and BurSsa, the forest 
god, the remainder being Hindu deities. Goats and buifaloes arc 
sacriliced at their shrines, and in former times human beings ivere 
immolated. The marriage customs of the hill tribes are primitive. 
When a young man wishes to marry a girl, he serves for one to three 
years in her father’s house. Infant marriage is rare, and divorce and 
the remarriage of widows are allowed. The dead are cremated. The 
other castes arc immigrant Manipuris, and Kfikis and Chakmiis from 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts. Agriculture supports 91 per cent, 
of the population and industries 3 per cent. 

The nomadic tillage known as Jhum cultivation is almost universal, 
except in the narrow strip of plain which adjoins British territory. The 
Agriculture ** hill-side is cut, and burnt when it has 

dried ; and os soon as the rains break, seeds of 
various crops are sown in holes made for the purpose. No agricultural 
statistics are available; but the principal crop and main food staple 
is rice, both in the plains and in the hilts. Other crops grown in 
the plains are jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, mustard, chillies, and onions; 
and in the hills cotton, chillies, and sesamum. Attempts have been 
made of late years to induce the Tipperas to resort to plough culti- 
vation, and a few agricultural banks have been established by the 
State ; a model farm has also been started. The breeds of buffaloes 
are known as Manipuri and Bangar; the former are the stronger. 
Pasturage is abundant. 

. The forest which covers the hills contains sal (JSherea rabusta), tun 
[Cedrela Toona), gambSr {Gmelina arbored),jarul {Lagtrstroemia Flos 
Reginae), and garjan (Difteroearpus turiinatus), and large quantities 
of bamboos and canes. The timber and other produce are floated 
down the rivets, and the wood is largely used for boat-building; the 
export duty on forest produce yields over 2 lakhs annually to the State. 
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An are.i of 15 square inilc-s of fon-M lias been re'-frvftl, in which teak, 
mahogany, shsfi (/JirZ/rryor Sistop), nihher, and nnilhcrry are heinf; 
cultintcd. 

The only nianiifacuire is cotton cloth of the coarsest quality made by 
the Manipuri and Tippera women. The principal caports arc emton, 
timber, sesamum, iramboo', canes, thalchiiiji-grass, frndcnnd 
and fircrvood; an c\pon duty is Kvied on all these communiMtions. 
articles. The imports are .salt, kerosene rtil, tobacco, 
and liuropcaii piece goods. The chief trade centres an- Aoaktai.a, 
Khowai, Knil.'isbahnr, UliAirtm. llis.‘dgatli, and Mobanpur ; business 
is chiefly in the hands of Indi.in S.'ib.ts. At some of thc.se centres 
annual fairs arc held, at which merchants from the neighbouring 
lUilish IVislricis .'isscmhlc .and the hill ftcoplc make their .annual 
purchases. 

Traffic is carried on chiefly hy w.aicr : in the dry season, when the 
rivers arc not n.avigahlc hy ho.its of more than a tons hurden, rafts 
and canoes arc used, 'riicrc arc 105 miles of ro.id, mainly in the 
ncighlMurhood of Ag.arlal.i ; fccdcr.ro.ids are now- under conslriiction 
to the stations on the .Assam-lteng.il Unihv.ay, which presses outside 


the western Iwundary of the .‘Jtatc. 

The administration is ronducied hy the Minister at Agart.al.a, 
.assisted hy the iflu'iiit .and other suhordin.atc.s. The kw.s are fr.amcd 
by .a legislative council, .ami .arc modelled on the y^jj^fnlstration. 
laws of flritish India. The State is divided into 
seven administraiive divisions — .\g.trt.al:t, Udaipur, Son.’imur.i, e oni. , 
Khowai, Dhannan.ag.ir, ami K.aikashah.ar — each ]>rcsidc o\cr 
officer ordinarily styled Magistrate-Collector, whose , 

to those of .a District officer in Britisfi non-regul.at.on D>.slncts , he 
is subordinate to the Minister csccpi in judicial matters. ' ^ c c 
judicial authority is vested in the A’Aps appellate f 

sided over by three Judges and is similar 

Court in Hritish Vrovinccs. Subordinate to the A/ws “ ' j , 
is a court, presided over hy a Judge, "‘'f case, 'Hie 

appeals from the divisional officers .and Suates of 

ofnci.als are mainly natives of Bengal, many by 

Cnl=,„» Unlvo».,; bu. 

the 'fhrikurs who arc connected sviih the K.lj.i t» m-wiag 

wise. A0AKTAI.A is the only i„ ,g8,_2 to 4-6 lakhs 

in 1892-3 8-17 kat.li ’ ^ c.s-ports/ such ns 

derived from land bringing in 2-78 lakhs in I903-1- 

Sonm denied bom elephant-catching is decreasing, .as the.se animals 


arc becoming scarce. 
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The Raja is the proprietor of the soil, and the land is held either 
direct by cultivators or under ialuha grants, which may be cither per- 
petual or temporary. In the hills a family tax is realized from/irrw 
cultivators, and rents are paid only for lands in the plains; the rates 
vary from la annas to Rs. g-8, the average being Rs. 3 per acre. The 
State is being cadastrally surveyed and settled. 

A military force of 330 ofiScers and men is maintained by the Slate. 
The force under the Superintendent of police numbers 8 inspectors, 
s6 dSrogas, 33 naib-dSrtigas, 40 head constables, 49 writer constables, 
and 308 constables, posted at a police stations and 34 outposts. 
There is a jail at AgartalS and a lock-up at each of the divisional 
head-quarters; the average daily number of prisoners in 1903-4 


was 47. 

Education is very backward, and in 1901 only 2-3 per cent, of the 
population (4-1 males and 0-2 females) could read and write. The 
number of pupils under instruction increased from 619 in 1S81 to 
1,059 in 1892-3 and 1,704 in 1900-r, while 3,008 boys and 117 
ffris were at school in 1903-4. The number of educational insti- 
tutions in that year was 103, induding an Arts college, a secondaiy 
school, 99 primary schools, and a special schools. Of the primary 
schools, 88 are in the hills, and special scholarships have been founded 
for hill boys. An artisan school has recently been started, in which 
carpentry and brass and ironwork are taught. There are boarding- 
houses at the college and high school, where accommodation and 
medical aid are provided free of cost. A special boarding-house has 
also been established for the Thakur boys, and in conne.'don with it, 
a class has been opened for the training of such Thakurs as are willing 
to enter the civil service of the State ; separate arrangements have also 
been rnade for the education of members of the ruling family. The 
expenditure on education in 1903— 4 amounted to Rs. 70,000, which 
was entirely borne by the State, all education being free. 

The State maintains ten charitable dispensaries, under the control 
and supervision of the State physician. The total number of out- 
pahents in 1903-4 was 35,269, and of in-patients 657 ; 4or operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 26,500, entirely borne by 
c tale. accination is not compulsory, but is making progress, and 
7 , 75 “ persons were vaccinated in 1903-4. 

A Statistical Account of Bengal, vol. vi ; Sir 

. ackmzie. History of the Relations of the Government with the Hill 
rnte of the North-East Frontier of Bengal (Qilcutta, 1884); 

Rajmala / of the Asiaiic 

Retort ff rr 'il p humming, Settlement 

Rej^rt of Chakla RoshnSbsd (Calcutta, 2899).] 

1 s&. t illagc in the Bihar subdivision of Patna District, Bengal, 
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sitiialed in 25" 19' N. and 85® 17' K., 13 miles from the I’alw.i station 
on the IJast Indian Railway, with wliich it is connected by road. 
Population (T9or), 2,478. Hilsfi is a Large market, where a brisk trade 
in food-grains and oilseeds is carried on with Patna, Gayii, Hazaribiiglr, 


and Pakaniau. 

Himalayas, The.— A system of stupendous mountain ranges, lying 
.along the northern frontiers of the Indi-an Kmpirc, and containing some 
of the highest pc.aks in the world. Liter.ally, the name is equivalent 
.to ‘the abode of snow’ (from the Sanskrit hima, ‘frost, and alaya, 
‘dwelling-place’). 'I’o the early geographers the mountains were 
known as Im.aiis or 1 limans .and Ilcmodas ; and there is reason to 
believe that these names were applied to the wc.storn and eastern p.arts 
respectively, the sources of the Ganges being taken as the dividing line. 
‘Hcinodas’ represents the S.anskrit JltinSvalo (Prakrit Ifemota), mc.an 
ing ‘snowy.’ The Greeks who accompanied Alexander styled the 


mountains the Indian Caucasus. 

Modern wrilcrs h.ave sometimes included in the system the Muzlagh 
range, and its extension the Karakoram ; but it is now genera^ ) agree 
that the Indus .should be considered the north-wcslcm limit. Prom 
the grc.at peak of Nanga P.arbat in Kashmir, the Himal.ay.as stretch 
e.astward for twenty degrees of longitude, in .a curve which has been 
compared to the blade of a scimitar, the edge acing ’ 1 ‘ . . 

Indik. Barely onc-lhird of this xxist range of mountains is 
any degree of accuracy. The Indian Sim-ey P“rt 

engaged in supplying administrative needs ; anc a S scientific 
is made in fulfilling this duly to collect information of pu > 
interest, much Mill remains to be done. . , 

A brief .abstract of our knowledge of 

shortly describing the iiohtical ° ^ of Kashmir 

On the extreme north-we.sl, more than half o the State o K 

AND Jammu lies in the Himiilayas, and 'ZrZ'cs Zi by 

in some detail by Drew in /~ SenS’ -section! 

Sir W. I^wrence in 77, c ^uf Ssh District of Kangra 

appertaining to the Punjab tin . gimia HiU Slates, is bettor 

-and the group DiSo^^^^ Provinces, 

known. E.asl of this hes the ^ surveyed 

attached to which i.s the ^ , , y^.enuc administration, and 

in detail, owing to the For 500 miles 

is also familiar from the “^ns a^is to the present day 

the State of Nepal , j the acquiescence by the British 

taSeTaurlne .ho op«..io.. of -=*1. 
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collcclcd by Ilrilish f)fliciiils resident at Kflimrindii, noinbly 1). II. 
Hodgson, and the accounts of native csplorcrs. Tile eastern border 
of Nepal is formed by ibe Slate of Sikkim and tbc Ilengal District 
of Daijccling, wliich have been piaphically dc-cribed by Sir Joseph 
Hooker and more recently by Mr. Doughs I'reshficld. A small 
wedge of Tibetan territory, known as the Cliumbi Valley, separates 
Sikkim from Uhiitan, which latter has seldom been vitited Ity Kuro- 
))caiis. East of Illuitnn tlic Himlilayas are inliabitcd by .sasitgc tribes, 
with wliom no intercourse is possible c.xcept in the .shape of punitive 


expeditions following raids on the plains. Thus a stretch of nearly 400 
miles in the eastern portion of the range is imperfectly known. 

In the western part of the Himalaya!:, which, ns has been shown, 
has been more completely examined than elsewhere, the .system m.sy 
be divided into three portions. The central or main axis is the 
highest, which, starting at Nang.i Parbat on the north-west, follows 
the general direction of the range. Though it contains numerous 
lofty pc.aks, including N-indil DesI, the highest mountain in Hritish 
Indiii, it is not a true watershed. North of it lic.s another range, here 
forming the boundary between Indm and Tibet, which shuts oiT the 
valley of the Indus, and thus may be described ns n rc.i 1 water-parting. 
From the central axis, and usually from the pe.iks in it, spurs diverge, 
with a general south-easterly or soulli-wc.stcrly direction, but actually 
winding to a considerable extent. These spurs, which m.iy be called 
the Outer HimStayas, cc.ise with some abruptness at their southern 
extremities, so that the general elevation is 8,000 or 9,000 feet a few 
miles from the ijlains. Separated from the Outer Himalayas by 
elcTOtcd xiilleys or dims is a lower range known as the Sivvai.iks, wbicb 
is well marked between the Jieas and the Ganges, reappears to the 
south of central Kumauii, and is believed to exist in 'Nepal. Although 
the general character of the Him.alayas in Nep.al is less accurately 
known, there is reason to suppose tli.it it approximates to that of the 
western ranges. 


Within the limits of this great mounutin chain all varieties of scenery 
can be obtained, except the placid charm of level country. Ltixurinnl 
vegetatiOT clothes the outer sIoiks, gradually giving place to more 
sombre forests. As higher elevations arc reached, the very desolation 
ot the landsMpe affects the imagination even more than the be.iutiful 
scenery left behind. It is not surprising that these massive peaks are 
\encrated by the Hindus, and are intimately connected with their 
religion, as giving rise to some of the most s.icrcd rivers, ns well as 
j ° associations. A recent writer has vividly 

desenbed the impressions of a traveller through the foreground of 
a journey to the snows in Sikkim ' : ^ 


‘ D. W. l-'itthficW in The Ge<,s>afhialJo»rml, lol. *ix, ^53, 
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'He sees nl one plnnce tlie shadowy valleys from which shining 
mist-columns rise at noon against a Intninotis sky, the forest ridges, 
stretching fold behind fold in strftly undulating lines— dotted hy the 
white sjiceks which mark the .situation of Itiiddhisi tnonaslcrics — to 
the gl.ncicr-drapcd pinnacles and precipices of the snowy range. He 
p-ssses from the rone of tree-ferns Iwinhoos, orange-groves, .and dal 
forc.si, through an endless coloim.ide of t.ill-stennncd magnolias, oaks, 
and chestnut trees, fringed with delicate orchids and fe,slooned hy long 
convolvuluses, to the region nf gigantic pine.s, junipers, firs, and larches. 
Down c.sch r.ivinc sparkles a briinnitng torrent, in.iking the ferns and 
flowers nod as it dashes p.ist them. Superb hiiiicrnics, black and 
blue, or fla.shcs of tainbnw colours that turn at pleasure into csact 
imitations of ilc-sd lc.tvcs, the (airics of this lavish transfomiation scene 
of N'aiurc, sail in and out Irelwecn the sunlight anti the gloom. 'I’he 
moiinhiincer pushes on hy a track half Iniried between the red tsyisted 
.stems of tree-rhododendrons, hung xsith long w.nving lichens, till he 
emerges at List on open sky .and the tipper p.Lstnres— the Alps of jhc 
Himrd.'iya — fields of (lowers i tif gentians and eilelweiss and poppies, 
which hlnssom beneath the .shining .storehouses of snow that encom |)355 
the ice mailed and fluted shoulders of the giants of the range. If there 
are mountains in the world which combine -as many bciuities as the 
Sikkim llim.'il.ay.as, no ir.ivcllcr has .as yet discovered and tlcscnbcd 
them for us.’ 


'I'hc line of perpetual snow v.iries fami 15,000 to if., 000 feet on the 
•souihcni c\()Osure.s. In winter, snow generally falls .at elcv.alions above 

5.000 feet in the west, while falls at 2.500 feet were twice recorded^ m 
Kumaun during the ktsl century. GI.acicr.s extend below the region 
of pcrpctu.al .snow, descending to 12,000 or 13,000 feet m Kiilfl an 
liihul, and even lower in Kumaim, while in Sikkim they are about 

2.000 feet higher. On the v.ast Morc-honsc thus formed largely depends 
the prosperity of Northern India, for the grc.at rivers which derive their 
water from the Him.’il.ayas li.avc a perpctnal .sujiply which m.ay dimmish 
in yc.ars of drought, hut cannot fail absolutely to feed the system of 

canals drawn from them. .... •, _ 

While all five rivers from which the I’unjah denvc.s its name rise 
in the Himalaytts, the Sutlej alone has Us source beyond tlie nortbern 
near the bead-waters of the Indus .and Tsan-pa 
section arc found the .sources of the Jumna, Ganges, and K.,II or S.ird.i 
high up in the central snowy range, while the Kauriala or Kamal^ 
known lower dosvn in its course as the Gogra, rises m Tibet, beyond 
It nnriliem watcrslicd. The cltief rivers of Nci^l, the G.andak .and 
Kosi St with'seven main aflluenLs, have their birth in the Him.alaya.s, 
STtcre supply a number of snuallcr streams merging m the larger 
" IZ 2r Ly reach the plains. Dittle is knoum of the upper 
courses of the nortbern tributaries of the Brahmaputra m Assam; but 
it seems probable that the Dihang, which has been taken as the eastern 
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boundary of the Himalayas, is the channel connecting the Tsan-po and 
the Brahmaputra. 

Passing from east to west the principal peaks arc Nanga Parbat 
(26,182 feet) in Kashmir; a peak in Spiti (Kangra District) exceed- 
ing 23,000, besides three over 20,000 ; Nanda Devi (25,661), TrisQl 
(23,382), Panch Chulhi (22,673), and Nanda Kot (22,538) in the 
United Provinces; Mount Everest (29,002), Devalagiri (26,826), 
Gosainthan (26,305) and Kinchinjunga (28,146), with several smaller 
peaks, in Nepal; and Dongkya (23,190), with a fesv rising above 
20,000, in Sikkim. 

The most considerable stretch of level ground is the beautiful 
Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. In length about 
84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 25 miles. Elsewhere 
steep ridges and comparatively narrow gorges are the rule, the chief 
exception being the Valley of Nepal, which is an undulating plain 
about 20 miles from north to south, and 12 to 14 miles in width. 
Near the city of Srinagar is the Dal Lake, described as one of the 
most picturesque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2|, 
its situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its banks, 
combined with the endetivours of the Mughal emperors to embellish 
it, unite to form a scene of great attractions. Some miles away is the 
larger e.\panse of water known as the Wular Lake, which ordinarily 
covets 12^ square miles, but in years of flood expands to over 100. 
A number of smaller lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated 
in the outer ranges in Naini Tal Dktrict. In 1903 the Gohn'S Lake, 
in Garhwal District, was farmed by the subsidence of a steep hill, rising 
4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it blocked. 

’The geological features of the HimSlayas can be conveniently 
grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to the three main 
orographical zones: (i) the Tibetan highland zone, (z) the zone of 
snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and (3) the Sub-Himalayas. 

In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marine fossiliferous 
rocks, ranging in age from Lower Palaeozoic to Tertiary. In the zone 
of the snowy peaks granites and cry'stalline schists are displayed, fringed 
by a mantle of unfossiliferous rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, 
ormmg the Imver hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas 
the roefo are practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived from the 
waste of the highlands to the north. 

The disposition of these rocks indicates the existence of a range 
of some sort since lower palaeozoic times, and shows that the present 
routhern boundary of the marine strata on the northern side of the 

j °"sinal shore of the ocean in which 

these strata were laid down. Tlie older unfossiliferous rocks of the 

‘ By T. H, Hollnml, Gsological Survey of India. 
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Lower Himalayas on the southern side of the main crystalline axis are 
more nearly in agreement with the rocks which have been preserved 
without disturbance in the Indian I’eninsula; and even remains of the 
great Gondnaina river-formations which include our valuable deposits 
of coal are found in the Harjceling area, involved in the folding move- 
ments which in later geological times raised the Ilimfilayas to be the 
greatest among the mountain ranges of the world. 'I’hc Himrdayas 
were thus marked out in very early times, but the main folding took 
place in the 1 ertiary era. The great outflow of the IJeccan trap was 
followed by a de])rcssion of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over KSjputSna and the Indus valley, 
covering the Punjab to the foot of the Outer Hinnllayas as far c.ast as 
the Ganges, at the same time invading on the c.i.st the area now 
occupied by Assam. Then followed a rise of the land and consecpicnl 
retreat of the sea, the fresh-water deposits which covered the eocene 
in.irinc strata being involved in the movement as fast as they were 
formed, until the Suh-IIimfilaynn rone river-deposits, no older than the 
pliocene, became tilted up and even overturned in the great foldings 
of the stram. This final rise of the Himalayan range in late Tertiaiy 
times was accompanied by the movements which gave rise to the 
Arakan Voma and the Nftga Hills on the cast, and the hills of 
Baluchistan and AfgliTuiist.ln on the we-st. 

The rise of the Himfilayan ningc may be regarded as a great buckle 
in the earth’s crii.st, which rai-sed the grc.it Central Asian plateau in 
late Tertiary limes, folding over in the Baikal region on the north 
against the solid nwss of Siberia, and curling over as a great wave on 
the south against the firmly resisting mass of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an indc.\ to the magnitude of this movement within the Tertiary 
era, we find the marine fossil foraminifer, NummutUes, which lived in 
eocene limes in the ocean, now at elevations of 20,000 feet above 
sea-level in Zflskflr. l\'ith the rise of the Himalayan belt, there 
occurred a depression at its southern foot, into which the alluvial 
material brought down from the hills has been dropped by the rivers. 
In mioccnc times, when presumably the Himalayas did not possess 
their present elevation, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this 
area ; and as the elevatory process went on, these deposits became 
tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their increased 
gradient, brought down coarser material and formed conglomerates in 
pliocene times. These also became elevated and cut into by their 
own rivers, which are still working along their old courses, bringing 
down boulders to be deposited at tlie foot of the hills and carrying out 
the finer material farther over the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The series of rocks which have thus been formed by the rivets, and 
afterwards raised to form the Sub-Himlilayas, are known as the Siwalik 
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series. They are divisible into three stages. In the lowest and oldest, 
distinguished as the Nahan stage, the rocks are fine ^ndstones and red 
clays without any pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles are 
found with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. Along the 
whole length of the Himalayas these Siivalik rocks are cut off from 
the older rock systems of the higher hills by a great reversed fault, 
which started in early Siwalik times and developed as the folding 
movements raised the mountains and involved in its rise the deposits 
formed along the foot of the range. The Siwalik strata never extended 
north of this great boundary fault, but the continued rise of the 
mountains affected these deposits, and raised them up to form the 
outermost zone of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on account of the rich 
collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. Among these there 
are forms related to the miocene mammals of Europe, some of which, 
like the hippopotamus, are now unknown in India but have relatives in 
Africa. Many of the mammals now characteristic of India were repre- 
sented by individuals of much greater size and variety of species in 
Siwalik times. 

The unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas are of 
unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the unfossiliferous 
rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and the Cuddapahs. 
Conspicuous among these rocks are the dolomitic limestones of Jaunsar 
and Kumaun, the probable equivalents of the similar rocks far away to 
the east at Buxa in the Duars. With these a series of purple quartzites 
and basic lava-flow is often associated. In the Simla area the un- 
fossiliferous rocks have been traced out with considerable detail j and 
it has been shown that quartzites, like those of Jaunsar and Kumaun, 
are overlaid by a system of rocks which has been referred to the 
carbonaceous system on account of the black carbonaceous slates 
which it includes. The only example known of pre-Tertiary fossiliferous 
rocks south of the snowy range in the Himalayas occurs in south-west 
Garhwal, where there are a few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils 
of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy range and in 
places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, are igneous rocks which 
may have been intruded at different periods in the history of the range. 
They are fringed with crystalline schists, in which a progressive 
metamorphism is shown from the edge of granitic rock outwards, and 
in the inner zone the granitic material and the pre-existing sedimentary 
rock have become so intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is 
produced. The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known 
gneisses of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
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world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks of 
the Central Himalayas formed an Archaean core, against which the 
sediments were subsequently laid down. But as we now know for 
certain that both granites, such as we have in the Himalayas, and 
handed gneisses may be much younger, even Tertiary in age, the mere 
composition and structure give no clue to the age of the crystalline 
axis. The position of the granite rock is probably dependent on the 
development of low-pressure areas during the process of folding, and 
there is thus a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the 
igneous material became injected during the Tertiary period. With 
the younger intrusions, however, there are probably remains of injections 
which occurred during the more ancient movements, and there may 
even be traces of the very ancient Archaean gneisses ; for we know that 
pebbles of gneisses occur in the Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan 
zone, and these imply the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the 
atmosphere in neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granite of the 
Central Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata ; and their 
exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of effectual 
erosion by weathering agents, which have cut down the softer sediments 
more easily and left the more resisting masses of crystalline rocks to 
form the highest peaks in the range. Excellent illustrations of the 
relationship of the gneissose granites to the rocks into which they 
have been intruded are displayed in the Dhaola Dhitr in Kulti, in the 
Chor Peak in Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region east of Nepal. 

Beyond the snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a remarkable 
display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would have been enough to 
mati-p. the Himalayas famous in the geological world, '^e boundary 
between Tibetan territory and Spiti and Kumaun has been the area 
most exhaustively studied by the Geological Survey. The rocks 
in this zone include deposits which range in age from Cambnan to 
Tertiary. The olde.st fossiliferous system, distinguished as the Hamianta 
(• snow-covered’) system, includes some 3,000 feet of the usual sedi- 
mentary types, with fragmentary fossils which indicate Cambrian and 
Silurian affinities. Above this system there arc representatives of the 
DeXn^d Carboniferous of Europe, followed by a conglon^ate 
which marks a great stratigraphical break at the beginning o e ■ 
times in NorthCTn India. Above the conglomerate comes one of the 
most remarkably complete succession of sediments knoi^, ^ 

Perm^n "Jthout a sign of disturbance in the process o sedimentation 

times The highly fossiliferous character of some o le u 1.. 

this great pile of strata, like the shales and the Spiti shales, 

has made this area classic ground to the palaeontologist. 

VOL. Xlll. ^ 
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The Eurasian ocean distinguished by the name ‘'I'lietys,' svhicli 
spread over this area tlirougiiout (he ralacoroic and Mesozoic times, 
became driven back by the plij’sical revolution ivliich began early in 
Tertiary times, when the folding movements gas'c rise to tlic modern 
Himalayas. As rclks of this ocean have been discovered in Tlurnia and 
China it will not be surprising to find, when the ground has Irccn more 
thoroughly cvplorcd, that highly fossilifcrous rocks are prescn-cd also 
in the Tibetan rone beyond the snowy ranges of XcfMl and Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, graphite has been recorded in the Kumaun 
Hivision; coal occurs frequently amongst the Munnnulitic (eocene) 
rocks of the foot-hills and the Oondw-lna strata of Harjceling District; 
bitumen has been found in small quantities in Kumaun ; stibnitc, a 
sulphide of antimony, occurs associated with ores of rinc and lead in 
svcil-dermcd lodes in lAhiil ; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, 
and affords a small and precariims living for a few washers ; copper 
occurs very widely disseminated and sometinic.s forms di.stinct lodes of 
value in the slaty scries south of the snowy range, .is in the Kulu, 
Kumaun, and Darjeeling are.is; ferruginous .schists somctiine.s rich in 
iron occur under .similar geologicd conditions, as in Kangra and 
Kumaun; sapphires of considerahle sviliie have been obtained in 
Zaskar and turquoise from the central highlands ; salt is being mined 
in quantity from nc.ir the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks 
in the State of Mandi ; borax and s.ilt are obtained from I.ikcs bcj’ond 
the Tibetan border; slate-quarrying is a flourishing industry along the 
southern slopes of the Dhaola DhSr in Kingra Di.strict; mica of poor 
quality is extracted from the pt^atites of Kulil ; and a few other 
ininerals of little wiluc, besides building stones, arc obtained in rarious 
places A small trade is developed, too, by selling the fossils from the 
Spiti shtilcs as sacred objects. 

•11 features of the great variety in vegcl.ition have been 

Illustrated in the quotation from .Mr. Frcshfleld's de.seription of Sikkim, 
'^"nhons arc naturally due to an increase in elevation, and to 
P-’'”'"!! Prom south to north, and 
aboiu a ** ^ hopical rone of dense forest extends up to 

S.OOO reel in the west. In the 
flow^^ir^rlT •V" "oo'crically the predominant order of 
and teriEsfriil' a’ " il' * species, both epiphytic 

to about ta'ceo ^““oeds ranging 


Whem r^fn ,!. ™P’"- “od laurel in the east. 

in ulTf - 

have been n-ulT^- j '* (“PP'sSi P“rs, apneots, and peaches) 
pliotrr important crop of 

e in the west. Above about i:,ooo feet the forests 
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become thinner. Birch and \rillow mixed with dwarf rhododendrons 
continue for a time, till the open pasture land is reached, which is 
richly adorned in the summer months with brilliant Alpine species of 
flowers. Contrasting the western with the eastern section we find that 
the former is far less rich, though it has been better explored, while 
there is a preponderance of European species. A fuller account of the 
botanical f^caturcs of the Himalayas will be found in Vol. I, chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himalayas it is 
sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into two tracts : 
namely, the area in the lower hills where forests can flourish, and the 
area above the forests. The main characteristics of these tracts have 
been summarized by the late Dr. W. T. Blanford’. In the forest 
area the fauna differs markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula 
stretching away from the base of the hills. It does not contain the 
so-c.aIled Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which are 
related to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene Siwalik 
fauna, nor docs it include the Dravidian element of reptiles and 
batrachians. On the other hand, it includes the following animals 
which do not occur in the Peninsula — Mammals : the families Simiidae, 
Procyonidae, Talpidae, and Sp.alacidae, and the sub-family Gymnurinae, 
besides numerous genera, such as Prionodm, Helietis, Aretonyx, At/ie- 
rt/ra, NemorhaeduSy and Cemas. Birds : the families Eurylaemidae, 
Indicatoridae, and Heliornithidae, and the sub-family Paradoxornithinae. 
Reptiles: Platystemidae and Anguidae. Batrachians; Dyscophidae, 
Hylidac, Pelobatidae, and .Salamandridae- Compared with the Penin- 
sula, the fauna of the forest area is poor in reptiles and batrachians. 

‘ It also contains but few peculiar genera of mammals and birds, and 
almost all the peculiar types that do occur have Holarctic affinities. 
The Oriental clement in the fauna is very richly represented in _ the 
Eastern Himalayas and gradually diminishes to the westward, until in 
Kashmir and farther west it ceases to be the principal constituent. 
'I’hcse facts are consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent 
of the Himala>’an fauna, or the greater portion of it, has migrated into 
the mountains from the eastward at a comparatively recent period. It 
is an important fact that this migration appears to have been from 
Assam and not from the Peninsula of India.’ 

Dr. Blanford suggested that tlic explanation was to be found in the 
conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of snow and ice 
took place, the tropical fauna, which may at that time have resembled 
more closely that of the Peninsula, was forced to retreat to the base 
of the mountains or perished. At such a time the refuge afforded by 
the Assam Valley and the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, 

* ‘The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals in India, Ceylon, and Burma,’ i*/ «- 
€ecdings^ Royal Society, vol. Ixvii, p. 484. 

K 2 
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sheltered, forest-clad valleys, would be more seeure than the open 
plains of Northern India and the drier hills of the country south of 
these. As the cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna re-entered 
the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan sub-region 
of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from that of the Indo- 
Malay region, 44 per cent, of the genera recorded from the Tibetan 
tract not being found in the Indo-Malay region. During the glacial 
epoch the Holarctic forms apparently survived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes travelling 
difficult and does not invite immigrants, the inhabitants of the 
Himalayas present a variety of ethnical types which can hardly be 
summarized briefly. Two common features extending over a large 
area maybe referred to. From Ladakh in Kashmir to Bhutan are 
found races of Indo-Chinese type, speaking dialects akin to Tibetan 
and professmg Buddhism. In the west these features are confined to 
the higher ranges; but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they ate 
found much nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, this tract 
of the Himalayas is the only portion of India in which Buddhism is 
a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely tinged by the older 
animistic beliefs of the people. Although the Muhammadans made 
various determined efforts to conquer the hills, they were generally 
unsuccessful, yielding rather to the difficulties of transport and climate 
than to the forces brought against them by the scanty though brave 
population of the hills. In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, but succumbed to the rigours of the snowy passes. Sub- 
sequently a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme power and 
embraced IslSm. Late in the fourteenth century' the Muhammadan 
ruler of the country, Sultan Sikandar, pressed his religion by force on 
the people, and in the province of Kashmir proper 94 per cent, of the 
total are now Muhammadans, Baltistan is also inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadans, but the proportion is much less in Jammu, and beyond 
the Kashmir State Isllm has few followers. Hinduism becomes an 
important religion in Jammu, and is predominant in the southern 
portions of the Himalayas within the Punjab and the United Provinces. 
It is the religion of the ruling dynasty in Nepal, where, however. 
Buddhism is of almost equal strength. East of Nepal Hindus are few. 
Where Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, known as 
Pahatl, presents a strong likeness to the languages of Rajputana, thus 
confirming the traditions of the higher classes that their ancestors 
migrated frorn the plmns of India. In Nepal the languages spoken 
are more varied, and NcwSrl, the ancient state language, is akin to 
Tibetan. 'I'he Mongolian element in the population is strongly 
marked in the east, but towards the west has been pushed back into 
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the higher portion of the ranges. In Kumaun are found a few shy 
people living in the recesses of the jungles, and having little intercourse 
with their more civilized neighbours. Tribes which appear to be akin 
to these are found in Nepal, but little is known about them. North 
of Assam the people are of Tibeto-Bumian origin, and are styled, 
passing from west to east, the Akas, Dallas, Miris, and Abors, the last 
name signifying ‘unknown savages.’ Colonel Dalton has described 
these people in his Ethnology of Bengal. 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products of the 
Himalayas, with few exceptions, arc of little importance. The chief 
food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, wheat, barley, 
mama, and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, chillies, turmeric, 
and ginger are grown. At higher levels potatoes have become an 
important crop in Kumaun ; and, as already mentioned, in KulO and 
Kumaun European fruits have been successfully naturalized, including 
apples, pears, cherries, and strawberries. Two crops are obtained in 
the lower hills ; but cultiviition is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, while 
irrigation is practicable only by long channels winding along the hill- 
sides from the nearest suitable stream or spring. As the snowy ranges 
are approached wheat and buckwheat, grown during the summer 
months, are the principal crops, and only one harvest in the year 
can bo obtained. Tea g.irdens were successfully established in 
Kumaun during the first half of the nineteenth century, but the most 
important gardens arc now situated in Kangra and Darjeeling. In 
the latter District cinchona is grown for the manufacture of quinine 
and cinchona febrifuge. 

The most vjiluable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be mentioned 
sa/, shisham (Dafhergia Sissoo), and ffm {Cedreta loona). Higher up 
.are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, which are also 
extracted wherever means of transport can be devised. In the Eastern 
Himalayas wild rubber is collected by the hill tribes already mentioned, 
and brought for sale to the Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. Kailwtiys 
have hitherto been constructed only to three places in the outer hills : 
Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punj.ab, and Darjeeling in 
Bengal. Owing to the steepness of the hill sides and the instability of 
the strata composing them, these lines have been costly to build sind 
maintain. A more ambitious project is now being earned out to 
connect the Kashmir Valley with the plains, motive power being 
supplied by electricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. The 
principal road practicable for wheeled traffic is also in Kashmir, 
Iciiding from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murreo and B.iramula 
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to Srinagar. Other cart-roads have been made connecting with the 
plains the hill stations of Dharmsala, Simla, Chakrata, Mussooiie, 
Dalhousie, Naini Tal, and Ranikhet. In the interior the roads are 
merely bridle-paths. The great rivers flowing in deep gorges ate 
crossed by suspension bridges made of the rudest materials. The 
sides consist of canes and twisted fibres, and the footway may be 
a single bamboo laid on horizontal canes supported by ropes attached 
to the sides. These frail constructions, oscillating from side to side 
under the tread of the traveller, are crossed with perfect confidence by 
the natives, even when bearing heavy loads. On the more frequented 
paths, such as the pilgrim road from Hardwar up the ralley of the 
Ganges to the holy shrines of BadrinSth and Kedarnath, more sub- 
stantial bridges have been constructed by Government, and the roads 
are regularly repaired. Sheep and, in the higher tracts, yaks and 
crosses between the yak and ordinary cattle are used as beasts of 
burden. The trade with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, the 
difficulties of which have not yet been ameliorated by engineers. 
Among these the following may be mentioned: the Kangwa La 
(15,500 feet) on the Hindustan-Tibet road through Simla; the ManS 
(18,000), NitI (16,570), and Balcha DhurS in Garhw^l; the Anta 
Dhura (17,270), Lampiya Dhura (18,000), and LipO Lekh (t 6 , 7 S®) 
in AlmoTci; and the Jelep La (14,390) in Sikkim. 

[More detailed information about the various portions of the 
Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political divisions 
referred to above. An admirable summary of the orography of the 
Himalayas is contained in Lieut.-Col. H. H. Godwin-Austen's 
presidential address to the Geographical Section of the British 
Association in 1883 [P>-oceeiiiiigs, Royal Geographical Sociely, 1883, 
p. 6to; and 1884, pp. 83 and iiz, with a map). Fuller accounts 
of the botany, geology, and fauna arc given in K. F. Atkinson’s 
Gasetteer of the Himalayan Disiriets itt the North-Western [United] 
Rrovinees, 3 vols, (1882-6). See also General Strachey’s ‘Narrative of 
a Journey to Manasarowar,’ Geographical Journal, vol. xv, p. 150. 
More recent works are the Kangra District Gasettecr (Lahore, 1899); 

C. A. Sherring, Wesiertt Tibet and the British Borderland (1906); and 

D, W. Freshfield, Round Kaugchenjunga (1903), which contains a full 
bibliography for the Eastern Himalayas. An account of the Himalayas 
by officers of the Survey of India and the Geological department is 
under preparation.] 

Hindan (also called Chhaja in its upper course). — A river of the 
United Provinces, rising in the southern slopes of the Siv.’iiliks in 
S.'iharanpur District (30° 7' N., 77® 47' E.), and draining the central 
portions of SahSranpur, Muzaffamagar, and Aleerut. It flows generally 
to>rards the south-west, and fulls into the Ju.mna after a course of 
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t 6 o miles, a few miles after entering the north-western comer of 
Bulandshahr. The Kau Nad! (West) is the chief tributary. Its 
water is nowhere used for irrigation, but part of its channel forms an 
important link between the Ganges and Jumna. Thus water can be 
passed into the Hindan from the Upper Ganges Canal, and thence, 
by means of a cut made from a point close to Ghitziabad in 1877, into 
the Jumna above Okhla, increasing the supply of water for the Agra 
Canal. This cut was made wider in 1884 and further improved in 
1901, and is now navigable. 

Hindaun, — Head-quarters of the nizamat and iahnl of the same 
name in the State of Jaipur, Rajputan.i, situated in ae' 44' N. and 
77 ° i' E., about 75 miles east by south-east of Jaipur city. It is 
connected by metalled road with Hindaun Road (also called Mandawar), 
a station on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway, 32 miles to the north, and 
with Karauli town, about 16 miles to the south. Population (1901), 
11,938. Hindaun was once an extensive city, but it suffered from the 
devastations of the MarathUs, and the mmpart which once surrounded 
it is now in ruins. It is, however, the principal mart for the cotton, 
grain, oilseeds, and opium grown in this part of the State, and the road 
above mentioned is an important trade route. A fair, in honour of 
Mahablr, whose temple is said to be very old, is held yearly in April, 
attended chiefly by Jats and MlnSs. The iron mines at Karw, a few 
miles to the east, have long been abandoned ; but a good deal of red 
and white sandstone is quarried in the neighbourhood, and used for 
building and other purposes. At MandauTir is a State cotton-press, 
which during the year 1904 yielded a net profit of Rs. 7,200, or about 
6 per cent, on the capital cost. The town of Hindaun possesses a post 
office, 6 schools attended by about 230 pupils, and a hospital with 
accommodation for 4 in-patients. 

Hindol.— One of the Tributar) States of Orissa, Bengal, lying 
behveen 20“ 29' and 20' 49' N. and 85“ 6' and 85” 30' E., with an 
area of 312 square miles. It is bounded on the north and east ^ ® 
State of Dhenkanal ; on the south by Baramba and Narsinghput ; and 
on the west by Angul District. Hindol consisted originally of three 
or four petty States completely buried in jungle, till two brothers, 
belonging to the family of the Kimedi Raja in Madras, drove 
out the old chiefs and formed their territories into one principality. 
The State has an estimated revenue of Rs. 70,000, and pays tri u e 
of Rs. 551 to the British Government. The population increased 
from 37,973 in 1891 to 47,180 in 1901, part of the 
to an accession of new settlers. The number 

of which, Hindol, is the residence of the chief; ‘'j'® J „ 

151 persons per square mile. Of the total population, a 

Hindus. The most numerous castes are ChSsas (ri.ooo) and PSns 
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(7,000). The old CuUack-Sambatpur high road runs through the Stile 
in a south-easterly direction, and small' quantities of countiy produo: 
are thus brought to the Mahanadi and there sold to travelling 
merchants. A branch road, 7| miles in length, connects the main 
road with the village containing the Raja's residence. Excellent 
oranges are grown in the Raja’s gardens, and the soil generally appean 
to be well suited for the cultivation of this valuable fmit. The State 
maintains one middle English school, 3 upiter primary, and 57 lonci 
primary schools, and a charitable dispensary. 

Hindoli.— Head-quarters of the iahsil of the same name in the 
State of Bundi, Rajputana, situated in 25° 35' N. and 75' 30' E, 
about 15 miles north-west of Bftndi town. Population (igot), 2,162. 
The village is picturesquely situated at the base of some low hills, on 
one of which stands a palace built by Pratap Singh, a member of the 
ruling family, in the middle of the seventeenth century. To the north 
of the vdllage lies an artificial lake, about one square mile in area, called 
the Ram Sagor after a hlahajan named Rama Sah, who is said to have 
constructed its embankment about 500 years ago. At the north- 
eastern extremity of the dam is a group of handsome cenotaphs, all 
of the seventeenth century. 

Hindostan. See Hindustan. 

Hindub&gh.— of the Upper Zhob subdivision of the Zhob 
District, Baluchistan, lying between 30“ 36' and 31' 50' N. and 
67' 27' and 68® 46' E. It is bounded on the north by the Toba-Kakar 
range, which separates it from .‘\fghanistan. Its area is 3,275 square 
miles, and population (rgoi) 15,777. The land revenue, including 
grazing tax, amounted in 1903-4 to Rs. 24,000. The head-quarters 
station, which hears the same name as the ialis'il, lies in the south-west 
comer. The iahsl possesses 76 villages. The main valley, called 
Zhob nawak from its boat-like shape, lies along the upper course of tire 
Zhob river, while the northern part covers the grassy uplands "of Kakar 
Khorasan. The greater part of the cultivation is irrigated; tains 
crops are comparatively insignificant. Under the Kand mountain lies 
the picturesque glen of Kamchughai. Asbestos deposits exist in the 
valley. 

Hindu Eush (Mountains of the Moon). — This great range, known 
to the ancient geographers as the 'Indian Caucasus,’ may be said to 
start from a point near 37° N. and 74° 38' K, where the Himalayan 
system finds its north-western termination in a mass of towcrbg peaks, 
and to extend south-westwards across North-Eastern Afghanistan to 
about 34° 30' N. and 68° 15' E. The first spur which it throws off to 
the north is from the vicinity of Tirich Mir, in the north-western comer 
of ChitSl. Starling in a westerly direction, this spur takes a north- 
ward curve and then again runs westward, dividing the O.xus from the 
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Kokdia: this may be termed the Badakhihan ridge. To the cast 
of the Khiiwak pass, another spur runs north, and then sprays out 
north-east and north-west, separating the Kokcha drainage from that o( 
the KundQz : this may be called the ICokcha ridge. From the Khawafc 
pass a branch goes north-west towards Kunduz or Kataglian, where 
it ends, forming the Kunduz ridge. There is another spur, running 
almost parallel with this, which may be called the Khawak ridge. 
A fifth spur is the Koh-i-Changur, which dirides the KundQz (or 
Surkhab) from the Tashkurghan river. West of the Donah pass a 
region of spurs is thro^vn out to the south, which form the Kaftristan 
watersheds j and west again of these a great .spur divides Panj.shir from 
Kaiiristan. 

The general elevation of the Hindu Kush from its eastern extremity 
to the Khawak may be taken as between 14,500’ and iS,ooo feet, while 
there are numerous peaks of between 20,000 and 25,000 feet. The 
range is everywhere jagged, precipitous, and arid : it is destitute of 
trees, and there is but little grass or herbage. Above 15,000 feet snow 
is perpetual. A more inhospitable region it is dithcult to imagine, but 


the scenery is often sublime. 

No table-lands like those of Tibet support the northern sides of the 
Hindu Kush, which sinks abruptly into the low plains of TurkistSn. 
Until recentl)', information about the Hindu Kush, and the entire 
mountain system of which it forms a part, has been e.Ktremely defective. 
But the inaccurate narratives of Moorcroft, Vigne, and others have 
been amplified, corrected, and jrartly superseded by the investigation 
of Sir Douglas Forsyth’s mission of 1875, and by the still more recent 
Kusso-Afghan Boundary Commission in 1S84-6 and Sir William I^ck- 
hart’s mission in 1885. In the eastern Hindu Kush region political 
relations with the tribes have been established on a firm basis, and the 
country right up to Kaiiristan is no longer a i'«v<r incognita. Some 
of the valleys of Kafiristan also have been visited by Sir (Jeorge 
Robertson. The term ‘ Hindu Kush ’ was said by Sir A. Burnes to be 
unknown to the Afghans; but it is admitted by the same writer that 
there is a particular peak, and also a pass, bearing the name. 

* A systematic survey of the rocks of the Hindu Kush has never en 
made ; but isolated obson-ations at different times show that intrusive 
granitic and accompanying basic igneous rocks, resembling those o t e 
crystalline axis of the Himalayas, are associated with schists, quartzite^ 
slates, and limestones of the kind better known in the regions o 
Kashmir, Baltistan, &c. The limestones of Chitral are 
importance, on account of their including fossils which show their age 
to be Devonian. The association of this limestone mth a P^tple snnd- 
stonc and a boulder-bed is very similar to that which is known as 
> Contributed by Mr. T. II. Holland, Director, Geological Survey of India. 
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iiifr:i-tri.-is in jiart*. nf il»<- Xortli-U'rsK'rn I limllaya^ ; anil n ilifi 
rock'i appc.tr in lie uiifu%vilifiToiis the riiilr.'ll fossils nfibid an in(lci,by 
an.ilopy, to llicir .aj;e nho. Owing to the way it) which the limKoats 
of the Itiiuhi KutI) h.itc been allcrctl hy igneous intnisinns it h 
iinpo'.'.ihic to s,iy «hal '.j.stiins are rcpfCM-ntcd ; hut, Wte the 
UctotiMii of CliiiMl on tiic .smithem nml .■.omh-ut'.twn dopes, it h 
[irohabic that tiic I'crnii.in .inti jotingcr rod', knonii in Afghan tern- 
tiirj cMcndcd into l!u' r.iiigc, and livc.imc folded and altered Iw the 
gr.miln intrIlsinn^ which (irieslMch* rcg.trdid a' mainly Crctarcoin 
m age. The folding sjsicm lus a genewl wett-Minlh-wiM, casMionh 
e.ivl trend. 

.\s usual with areas of this kind in the Ilim.Uiy.ni region, whwe 
igneous roeks of i.itious kinds are foiintl intruded into iircein'ting 
sediments, sni.ill ipiantities of gold ate ohiained in the riter> wbicli cut 
through iind sift the niinentls uhtained hy the iieiion of the wiallnr 
on the mel.iin(irphase<t .ire.i. 

Thu fauna and flor.i of the liasiern Hindu Kiish are simiUr to those 
of the nimrd.isiis lying within the Mine latitudes. In this region 
are found the wild go.it, the snow oimec, and the wild dog, this list 
being .sonictiiiies met with in jucks. Among the .snow anti ice. ihr 
ibey, the red hear, .md the snowa-ock sh.ire a rarely broken solitttilfc 
Wild sheep arc mimerous hchiw ilie glaei.d region. 

I he inlnibiiants of tlie Hindu Kush are of ntived races, l.ingusgts, 
and religions, and (kisscss different |ialitic.il and doine.stic institutions. 
Tlic lallcys and gorges, iiumy of them estremely fertile, ronUiin the 
gre.it miijority rrf the iiiliabiunis, but some of the cateKlwelling' of the 
iniiunt.aiiicers called forth llic .idmiration of .Mareo I’tilo. The eastern 


talley coiiiinumties .ivcMge from soo to 4,000 people, who niaint.ain 
an attitude of independence towards their neighbours. Many ceiiturifs 
have p,asscd since the origimit inbnbitams of the ecnlral iind tvc-stcm 
mountains were cither comerted to JIuhammadanism and absorbed by 
ihcir conquerors, or were dritx-n out and forced to flee to less accessible 
valleys. The S-ifis, who now dwell in llic mountains north of JalSlfibld, 
arc probably al bed by descent to their ca,stcm neighbours in KArmi- 
STA^. In the Northern Hindu Kush the Tajiks are probably dc.sccndcd 

rmiF^ original occupants of thsit 

region. The Badakhshis of the hills are .Shiahs, while those of the 
principally Sunnis. Traces of firc.wnrship h.ivc been 

the ‘Assassins,’ and with 

die nrusc, of the Ubanon. W,a, their origin or beliefs .are. it is 

Mm, toh ssTi^ia^ i Ind 1^'^“ AVn>rrfr. Gmhrimt Snmj- e/ 
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difficult to discover. Tliey hold ‘ that .1 man should conceal his faitli 
and liis n'Oincn,' hut they arc known to believe in the Imusmigration 
of souls. It is also known that they pay tithes to the Agha Khiin of 
Hombay as their spiritual leader. They hold Sunni and Shi.ah Muham- 
nudans in equal contempt ; the Sunni is a dog and the Shiah an ass. 
■I'hcy revere the Kn/Sui-i-Pir, a Persian work shown only to men of the 
•Mauhi faitli, instead of the Koran. They drink wine, and their spiritual 
guides do not profe.ss celibacy. The I’crsian account of the sect is, that 
it was founded in i.}g6 by Mir Sham-ud-dln, who in that year came to 
Kashtnlr out of Ir.lk, and whose followers took the name of N fir Bakhsh 
{' Uluminaii'). The Itlughli orXilr liaklish tenets arc also jwevalcnt in 
IMItistaii. 


In the Kasteni Hindu Ku.sh the peojile may be divided into four 
distinct castes or classes ; n.anicly, Ronos, Shins, VashkOns, and the 
low castes, such as Dorns, Kramins, .Shoto, iVc. 'J’he terms D.lrd and 
D.lrdistan leave been applied by Dr. loiitncr to several of the tribes 
and the v.dle)-.s they inhabit. The latter term is merely a convenient 
expression embracing a large tract of country inhabited by cognate 
races. It applies to all the country lying between Kilfiristan on the 
west and K.^sh^lir and K.igan on the e.ist. The religion of all at the 
present time is an easy-going species of Muhammadanism, said to have 
been introduced in the course of the fourteenth ecnliiry, and p-articularlj 


noticed by Marco I'olo. Tlmt the former religion of the wc.stern por- 
tion of this region was a form of Hinduism, and not of Buddhism, there 
can be little doubt. The prcscrwition of a caste system, and the san«'iy 
of the cow among the Shins, point to this conclusion, while no tr.idiiional 
reverence survives for the Buddhist remains still to be found m the 
coiintiy. In spile of the general conversion of the tribes to Islam, 
ardiaie scmi-n-ligious festivals, mostly ronnected will .igricu ture, uri 
still observed in many jiarls, more or less in aecordimce w-ith ance 
customs. The mountain villages where Shins are m t le niajori ) re a 
a trace of former idolatry in the sicrcd stones set up, m one form or 
another, in almost every hamlet. An oath sworn over siirh a stone ts 
held to be absolutely binding. In disiiosiiion the people arc traA es 
good-tempered, fond of rejoicing and merry-making, neither cruel no 
quarrelsome, and they submit readily to constituted authorilv H^k 
iw dancing, .and polo arc universal amusements, but polo is rarely 
plLd ^rth of the Hindu Kush. Polygamy and concubinage are 
practi.sed by all who can afford it, and the right of 
freelv exercised. Infidelity is c.xlremely common, and the men shov 
none of the jealousy of thei} 'fives usual in "“Sam 

Apparently morality was still more lax former 5 ai • 

liiis not yet brought about the seclusion of women, who > 


men i>n all occahion'^. 
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Wcrlcrn Iliiult, willi a greater or less adnii.Nturc of .•\ral>ic niid Persian 
vocables, according to the taste of the speaker, 

Hinganghfit Tahsil. — Southern ta/isl/ of Wardha District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 20° 18' and 20“ 49' N. and 78'" 32' and 
79° 14' IJ,, with an area of 729 square miles. 'I'lic population in 1901 
W.1S 94,Soi, comp.ircd with 111,465 in 1S91. Tltc density is r3o per- 
sons per square mile. The titfis)/ contains one to«n, IIi.vga.S'gji.vt 
(population, 12,662), the he.ad-tiuariers ; and 207 inhabited villages. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 w.is Rs. i, 86, 000, .and for 
cesses Rs. 19,000. IlingangliSt has a larger proportion of the spring 
crops, wheat and linseed, than the rest of the District. The local 
wariety of cotton, tailed after the name of the town, was formerly 
wcll-knowi, liiit the seed has now become mised with inferior varieties, 
and the quality has deteriorated. Kscluding 17 stiuare miles of 
Government forest, 88 per cent, of the available area is occupied for 
cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-.1 was 540 square miles. The 
consists of .an undulating plain of fertile black soil 
HinBangliatTown.— Htad-quaricis of the Za/isi/ of the same name, 
IVardhii District, Central Provinces, siliiaied in 20“ 34' N. and 78“’ 51' 1 '-., 
on the l\'unn.T river, and on the Wardh.ad' aror.’i branch line of the 
Great Indian J’eninsula Railw.ay, ai miles from \\'ardh.a town and 
492 from ] 3 oinb<ay. Population {1901), 12,662, An outbreak of 
plague in 1898 has not ancclcd its prosperity. The name means 
the n/tSf or crossing of the MnganAtccs {linlanUa Old 

Hinganghiit w.as a .straggling ill-arranged town, liable to be flooded 
by llie Wunnfi river during the monsoon. The new town, a quarter 
of a mile distant from the old one, is laid out in two sets of three 
bro.ad streets at rigM angles to each other, and furnislicd with rows 
of lrec.s like boulevards. Hingangbat was created a municipahiy m 
1S67. The receipts and ovpcnditure during the decade ending 1900 
averaged Rs. 35,000. By 1903-4 d>c income had largely c.xpandcd. 
and amounted to Rs. 70,000, octroi being the principal head of 
receipt. The town is a leading centre of the cotton-trade, llie 
Ilingangh.'it Mill ConiiJany, established in 18S1, has a wpita! of 
3-S lakhs and 30,888 spindles. Another mill, with nearly 15,000 
spindles and 160 looms, which began work in 1900, is the sole- 
property of a resident of Hinganghiit. who has invested 13 'n >t- 
There are also 10 cotton-ginning factories, and 4 pressing factonc , 
containing 265 gins and 2 presses, with an aggregate capital of about 
5 lakhs The wwn is supplied with water from the Wunna river. 
\ filtration well has been sunk in the bed of the river at a distance 
of about two miles, from which water is pumped ■"‘'J 
reservoir and distributed to the urban area in P'Pes- ^ ® 

opened in 18S3, the capital c-spenditurc being 1-36 lakhs, and the 
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.itliui.il iiijimcnaiirr ili.iti;- U>- S.ooo. Hii'/.tii/it’il lu'. .v 

ami a ili'-pcn'.ity, .imt a timn lull In', nfi-mlj It^cn liiiil!. 
Other puhlie itn|irnti iiinil-. Iilcly iti 1 h- uiniplctii! in tin; im 
mediate future are the imiirnumtitt aii'l «\tiii.i<in of the u.ii'r.rnrVe 
and the roiiitnietidii of a m.irke(. 

HInElllj." The lie.t fcnonn jiU'.- of [ul.-timiee in Itilmiii'i’.n, 
aillMtcd in 55* jo' N. ami 65' ji' T. , lelov. the (.I'.d. i,r the •v.im 
name on the binVt of the Iltirol liu-r in tlm Ln l!i l.i State. 'Ihe 
shrine, which i'. dcdir.ited to a p-eMe . kito-.n N'tni hj- Muham 
tnadans and IMrlratT, Ktll, fir Mal.i hy Hinih)>, li'u in a trrtlae.l lu^n 
and consists of a hta r.tsteliitul inn*! ulifie.' ift ,i nsttir.il i.atite. 


A night of steps leatls to a ihiper s. mi innhr rl.fi Ihtoetdi tshhh 
pilgtiius creep on all four. I'.im! nf piL'rtnie, c.t'h eondmted hy 
.a Ic.adcr knov.n as an n^re.i, make the jouims hy hmt ftnnt Katirhi. 
1‘ccs ate rollceic'l at .Mi'mi hy a IL'ir/i or h'rcd!t.it\ euininer, on 
hehalf of the I/.ts Ilel.a nttu'iah, from .dl cxerp; devo*,., . and unnutried 
girls. J he proceeds jitid altout Us doa to the S'.tle annualh. 

Hltigol.— The l.irpest riser in Iblm hi^l.'in, jyx mih . losip, It r!.s> 
at the head of the vatky of SurJh, and tlr.iin the tst tetn side of Ih-' 
Jhahisvan country and the nottluasurn p.att of Malr-tn. ‘nie lliit^ol 
is knnssn hy a satiety of iam<.s as the Rej in Piir.ih, as the Cid.sr 
Dhor in the (lidir valles, and as tlic X!s| K.siir In the centra! jssri cf 
Its eiuirsc. tis prineiinl afihients join it in the 'ouih. ’Ihey ate the 
Mashfc.si, sshich meets the main striain under tlm name „f the l“ao. 
and the Area. The MashV.ai ilr.iins n scry large .ana, inrhiding ihe 
•asik.ai, lUghni, and Oirlik s-dlcjs. "I here i< no ronlinnniis lion- of 
svater m the upper niri of the rourse of the Jlingnl; it meanders 
through stony sallcis, the n.itcr Iming utili/cd sslicteser ivo'thle for 
culiieatmn, and constantly disapi>cars in iindi rground rli.stw-!s. From 
Kurragi m J.aii dovsmsards the supply hesomes jien nni.sl. Tlienre the 

hut luartoiv gorge-., and f.dls 

To rt . i' 

tlic cclehrated shrine of llingl.'ij. 

•iUa!l T.” ™i”'‘' of l*.irl.h.iiii District. Hvdcr- 

• M Suic wnh an .are., of 7,3 v,u.i,e mih-s. Including the 
I a ion m 190T is.is Sj.oyi, roinpircil iiiih loS.tjj in tftoi.thc 

Sid r o?’ '.‘-f vilkits-s. 

I’encsnfr- in 11)01 ss.is |.g hakhs. The 
Histrict onierV''‘’‘^n «'tsim 

ni Uislrict, Iljdcr.ib.Vl State, silu.aled in 10' Jt' X and -t* o' 1 -' 
opu ation (rgoi), ,7,156, „r ,^i,on, Hindus,’ 5, j.Sn Mus.ai’. 
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nuns, and 3: Christians. It contains liircc schools with 330 pupils, 
of wliich one is a middle school, and one a girls’ .school. It is also 
the head-quarters of the Second Talukdar, and contains a State post 
office and a British sub-post oflicc, a Munsif's court, a dispemsary, 
two ginning Ihclonc.s, and a cotton-prc.ss. It was a cantonment of 
the Hyderrib-ad Contingent up to 1903. Since the removal of the 
Contingent, some of the Nitslm’s troops have been stationed here. 
Hingoli is a great cotton mart, and is famous as one of the first places 
in the Deccan at which operations for the suppression of thagi were 
commenced about 1833. l>'ourtecn miles south-west of Hingoli is the 
village of Aundah, containing the ruins of an immense temple destroyed 
by Aurangzeb. I'hc cars ings in the basement arc of a very elaborate 
description, resembling those on the temple of Kailas at Ellorn. 

HirSpur. — Thahiral in the Biiop.si. Aensev, Central India. 

Hirekal Gudda, — R group of hills in the Arsikere iSliik of Hassan 
District, iry.sore State, lying between 13° 20' and 13“ 28' N. and 76° 19' 
and 76“ 23' E. At the southern end is the temple of Mfilekal 'J'irupati. 
Canspiciious toward.s the north is Garudangiri (3,680 feet), crowned 
with a fort built by the RSjil of Mysore in i66o. In 1770 it was 
occupied for a time by the Maratha.s, but reverted to Mysore. 

HlremugalQr,— Village in the Chikmugalur /d/id- of Kadi'ir District, 
Mysore, .situated in 13“ 18' N. and 75® 48' E., one mile from Chikmug.'i- 
iQr town. Population (1901), a,39** Its Purfinic name is Bhnrgavapuri, 
and here the emperor Jannmojaya is said to have performed the saiy^- 
j'dga or ‘serpent s.icnTice,’ to revenge the death of his father Parikshit 
from the bite of a serpent. A .spear-headed stone pillar is shown us 
the yupa-sla/nbha or ‘.sacrificial post’ used at the ceremony. Any 
one bitten by a snake will be cured by going round it and bathing 
in the pond close by. The village is surrounded by rich black soil. 
Inscriptions show that it was an agraMiv under the Gangas in the 
ninth century, and under the Hoysalas in the eleventh. It contains 
a temple to Parasu, the aso of Parasu Rama. 

Hiriyur. South-eastern of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, lying 

between 13“ 41' and 14' 12' N. and 76” 26' 76” 57 ' E-. "ith an areii 

of 635 square miles. The population in 1901 was 66,290, compared 
with 43,974 in 1891. -Mler the reconstruction of the tafid m 1903 the 
population was 4‘8,464- The frdd contains one town, Hiriyiir (popula- 
tion, 2,213), the head-quarters; and 152 villages. The land reTCmic 
demand in 1903-4 sr.ooo^ The south-west crossed by 

parallel ranges of low rocky hills. Through a gorge called the Man 
Kanave in these hills the VedSvati flows north-east acro.ss the centre of 
the /dM to some distance beyond HiriyOr, where it receives a con- 
siderable stream from the south, ^d turns north. Ihe south-west 
is peculiarly b.arren in appearance, being covered with masses of hills. 
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scantily clothed with jungle and generally capped with black rock.’ No 
gardens or tanks relieve the harshness of the landscape. Everywhere 
stones cover the ground, even in the fields. These hills are included 
in the auriferous ChiknayakanhalH band. In the north-west, Ay- 
niangala is a flat and stony countrj’, but contains much black soil. The 
rest of the iahtk is separated by an abrupt and decided line, nearly 
identical with the Hiriytir-Bangalore high road, north of which is black 
soil^ and south of it red, but stony and broken. Jola and cotton are 
the principal products of the black soil, ragi and amre of the red. 
Iron is smelted at Arsingundi, Chikka Byaladakere, and other villages, 
there being a large manufacture of shoes for bullocks and horses at the 
latter. At Mattod are glass-works, formerly very extensive, occupied 
in making glass bangles for women. 

Hissar District (Hisar). — District in the Delhi Dirision of the 
Punjab, lying between 28“ 36' and 30® N. and 74® 29' and 76® ao' E., 
with an area of 5,217 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
Ferozepore District, and by the State of Patiala; on the east by the 
Jlnd nizamat of Jind State, and by the District of Rohtak; on the 
south by the DadrI nizamat of Jlnd, and the territory of the Nawab 
of Loharu ; and on the south-west by the State of Bikaner. Situated 


. on the borders of the Bikaner desert, it has in many 
a^»te respects the characteristics of Rajpuhlna rather than 
of the Punjab; its general aspect is that of a plain 
or prairie, unbroken e.xcept by some detached peaks of the Aravalli 
range in the extreme south-west, the highest of which is Tosham hill 
with an elevation of 800 feet. The only river, the Ghaggar, enters the 
District in two branches, known as the Ghaggar and Johiya, meeting 
below Sirsa, 


With the exception of some small outliers of gneiss at Tosham, there 
is nothing of geological interest in the District, which is otherwise 
entirely of alluvial formation. 


The north-eastern part resembles as regards its vegetation the upper 
Gangetic plain, while the southern border is botanically akin to Rajput- 
5na. The Sirsa subdivision resembles the desert and the Western 


Punjab. The fodder-grasses of the tracts round Hissar and - Hansi 
(largely species of Panieuin and Pennisetuni) are celebrated. A stunted 
kind of zizyphus {Z. mimmularia), ‘common in the drier tracts of 
Northern India, is conspicuous in this District, and its leaves are 
valued locally for cattle. 


Wild animals are comparatively rare, owing to the absence of water, 
but antelope and ‘ravine deer’ (gazelle) are common, and hog are 
plentiful in parts. AVolves are also fairly numerous. Nilgai are 
sometimes met with near Hissar. 


Owing to the extreme dryness of the climate, the District is healthy. 
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I'A'cn the e.ilial-irrigaled ir.irtv, where there ii‘>C(i to be a great deal 
of rc\cr and the ])eople presented a striking contrast to tlie inhabitants 
of the dry region, li.ivc been healthy since the cultivation of rice was 
stop[)cd about ten jear-" ago. Hoth the beat in summer and the cold 
in winter are cstreme, and epidemics of pneumonia arc not uncommon 
in the winter months. 

.\s the nistriel lies on the edges of both the llcngal and liomb.iy 
mon'-oon currents, the most striking feature in the rainfall is its estreme 
\.vri.d)ility, and the p.inial manner in which it is distributed. The 
yearly aseiage v.iries from I4 inches at Sirsa to i6 at Hissiir, where 
14 inches fall in the summer and i in the winter. 'I he greatest annual 
rainfall recorrlcd during the last twenty years was ^7-4 inches at lihiw.’ini 
in tSS5-ti, and the least yt inches at Sirs.1 in 1.S99-1900. 

.\ large jsirt of the District is, with juris of Kohtak, better known to 
history as H.mmsn.s. The once fertile trail w.ilcrcd by the Ghapgar 
had its eapiial at ll.lnsi, which was the antient capital Historr. 
and southernmost point of the Siw.llik territory, and 
whirl) ar< h.u ological investie.itions show to he one of the oldest towns 
in India. The numerous .irr hitectural remains rsf Hindu origin, found 
built into the w.ilU of MHh.immad.iii tombs ami mosrpics tliroiighout 
the nisiriet, le'tifv to its haling been the .ibode of an am lent and 
ligorous Hindu ciViliraiion. The most uitcrcsiiiig of these arc to be 
found at Hissm'. H.snsi, V.n.Mt.Mun, and Tosiism. .\n inscription 
at Toshani sieiiib to romiiiemoratc a iietory oicr Gliaiotkaelia, the 
second known member of the Ciipta line ‘ 

appear, probable tlut H.liisi w.is a stronghold of the Kuslian rulers 

of the I’linjah. 

■I he Dislri.l is said to li.no been oicrrmi m the eg ith itnlurj 

bv the Tonur K.ljputs, and afterwards to have fallen under 
„f die Cl.auh.ii,s. In 10., f. Hansi was c.pturcd h| ^ f 

Malmiiid of r,h.v.ii: hut in .043 .1 w.is rcuU.,, hj the >c b 
mohahlv a Tomar ia.ss.d of the Chauians. ..\ftcr the defcl of I ntliw 
R.-,j hv'MuU.immad of Clior in ..9.’. the .Dts laid siege 

tsuiiiisiicti in lois , , , Mu laminadan power 

emperor Dalhan. remained a nourishing division 

Until the eighteenth ciiitiir) the r rourtccntli 

of the Muhamuiadaii empire, and Sirs-i or Sarson 

101.. XIII. '■ 
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century, according to Wassaf, one of the mo^t important towns in 
Upper India. The towns of Fatahabad and Hissar were founded in 
1352 and 1356 respectively by Firo/ Shah III, and canals were dug 
from the Ghaggar and Jumna for their use. After the capture of 
Bhatner, TimQr marched through the District via Sirsa, Fatahabad, 
Rajabpur, Ahruni, and Tohana. It is evident from his account that 
these towns were wealthy and prosperous, for he took much booty in 
Sirsa, Fatahabad, and Ahruni, and drove the Jats of Tohana into their 
sugar-cane fields and jungles. 

During the eighteenth century the country appears to have been 
held by Muhammadan tribes claiming Rajput origin, of whom the 
chief were the Johiyas round Bhatner (Hanu.man'oakii) and the 
Bhattis about Rania, Sirsa, and Fatahabad, from whom the western 
part of the District took its name of Bhattiana. The Bikaner annals 
tell of the incessant struggles of the Hindu Rajputs of that State with 
the Johiyas and Bhattis for the possession of Bhatner and sometimes 
of Sirsa ; and the chronicles of Patifila arc full of raids and counter- 
raids between the Sikh Jats and their hereditary foes, the Bhattis. 
On the death of Aurangzeb in 1707 we find Nawab Shah Dad Khan, 
a I’athan of KasQr, mam of the sarkar of Hissar ; and under his rule, 
from 1707 to 1737, the people and country appear to have prospered 
exceedingly. He was succeeded by the NawSbs of Farrukhnngar, in 
Gurgaon, who ruled till 1761. But Nadir Shah ravaged the land in 
1739 ; and with the disintegration of the Delhi empire Hissar became 
the scene of a sanguinary struggle between the Sikhs of the north-east, 
the marauding Bhattis of the north and north-west, and the imperial 
power of Delhi. In 1731 Ala Singh, the founder of the Patiala State, 
had already commenced a struggle with the Bhatti chiefs of Bhatner 
and latahabad which lasted during his lifetime; the Bhattis, though 
supported by imperial troops, were defeated in 1754 and 1757, and 
Hissar was sacked in 1757 and TohSna in 1761. In the latter year 
Nawab Amin Khan, the Bhatti chief of Rania, was appointed tiSswi 
of Hissar; but he had no better fortune, and by 1774 Amar Singh, 
successor of Ala Singh, had become master of the whole of the Hdnsi, 
Hissar, and Sirsa territories. On Amar Singh's death in 1781, an 
^reement was made whereby Hissar, Hansi, Tosham, Rohtak, and 
Maham were assigned to the empire, Sirsa and Fatahiiljad to the 
Bhattis, and the rest of their conquests to the Sikhs; but the great 
famine of 1783, which entirely devastated the District, compelled the 
latter to retire to their own country. The territories thus left derelict 
were in 1797 occupied by the adventurer George Thomas, who for 
teee years maintained an independent kingdom in HSnsi and Hissar. 
However in 1802, after an obstinate defence of Hansi, he surrendered 
to an army under Bourquin sent against him by Perron, Sindhia’s 
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Krench general; and the country was for a brief space under the 
Marrnhii dominion. 

In 1S03 Hissar and Sirsa, with the territories ceded by Sindhia, 
passed nominally to the British ; but althougb a military post was 
maintained at Hansi, and tmzims or native superintendents were 
placed in civil ebarge, little was done towards enforcing order until 
1810, when an exiicdition was rendered necessary by the continued 
raids of tbe llhalti chiefs. In consequence of these the territory of 
I'atahabad was .annesed, and a second c.spcdition in 1818 secured the 
rest of the territory held by the Bh.ittis. Thus the whole of the Sirsa 
la/tsil was brought under Uriiish rule. Most of the present District 
was in iSio included in the Westeni District of the Delhi territory. 
During the years that followed, the Sikli Riijas, taking advantage of 
British neglect and the w.istc condition of the dry tract beyond the 
(ihaggar, began a series of irregular coloni/ations, nhich continued 
uninterrupted till 1837. 'I'ltc llritish Government, after a long boundary 
contention with I'atifila, asserted its supremacy over the dry tract, which 
was resumed, .and, together with the xallcy of the Gb.iggar, made into 
a separate District under the name of lliiAriiANA, m which all the 
present tahii of Sirs.i was included. Additions were made to the 
territory by other resumptions from encro.iching N'atixe States in 1844, 

1 84 7, and 1835. 

In the Mutiny of 1S57 the troops .it Hansi were the first to rise, 
followed by those at Hissar and Sirsa; all Kurope.ins who did not 
fly w'crc murdered, and llissilr and Sirs.i were wholly lost for a time 
to llritish rule. 'I'hc K.anghnrs and I’achhad.as of Hissar and the 
Hhattis of .Sirsa, followed by the majority of the Muh.imm.adan villagers, 
rose in insurrection ; but before Delhi had been recovered .1 force of 
J’unjab levies, aided by contingents from I’.itiala and llikaner, under 
Gener.il v.in Cortl.indt, utterly routed them. After the Mutiny Hissiir 
and Hhattirina Districts were transferred from the North-Western 
Provinces to the Punjab, and the latter became the Sirs.i District. 
In 1S84 that District w.is broken up ; the Sirsa tnhll and liO villages 
of Dabwali were ir.msferred to Hiss.nr, while I’.'uilk.i and the remiiin- 
ing 31 villages of Dabw.'ili were amalgamated with hero/epore District. 
The snuall Budlil.ada tract was transferred from Karnal to Hissar in 
18S9. In 1904 two vill.iges of the District were transferred, with 
a rash p.ayment of lis. 35,000, to the Bikaner State, in exchange for 
a few villages held by the Darb.'ir in the Deccan. 

Hiss.lr rontains 8 towns and 9G4 villages. Its population at each 
of the hast three enumerations was; (1881) 673,569, (1891) 776,006, 
and (1901) 781,717- It incrc.ased by less th.an 7 per population, 
cent, during the last decade, the low rate being 
chiefly due to emigration during the famine years of 1897 and igoo. 
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Tlie District is ilisidctl imotlie fnc/<i/;j///f)rilis'.\i(t IIasm, Hiiiwam, 
J-AiAiiAiiAi., anti Siksa, tltc hcatUiii.irtcrs of each lii-inp at the pbe 
from which it is aimed. The rhief towns arc tlic immici|nlitics of 
Hinw.sNi, n.sv.si, llisssit, .md Sikm. llisslr bcin>! the hcAdqnartcis 

of tlic District. . . 

The following l.d>lc shows the distriluitioii of iiopiil.ilioii in m;oi 
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• Tli<*onWfijpiriiatailuW<' lot Oir air it r»*r iVri^nl fiiirt It rirtn «r 

triaitii, ami tiir (■a/jti ilrnMtir* l»^n ratmlalft i>n if^ atrti furn i* C**** 
itienoerriariMlof i*#»ii* i 11* wfr|iirii*«*'»ii''l al»>j«e^r\rf it f 

rofnpji»r<J in a/iAi 7/, an 1 bmerttr loial »*l»V UAji/ Atri* tint »S»w v » 
lJiittic(ar«4 *tio«n in ifr lalrt'’ al'<rtr»ar*I»wi p 144 . 

Mtiich n lire ranipiric arra a« cafcsUlnt 1 »t it rrt Ifr wart* nnt 

iflclttrtMj in lire if^t out TOUT) ate m •p.tiwlT loj-ulilc I 

Hindus number 5.(4.709, or mute tluin 70 (ler eent. of the lotid, 
MuhAnim.id.ms joi.ooi;, .ind Sikhs sSjG^:. Ossing to the lirge arcAs 
of .s.And) soil, the densitt of the jioiml.itiim is only 150 |)ei>ons iter 
•squ.irc mile, and esen on the tuUiv.itcd .ircA it is only 194, the pre- 
ennous nnturc of the culih.Uion forliiddiiig it to sup[iort niorc. Tile 
seriiiicnlArs Ate H.iri.lnl, Il.tngru or Dcsw.’ill in the south, I’unjlbi in 
the north, and HSgrl in the south-cJst. IDgrl .ind liarirmt run sciy 
inucU into one nnothcr; to a less eMeiit I’unjsbi blends ssitU Himh 
and Bitgrl through I’aehlvidf, the l’\inj.\hi di.ileel of the Mnh.immadan 
I’.tchhSdns. 

Most iiiiportnnt of the lAiid^juning tribes arc the J.lls or Juts, who 
number 195,000, and comprise onu-fourlli of ilie popiil.ition. 'I'liey 
may roughly be divided into four classes: ilie Desw.ili Jfits of Hari.’in.i, 
some of whose ancestors apiiear to h.ivc inhabited the District in 
nneient times: the Bagri Juts, immigr.ims from the IS.tgar country 
of Bikaner; the Sikh Jats ofSirsa, who came from the M:ihv5 country 
and from I’atiSla ; and the Muhammad.m J.its, who form p.ut of the 
nondescript collection of tribes known as I’achh.'idas. 'I’he DeswSli 
and Bagri Jats arc practically all 1 lindiLs and intcrnwrrj-. 'l lic K.'ijputs 
number 70,000, or 9 per cent, of the population ; three-fourths of them 
arc Muhammadans. The oldest c 1 .in is the Tonw.ir or Tomar, who 
first entered the District during the ascendancy of the Tomar duiaslv 
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under Anang I’rd at Delln. Ollier impoiiant clans are the Jatii, 
llhatti, Waltii, Johiya, Chauhan, Vonivar, and Raihor. As a rule 
the Rajput, retaining the military traditions of his ancestors, is a lazy 
and inefiicicnt agriculturist, somcirhat prone to cattle-stealing. The 
Pachhadas (30,000), as they are termed by others, are a congeries of 
Muhammadan tribe.s, many of which claim to be Rajputs, though the 
claim rests on but slender evidence. Their name and tradition point 
to their having come from the west {pach/tini), and their facial type 
suggests a connevion witli the tribes of the Western Punjab. They 
are indifferent agriculturists, lazy, improvident, and sometimes cattlc- 
ihicvcs ; in physique inferior to the Dcswali and Sikh Jats, though 
perhaps superior to the Uagri. The M.iU.s, chiefly market gardeners 
(13,000), arc entirely Hindu, the Arains (5,000) Muhammadan; UrSh- 
mans (43,000) arc chiefly flaur, Sarsut, Khandelwal, llahmla, Gujarati, 
.■\ch.arj, and Chamiirwa in order of .status. The great majority of the 
Gaurand Sansut llrahnian.s arc agriculturists, but all are fed on larious 
occasions and venerated, though disliked. Pushkarna Brahmans 
from Ajmer are also found. Of the commercial classes the most 
important is that of the Banias (61,000), who are divided into three 
subdivisions — Agarwal, Osvviil, and MahesrI vvho neither smoke, eat, 
nor intermarry with each other. Of artisan and menial tribes may be 
noted the Ahirs (10,000), a vagrant tribe who claim Rajput origin, the 
Tarkhans, carpenters (20,000), the Lohars or blacksmiths (10,000), 
the Chamans or ]eather-workor.s (69,000), the Ph.inaks (20,000), and the 
Chflhras or scavengers (25,000). Of the total population of the District, 
72 per cent, are agricultumi, and practically the whole of the rural 
population is dependent on agriculture. 

Two lady missionary doctors are stationed at Bhivv'ani, where the 
Baptist Mission of Delhi maintains a girls' school. The District is also 
visited by missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
from Delhi. In 1901 it contained 53 native Christians. 

The District is divided into four natural tracts. Of these, the Rohi 
of the Sirsa tahsll stretches from the northern boundary to the Ghag- 
gar. Its soil is a soft loam with a reddish tinge, ^Agriculture, 
intcrsjierscd with s.and and clay; the spring-level in 
the wells varies from 40 to 180 feet, the crops depend entirely on rain- 
fall, and vegetation is sparse. South of the Rohi lies the western 
extremity of the Nfili tract, stretching from east to west through the 
Fatahabad and Sirsa /a/tsUs, and traversed by the Ghaggar and Johiya. 
Its characteristic feature is a hard iron-clay soil, which permits of no 
cultivation until well saturated by the summer floods. Here the harvest 
depends on inundation from the Ghaggtir and Johiya, helped in some 
parts by well-irrigalion. The Biigar tract stretches from the south and 
south-west of Sirsa along the western border of the District, through 
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The cultivation of rice has of late years been prohibited in canal 
lands, and its place largely taken by cotton. Experiments are being 
carried on chiefly with the object of introducing cotton of a longer 
staple. There is great room for improvement in the methods adopted 
by the people for utilizing the canal water at their disposal. 

Large advances are given both under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act for digging and clearing wells, and under the Agriculturists’ Loans 
Act for the purchase of bullocks and seed. During the five years ending 
September, 1904, a total of Rs. 73,000 was advanced under the former 
and 18 lakhs under the latter Act, of which Rs. 43,627 and lo-s lakhs 
respectively was advanced during the famine year 1S99-1900. 

HariSna was always famous for its cattle, which were the chief 
.support of its former pastoral inhabitants. The breed is still good, 
though cattle-breeding is somewhat on the wane owing to the spread 
of cultivation. The Hissar Government cattle farm was started in 
1813, and now covers 66 square miles. The pure breeds of cattle 
maintained are the Gujarati, Ungoli, Nagaur, and Mysore, which are 
also crossed with Hariana cows. Of late years mule-breeding has been 
commenced. Large cattle fairs are held at Hissar and Sirsa, at which 
it is estimated that animals of the total value of 6^ lakhs are sold 
annually. The camel is used in all parts for riding and carrying loads, 
and where the soil is light does a large part of the ploughing. The 
local breed of horses is in no way above the average. The District 
board maintains 5 horse and 4 donkey stallions. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 383 square miles, or nearly 
9 per cent., were classed as irrigated. Of this area, 6 square miles were 
irrigated from wells and 377 from canals. In addition 83 square miles, 
or 2 per cent., are subject to inundation from the Ghaggar and other 
streams. The Hansi branch of the Western Jumna Canai. irrigates 
the Hansi, Hissar, and Bhiwani talislh, while the Sirsa branch irrigates 
parts of Fatahabad, Hissar, and Sirsa. The Ghaggar Canals supply 
part of the Sirsa taJtsil, and the Budhlada tract and a portion of Sirsa 
are watered by the Sirhind Canal. The area under canal-irrigation 
increased from 120 square miles in 1891 to 377 in 1904. The area 
supplied by wells is insignificant, owing to the great depth to water, 
and the chief u.se of well-irrigation is to enable sowings to be made for 
the spring harvest. The total number of wells in use for irrigation was 
only 854 in 1903-4, all being worked by cattle on the rope and bucket 

system. . . .p. . 

The greater part of the cattle farm, known as the Hissar Bir, is 
a ‘reserved’ forest, measuring 65 square miles, under the Civil 
Veterinary department, the income from which in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,379- 
The Bir at Hansi is an unclassed forest under the same department. 
Three pieces of grazing-ground are managed by the Deputy-Corn- 
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niissioner at Hissiir, Sirsa, and Haisi for tlie town cattle. The total 
area of forest land is: ‘reserved,’ 65 square miles; and imclassed, 

5 square miles. Trees have been extensively planted with the aid 
of canal water by the District board in and around the chil station 
of Hissar and the town of Hansi, and the Blr at Hansi is also being 
planted with trees to make a fuel resers-e. 

Air/riSaf or calcareous limestone is found in many localities. Saltpetre 
is manufactured from .saline earth in the villages, and refined in the 
licensed refineries at Bhiwani, Hansi, and Sirsa. 

The District has no manufactures of importance. Coarse cotton 
cloth is woven almost everywhere ; and there are 10 cotton-ginning 
factories, 3 cotton pre.sse.s, and 3 factories where 
sinning and pressing are combined. Hansi is the 
industrial centre, but four of the factories are at 
Bhiwani, and one at Narnaund, while the cotton-ginning and pressing 
factor)' of a native firm at His^r is the largest in the District. These 
industries employed a total of s,o6r hands in rgo4. BhiwSni is knmrn 
for its plain brass and bell-melal work, and for its carved doors. The 
District produces cotton Jthnlkaris embroidered with silk, which are of 
exceptional e.vcellence, and embroidered woollen f/tulkiris are also 
made. The carpenters’ work is above the average. 

The chief centres of trade are Bhiwani, HSnsi, Hissar, BudhlSda, 
and Sirsa on the railway ; but a good deal of local trade does not pass 
through these places, being brought direct to the consumers by 
individual speculators, generally Bishnoi or Bagri Jats. HissSr town 
and HSnsi are chiefly distributing centres for local requirements; 
but Bhiwani and Sirsa are important as centres of through trade 
to Rajputana, wheat, flour, sugar, and cotton goods being largely 
exported. 

The RewSri-Bhatindu branch of the Rajputana-Malwa Railway runs 
through the District for 122 miles, while the Southern Punjab Railway 
passes through BudhlSda, JSkhal, and Tohana, and the Jodhpur- 
Blkaner Railway runs through part of Sirsa fahs!. The District has 
26 miles of metalled and 949 of unmetalled roads, of which 17 miles 
of metalled and 90 of unmetalled roads are under the Public IVorks 
department and the rest under the District board. The unmetalled 
roads are fit for cart traffic, except in the sandy tracts where camels 
are used. The Hansi branch of the Western Jumna Canal is navigable 
as far as Hansi. 

Hissar has always been most liable to famine of all the Districts of 
e unja , owing to the fact that, while pre-eminently dependent on 
Famine. autumn harvest and very little protected by 

ungalion, it suffers from a most capricious monsoon, 
an a so receives the first rush of starving wanderers from Bikaner. 
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The (/mlisa famine nf 1782-3, as has been related, laid waste the 
District; and in all the famines that have since visited the Punjab, 
Hissar has always suffered in a pre-eminent degree. Both in 1896-7 
and in 1899-1900 the whole of the unirrigated area, or 3,763 square 
miles, was affected. In 1896-7 the greatest number relieved on any 
one day was 82,505 persons, and the highest death-rate in any one 
week 8r [ler 1,000. The amount expended by Government was 
12-3 lakhs in 1896-7, and 25-7 lakhs in 1899-1900. The severity of 
the famine of r89g-r9oo was accentuated by the fact that the people 
had not recovered from the preceding famine. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, assisted by 

three Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is in 

charge of the Sirsa fa/isU and subdivision. Each of . . ..... 

.1 r - , . • • . .. . • , Administration, 

the five Mutls is in charge of a tahsildar, assisted 

by a naib-iahstldar. Dabwali in Sirsa and Tohana in Fatahdbad are 

sub-/i7//j?/r under naib-iahUldars. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
the criminal justice of the District. Civil judicial work is under 
a District Judge. Both officers are supervised by the Divisional 
Judge of Ferozepore. The District Judge has a Munsif under him at 
head-quarters, and there are four honorary magistrates. Cattle-theft 
is the principal crime of the District, for which its position, surrounded 
by Native States, affords peculiar facilities. It is practi.sed chiefly by 
the JIuhammadan Rajputs and Pachhadas. 

Tile revenue histoiy of Hissar proper is quite distinct from that of 
the Sirsa lalisil, which was only added to the District on the disruption 
of the old Sirsa District in 1S&4. The greater part of His.sar was 
occupied by the British in 1810, and underwent three summary settle- 
ments for ten, five, and ten years between 18x5 and 1840. The main 
feature of these assessments was a demand so high that full collections 
were the exception, and the frequent remissions demoralized both the 
revenue officials and the people. A rush of immigrants had taken 
place on the establishment of settled government : and when disturb- 
ances occurred in the neighbouring Native Slates, Hiss.ir formed 
a convenient refuge. The land revenue, howei-er, wtis fixed and 
collected with such a complete disregard of the chances of bad seasons, 
that when the cultivators were pressed for p.a>ment they moved off 
into the Native States whence they had come. The demand of the 
first settlement (1815-25) was so high that it exceeded by 20 per cent, 
the revenue fixed in 1890 for the .s.ame villages. High though this 
assessment was, it w.is incrca.sed in the two settlements that followed, 
until between 1S35 and 1S39 the demand was 4-') 'akbs for a tract 
which in 1890 was assessed at only about two-thirds of that sum. 

The amount fixed at the regular settlement of 1S40 was 37 per cent. 
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below the old demand. Tlie camal villages nerc .assessed at impaled 
rales for the first time in >839, The reduction came .as a new lease oi 
life to the impoverished landholders, and the progrc.ss made since has 
been stc.ady, interrupted only by famine. A revised settlement was 
made in 1863, which resulted in a further reduction of half a lakh. 
The second revised settlement was carried out between 1887 and 
1892. Cultivation had more than dniihled, while prices had risen 
60 per cent., and the result w.as an increase of 58 per cent, to C lakte. 
The rates varied from 3 to 8 annas an acre, cvcliisive of can.il rates. 
About 90 per cent, of the temints p.iy rent in cash. 

The Sirsa lalisU, with the ro.st of the old Sir.sa District, «.as summarily 
settled in 1829 and regularly in 1851. In 1881-2, the last year of the 
regular settlement, the demand stood at 1-4 lakhs, which was raised 
by the new .assessment to 1.9 lakhs, 'fhe assessment was revised for 
the second time between 190J .and 1903, and a fixed assessment of 
2 lakhs was announced. The area subject to the very precarious 
Ghnggar fiood.s was placed under fliicin.aiing assessment, fixed rales 
for the various crops grown being applied to the area actually crop()cd 
eiairy harvest, It is estimated that the yield from this fluctuating 
assessment will be Rs. 39,000 per annum. 

'I he oillcciions of land revenue alone and of total revenue arc shmm 
below, in thousands of riipeci.s : — 
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1 I 9 W-I. 

>901-4. 1 

Lind revenue 

Total revenue . 

4,s6 

5.0S 

J,da 

9 .«.s 

G,4S 

1 9.99 

8.09 
11,90 j 


The District contains four munidpaliiics, IltssAR, H.issi, Riiiw.isi, 

rf lui notified areas, FATOiiAnSn, Toiiasa, and 

Budhiada. Outside these, local aflairs arc managed by the District 
board, w^ose income amounted in 1903-4 to i> lakhs. The expend!- 
ure in e same year was 1.3 I.akhs, celiication and public works forming 
the principal items. 

consists of 68t of all ranks, including 

A rp? * Superintendent who is usu.'dly assisted by 

L r ‘T "■'V®'""®" 1.474, and 42 (kaukldars 

A oulnnsfc^ ^/- * ’® ®“P®™*ao^cnt. There are 19 police stations, 

accornmnito?" r District jail .at head-quarters has 

accommodation for 252 prisoners.' 

th twenty-fifth among the twenty-eight Districts of 

P®P“'®«®"- I" 

The number of «’ales and o-i females). 

The number of pup, is under instruction was 1,753 in iS8o-r 3,568 

lor the District as then constituted. 
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in 1S90-1, 3,803 in 1 900-1, anti ^.258 in 1903-^. In tlie Iasi year 
tlierc were 6 secondary and 73 primary (public) scliools, and 3 advanced 
and 46 elementaiy (private) scliools, with 167 girls in the public and 
91 in the private schools. Tlic Anglo-vcrnarular schools at Hissar 
town, llhiwrmi, .and Sirsa .arc the most import.ant. 'JVo girls' schools 
at Bhiwani arc maintained by the Itaptist Ztiniina Mission. Tlic total 
espenditure on education in i903-.|\v.as Us. .(0,000, to which Provincial 
funds contributed Rs. a.ooo, inuniciiialities U.s. 11,000, fees Rs. 10,000, 
and District funds Rs. 16,000, while the rest (Us. 1,000) was mot from 
subscriptions and endowments. 

Besides the dispcn.sary at llissar the District possesses eight out 
lying dispensaries. In 1904 at these institutions 71,314 out-patients 
.and 2 ,:i 6 in-patients were treated, and 6,027 o|)cr.ations were performed. 
'I'hc expenditure was Rs. 20,000, the greater p.irt of which was met 
from municipal funds. 

Thu number of sucrc.ssful vaccinations in 1903-4 was 18,038,01 23-7 


per 1,000 of the population. 

[T. Wilson, Gfutra/ Cod( of Tnlmt Custom in the Sirsa District 
{1883); P. J. Fagan, District Gazetteer (1892, under revision): 
A. Anderson .and P. J. Fagan, Settiement Report of llissar (1892): 
C. M. King, Settlement Report of Sirsa ami fazilka Tahsl/s (1905).] 
Hlssar Talisll TahsU of Ilissitr District, Punjab, lying between 

28“ 34' and 29“ 32' N. and 75 ° «' “"d 7 ^' =' 

the Bikaner desert, with an area of Sio siiuare miles. I he population 

in 1901 was 128,783, comp.arcd with 122,299 His.sar l oy 

(population, 17,647) is H'C hc.ad-quarlcr.s, and the tahsii .also 

134 rillages. The land revenue and cesses m 1903 4 ^ 

1 6 lakhs The northern part is a bare plain, forming of ^ 
known .as HariSna, where the soil is a firm sandy loam. ^ 0 “^!’ 
thin belt of fertility alTorded by the Western Jumna 
stretches of poor cultivation gradually merge into the rolling sandhills 

characteristic of the neighbouring .Stale of Bi’aner. -r ,1... 

s.ame name, Punjab, situated in 29 10 • l,i 

Rew.ari-Bhatinda branch of the Rajputaiia-MSlwa 
nail from Calcutta 1,097 miles, from 579. ancl from K.an h 

8,9. Population (1901). . 7 .f. 47 . A 

Shah Tughlak, and supplied walh wsatcr '>>’ me. (...ad-nuarters 

“r '■ 

the time of llabaPs invasion, .an \r„nlnls The town was 

was of considerable importance under the Mughals. lUe 
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plumlered by the Sikhs on several occasions between 1754 and 1768, 
and after the tattle of Jind was occupied by Aniar Singh of Patiala, 
who built a fort. Hissar w.is depopulated by the famine of 1783, and 
was taken possession of by George Thomas, The inhabitants began 
to return, and when it passed to the British in 1803 the town was 
ra^ndly recovering. In tSgy detachments of the Hariana Light Infantry 
and 14th Irregular Cawlry sbitioned at HissSr mutinied, and the 
Collector and eleven other Europeans and native Christians were 
murdered. The chief relic of antiquity is the fort built by Firo?. Sh 5 h, 
largely with materials taken from Hindu or Jain temples. Another 
interesting building is the Jahaj, apparently once a Jain temple con- 
verted into a mosque, and used as a residence by George Thomas, of 
whose Christian name its present title is a corrui>tion. Near Hissir 
is a handsome group of tombs erected to comm<snders who fell in 
Humayfln’s campaign in Gujarat in 1535. The trade of the torrn is 
unimportant, being confined to cotton and red pepper ; but it contains 
a large cotton-ginning and pressing factory, which in t904 employed 
397 hands. The municipality was created in t867. Tire receipts 
and e.vpenditure during the ten years ending 1902-3 averaged Hs. 
28,700 and Rs. 29,300, and in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 24,600 and 
Rs. 27,300 respectively, the chief source of income being octroi. The 
town possesses an Anglo-vemacular high school managed by the 
Educational department, and a civil hospital. 

Hisua.— Town in the NawJda subdivision of Gaya District, Bengal, 
situated in 24° 50' N. and 85° 25' E, on the right bank of the river 
Tilaya on the Gay .5 and Nawada road, 9 miles from Nawada and 
27 miles from Gaya town. Population (1901), 6,704. Hisua is 
a station (Tilaya) on the South Bihar Railway, The town is noted 
for Its pottery. 


Hlwarkhed.— Town in the Akot iSluk of Akola District, Berar, 
situated m 21“ 8' N. and 76° 34' E. Population (1901), 6,143. The 
''' other agricultural produce. 

Hkamtl Long.— A collection of seven small Shan principalities, 
tang a^roximately between 27" and 28“ N. and 97° and 98° E., north 
of Myitkyraa District, Upper Burma, and east of the north-east corner 

and their population 

iinrtl- approximations, for, though nominally 

der the supervision of the Commissioner of the hfandalay Division, 
Hkam . Long is beyond the ‘administrative- border of the Province, 

hsl """ Port™® of it 

is imtereH riu Tr ^ '■“‘‘•e and fairly populous. It 

of the Shansi-' * 1 ® P*'® rtact was formerly an outlying district 

inhabitants aJ” hfo^ung, and a considerable portion of its 

s 1 Stans j but the Shan population has of late been 
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hemmed in, ONnii)* to the pressure of the Knehins and other liill triher. 
It iwb visited hy Colonels Macgrqjor and ^Voodlhltrpc in 1S84-5, hy 
Mr. Krrol Cray in 1892-3, and hy I'rince Henry of Orle.ins in 1S93. 
Hlaing^. -■ River of Lower Utirnu. .Vee R v.voofis Ri vi.n. 


Hlaingbwc.— ICiisturnmost township of 'riiiilon District, Lower 
Iliinna, Ring between ifi® .|3'and 1 7" 51' N. and 97' 35' and 98*’ so' K. 
with an area of 2,035 srptare miles. It is sci»ratcd from Siam on the 
east hy the 'rhaunjty'in river, and is hilly and sp.irsely popidatcd, its 
inhabitants being mostly Karens. The population was ;S,4ii in 1891, 
and 43,726 in 1901, distributed in 208 sillagcs, of whii’h the hirgcst 
is lllaingbwc (population. i,:o8), the hcad-tjiMriers, on the east bank 
of the Hlaingbwc river, 108 miles from Mouhnein. The are.i niltisated 
in 1903-4 w.ts Si square miles, p.iying Rs. 49,500 land revenue. 

Hlegu. - South-western township of Pegu Distriet. Lower Humia, 
lying between 16° 34' and 17'' 37' N. and 9f>'’ 1' and 96® 23' li., with 
an area of 703 square miles. The population w.is 44,758 in 1S91, and 
49,642 in 1901. 'I'lie township conl.nns 233 \illagcs, one of the largest 
of wliieh is Hlegu (population, 1,666), the hc.id-quaiicrs, situated 
, I bout 12 miles west of the nailw.iy, at the point where the Rangoon- 
1 ‘cgu road crosses the I’a^undaung slre,im. The population is mainly 
Uurm.tn, but Karens arc numerous. Escept at its norlheni end, 
Hlegu is level and fertile. The area cultivated in 1903-4 was 
161 siiuare milas, paying Rs. 2,57,600 land revenue. The township 
was formerly known as P.'iunglin, and w.ts included in Hanthawaddy 


District till 1883. 

Hraawza.-Wchlorn township of the Pronic subdivision of Promc 
Distriet, Lower Uurma, lying in flat well-populated country between 
18° 39' and 19° 6' K. .alid 95® 9'nnd 95° 36' E- wn>> ° 

273 square miles. The population decreased from 7 ,9 ® ' 5> 

68,391 in 1901, but Mill averages more than 250 persons per sipiarc 
mile. It is praclioilly entirely Hurman. There are •H7 ‘ 

head-quarters being at Hmawai (population, 580), situate on c < 
w..y 5 miles cast of Prome town. In 1903-4 the area « 

125 square mile.s, paying Us. 1,25,000 land resemie. 'c os 

w-as formcriv known as Mah.athaman. „ „„.i 

Ho.-An aboriginal tribe of the Chota Nagpur division, Henga . 
akin to the Munoas, Rhumijs, and Sanials. 

IJoro) means a < man ’ in the trib.1l vernacular, svhich ^ 

from Mundarl. The Hos, who nunibercd 386,000 n 9 ° ■ 
characteristic tribe of the Koi.n.vN Government estate in SinghbliO 
District, which they conquered from dm earlier 
fully defended against all comers until subdued by the B"ti.sh 'n t 
5 part of the nineteenth century. Their prowess earned then, 
the sobriquet of the I-irka (or ' fighting ') Kols. 1 hey arc great sports 
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men, and every year in May they meet together and beat the jungles for 
game of all descriptions. Their national weapon is the bow and arrow. 
The great majority of the tribe are Aniniists, and, unlike their allied 
tribes, very few of them have as yet become converts to Christianity. 
They are an e.vceedingly c.vclusive race, and are well off, as they hold 
their lands on easy terms. The bride-price is absurdly high, varying 
from 10 to 30 head of cattle, as comixired with 3 head with the ^tund 5 s. 
As a consequence, the largo number of adult unmarried girls is a pecu- 
liar feature in the social state of the community. 

Hodal. — ^'I’own in the I’alwal tahsll of Gurgaon District, l’unj.ib, 
situated in 27“ 53' N. and 77® 23' E., on the grand trunk road between 
Delhi and Muttra, and on the Delhi-Agra branch of the Grc.it Indian 
Peninsula Railway. Population (1901), 8,142. A cotton-ginning factory 
gave employment to 61 persons in 1904, but the town has little trade. 
Saltpetre is refined to a certain extent. The Jat chief, Sfiraj Mai, w,rs 
connected by marriage with the Jats of Hodal, and the remains of 
several fine buildings erected by him still exist. 'I'hc municipality 
ivas created in iSfiy. The income daring the ten years ending 1902-3 
averaged Rs. 6, too, and the mependiture Rs. 5,000. In >903-4 the 
income amounted to Rs. 6,300, chiefly derived from octroi ; and the 
c.xpenditure was Rs. 7,300. There is a Government di-sponsary. 


Holalkere.— South-western tatuk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore 
(which included Hosdutga us a sub-frfM up to 1902), lying between 
IS* S®' «nd 14° 15' N. and 76” s' and 76° 25' E., with an area of 
405 square miles. The population in 1901 was 81,204, compared with 
67,051 in tSgi. After the reconstruction of the taluk in 1903 the 
population was 44,848. The tsluk now contains one town, Holalkere 
(population, 3,418), the head-quarters; and 180 villages. The land 
revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. To the east and north are 
chains of hills included in the Chiknayakanhalli auriferous band. There 
IS also a group in the west, covered with low jungle. The rest of the 
tatuk is comparatively flat, with red soil, though black soil is found 
m the south-west. There is good graving towards the centre. The 
drainage is mostly north-west to the Sfilekere tank. 

Holavaiihalll._Village in the Maddagiri tatuk ofTumkQr District, 
Mysore, situated in 13“ 32' N. and 77° >8' E., on the west bank of the 
Jayamangah, 18 miles north-east ofTumkQr town. Population (1901), 

a’ i but Baire Gauda, one of the 

va 1 ami y, built the fort and named it after the chief in possession, 
w tributary to A'ijayanagar, but was before long taken 

by the chief of Dod-Ballapur, and two years later by the Subahdar 
^be family. They fortified Koratageie and 
ex ended their territory, continuing to rule till subdued by Haidar All. 
The mumcipahiy, formed in 1894. was converted into a Union in 1904. 
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The receipts and expenditure during the seven years ending 1901 
averaged Rs, 4,500 and Rs. 4,250. In 1903-4 they were Rs. 900 and 
Rs. 1,100. 

Hole-Narsipur Taluk. — South-eastern tahtk of Hassan District, 


Mysore, lying between 12° 36' and 12° 56' N. and 76“ 9' and 76° 22' E., 
vrith an area of 233 square miles. The population in 1901 was 57,149, 
compared with 50,894 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Hole- 
Narsipur (population, 6,526), the head-quarters; .and 238 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 87,000. The Hemavati 
river runs through the north, and turning south forms part of the 
eastern boundary. Two channels, 47^ miles and 12 miles long, drawn 
from the Stlramadeva dam, irrigate 5,020 acres. Except for this the 
ialuk is sterile, the soil being generally very poor, with bleak uplands 
in the south. Near Hole-Narsipur are a few isolated hills. 

Hole-Narsipur Town.— Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Hassan District, Mysore, situated in 12“ 47' N. and 76“ 14' E., 
on the Hemavati river, 21 miles south-east of Hassan. Population 
{r9oi), 6,256. The fort was built in 1168 by a chief who also owned 
Channarayapatna. It was taken by the ruler of Mysore in 1667. It 
contains the math of the guru of the Uttaradi branch of Madhva 
Brahmans. Cotton cloth of good quality and gunny-bags are made. 
The municipality dates from 1873. The receipts and expenditure during 
the ten years ending' igoi averaged Rs. 3,000 and Rs. 3,700. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 3,800 and Rs. 4,800. 

Homalin Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of the Upper 


Chindwin District, Upper Burma, containing the Paungbyin, Homa- 
UN, and Maingkainc townships. Tlie head-quarters are at Homalin. 

Homalin Township. — North-western township of the Upper 
Chindwin District, Upper Burma, lying along the Chindwin on either 
bank, between 24° 44' and 26° o' N. and 94° 43 9^ ° 

an area of 2,524 square miles. It is a mass of hills, companative y ow 
in the east, but rising in the west to a considerable height. The popu- 
lation, which is almost entirely Shan, was 11,000 in 1891, an 17, Z4 
in 1901, distributed in 166 villages. The head-quarters are at 
(population, 1,241), on the Chindwin river, 130 miles above Kmdat 
and the highest point ordinarily visited by the Irrawad y o 
Company’s steamers. The area cultivated in 1 903-4 3^ SQ 

miles, and the land revenue and thathameda amounted to Rs. 30,000. 

Homnabad.— Town in the paigdk taluk of Chmchoh, Hy^bad 

State, situated in 17“ 47' N. and 77” 08' E. f 

It has declined considerably in prospenty since the opening of the 

Nizam’s State Railway, which has diverted trade. 

Honalli.— 7H/«A of Shimoga District, Mysore. Sec HonnaU. 

Honavalli.— Town in Tumkfir District, Mysore. See Honnavalli. 
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Honavar Taluka.— Southern ia/uka of North Kanam iv.t • 
Bombay, lying between 13“ 53' and 14* 26' N.and J4»2?a„d 
with an area of 426 square mfles. It includes the uetiv 
{pttha)o{ Bhatkal. The iahtka contains two towns, Honavar (mm 
atton, 6,929), the head-quarters, and Bhatxai, (6, 964),- and 
ages, including Manki (6,008) and Haldipur (5.109). The population 
in 1901 was 100,068, compared with 93,523 in 1891. The density 
335 ^rsons per square mile, largely e.\ceeds the District avetajra 
I he demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 1.9 lakhs, and for cZ, 

Ks. 12,000. The ArMe IS well watered by unfailing streams. The 
bereoppa or Shararatl river intersects the countrj', flowing from east 
to west. The famous Gersqppa Falls are 35 miles east of Hoiflrar 
toivn. Near the spurs of the Western Ghats the forest begins and 
as elsewhere in Kanara, grows deeper and richer as the Ghats are 
apiirriached. The climate is good. The rainfall is the heawest in the 
District, averaging 140 inches at Honavar and increasing to 156 inches 
in Bhatkal. 


Honavar Town (or Oiiore). — Head-quarters of the /liM-a of the 
same name in North Kanara District, Bombay, situated in i4'’i7'X. 
and 74° 27' E,, 50 miles south-east of KSrwflr, on the north of an ex- 
tensive inlet of the sea, which at its south-eastern extremity receives 
the Gersoppa or Sharflyatr river. Population (1901), 6,929. In 1903-4 
the value of the exports was 6 lakhs, and of the imports 4 lakhs. 
The town is mentioned by Abul Fida (ia73-i33i); and shortly after- 
wards (1342) is described by Ibn Batula as rich and well governed, with 
23 schools for boys and r3 for girls. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century it is said to have e.\ported much rice, and to have been fre- 
quented by shipping. In 1505 the Portuguese built a fort at Honaxar: 
and two years later, in consequence of a dispute with the king of 
Vijaiuiiagar, they attacked and burnt the town. Cesare de' Federici 


(1563-81) calls ‘Onor’ a fort of the Portuguese; and in 16231)6 la 
Valle found it a small place, still in the hands of the Portuguese. 
On the decay of the Portuguese power in India, Honavar was acquired 
by the sovereigns of Bednur; and on the conquest of Bednur by 
Haidar Ali, this toxvn also submitted to him. In 1783 it was taken 
by assault by a British force dispatched from Bombay, under the 
command of General Mathews ; and in 1 784 xvas successfully defended 
by Captain Totriano against Tipu Sultan, to whom, however, in tk 
same year, it was ceded by the Treaty of Mangalore. On the over- 
throw of Tipu in 1799 it again came into the possession of the British. 
The toxvn lies about 2 miles from the coast at the mouth of the 
Gersoppa river, which, xvith a dangerous bar and an entrance channel 
about 300 feet broad, expands into a lake 5 miles long and r to 2 miles 
broad. In the lake arc five islands, the largest 3 miles long, covered 
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with palm-trees. About 2 miles north of Honavar is Ramtirth, with 
a temple of Ramling. Basavrajdurg, also called Fortified Island, about 
3 miles from Honavar, was fortified by Sivappa Naik. Honavar has 
been a municipality since 1890, and had an average income during 
the decade ending 1901 of Rs. 4,100. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 8,000. The town contains a Subordinate Judge’s court, a 
dispensary, a middle school, and four other schools. 

Hongal (Bail Hongal). — Village in the Sampgaon taluka of Belgaum 
District, Bombay, situated in 15° 49' N. and 74“ 52' E. Population 
(1901), 8,675. There are manufactures of coarse cotton cloth and 
articles of native apparel, some of which are sold in the neighbouring 
markets, and the remainder exported via Belgaum to the Konkan. 
Hongal is built on rising ground at the eastern side of a fine tank from 
which is drawn the main water-supply of the inhabitants. North of 
the village stands an old Jain temple, now converted into a Hngam 
shrine, which contains two inscriptions of the twelfth century. The 
prefix ‘ Bail ’ refers to the fact of the place being built in an open black- 
soil country. The market is celebrated for the superior class of bullocks 
brought to it for sale. A large annual fair is held, at which wrestlers 
from the surrounding country assemble. There is a branch of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission with a mission house and a chapel, and 
two schools, one for boys and one for girls, with 60 and 30 pupils 
respectively. There are also two other boys’ schools with 220 pupils. 

Honnali.— North-eastern ialuk of Shimoga District, Mysore, Ij'ing 
between 14° 4' and 14° 22' N. and 75” 24' and 75* 51' E., with an area 
of 331 square miles. The population in 1901 was 68,721, compared 
with 63,577 in 1891. The taluk contains two towns, Honnali (popula- 
tion, 3,894), the head-quarters, and Nyamti (3,461); and 165 villaps. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,21,000. The taluk 
is crossed from south to north by the Tungabhadra with a winding 
course, and bounded east and west by lines of low stony hills. The 
north and east consist of ‘dry-crop’ country of unusual fertility, good 
■ black soil being common, and cotton and jola the chief crops. The 
extreme west is purely a rice country, \vith some sugar-cane, the staple 
‘dry crop’ being ragi. Very rich black soil prevails around Nyamti 
and Bblagutti. The Honnali gold-mines were started m the south- 
west at the foot of the hills of which the Kalva Rangan peak (3.388 
feet) is the highest, but they have ceased working for many years, 
owing partly to the influx of water. At a bend in the Tungabhadra 
where the Hirehalla enters from the west, is the Kuruva island 
(14° 10' N. and 75° 4S' E.), containing a celebrated Ramesvara tlrtlia 

^^HoMavalU. - Town in the Tiptur taluk of Tumkiir District 
Mysore, situated in 13” 20' N. and 76“ 23' E.. S miles north of 
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Konchalli railway station. It is named after the tutelary goddess, 
Honnu-amma, wlio in a vision directed Somesvara, a chief of Hilrn- 
halli (Ilassan District), to found tlie town. It is situated amid 
coco-nut plantations, whicli produce a rare kind called Gnng.i-p.nni, 
the young nut of whicli yields delicious milk. The inliahitanLs include 
many Uralnnans. The municipality, formed in ipoo, became a Union 
in 1904. The receipts and espenditure for the first year were Rs. 1,200 
and Ks. 330. In 1903-4 tliey were Rs. 1,300 and Rs. 3,400. 

Honnu-hole (or Surarn.ivati, botli meaning 'golden stream'). — 
A tributary of the Cauvkrv, rising in the mountains of Coimbatore 
(Madras). It then flows through the Clirimrajn.igar taluk and the 
Yclandflr of Mysore District (My.sore), and re-entering Coim- 
batore falls into the Cauvery opposite Tal.ikiid, after a course of about 
SO miles. Its nanie is .in inde.\ of the fertility it sprc.ids on both 
banks. There are ten permanent dams on it, and additional temporary 
dams arc constructed when the water is low. The diannels fed by 
means of these arc more than 50 mi1c.s in length, irrig.iting about 
5,000 acres. The river also fcctls a number of large tank.s, .such its 
the Ramasamudra near Chamrajnagar. 

Hooghly District (/%/<%— South-ctistcrn District of the Rurdwan 
Division, Bctigfd, lying between 22® 36' and 23® 14' N. and 87® 30' and 
88® 30' E. Excluding the scptirate District of HowttAit, which for 
Tcvcnuc purposes .still forms part of Hooghly, it has an area of 1,191 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by the District of Rurdwan ; 
on the cast by tlio Hooghly river; on the south by the District 
of Howrah ; and on the west by the Districts of Midnaporc, Riinkurit, 
and Rurdwiin. 

The high bank of the Hooghly nver is densely populated and lined 
by gardens and orchards, interspersed with villagc.s, temples, and fac- 
Physical between it and the bank of the Diimodar 

aspects. extends a swampy waterlogged tract, which gradually 
rises towards the north-west. The principal rivers 
arc the Hooghly, DAStooAR, and RuiinarSvan. The Hooghly 
nowhere crosses the boundtiry, and the ROpn.irayan (licrc c!illcd“thc 
Dwarkeswar) flows only for a few miles across its western angle. The 
Damodar, which formerly entered the Hooghly about 39 miles above 
Qilcutta, now flows almost due south across Hooghly and Howrah 
Districts, joining the Hooghly opposite Fait.!. The result is a p.artial 
obstruction to the current of the Utter river, and a consequent deposit 
of silt which forms the dangerous Jamis and Mary Sands. As in 
other deltaic Districts, the silt carried by the rivers is deposited in the 
river-beds and on their banks, which are thus gradually raised above 
the level of the surrounding country. Extensive swamps have in this 
way been formed between the Hooghly and the Diimodar and between 
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the latter river and the Rupnarayan; the most important are the 
Dankuni, Santi, Khanyan, and Dalki marshes. 

The surface is covered by recent alluvial deposits, consisting of sandy 
clay and sand along the course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating 
into clay in the fiatter parts of the river plain. 

The greater part of the District is flat, with the usual aquatic and 
marsh weeds of the Bengal rice plain, such as HydriHa, Yallisneria, 
Alonogeton, UMatlaria, and Caesulia. The Goghat thana, though very 
little higher, is still sufficiently dry to have many of the species charac- 
teristic of the western Districts, such as Evolvulus alsinoides. Tragus 
racemosus, Arisiida Adscetuc/onis, Wendlandia exseria, and Guietina 
arborca. In the neighbourhood of villages and towns, shrubberies of 
semi-spontaneous growth and more or less useful species are to be found. 
The pipal (Fiats religiosd^ and the banyan (Fiats indica), with other 
species of figs, make up, along with bamboos, plantains (Mitsa 
sapienittm), jack (Artacarpus iutegrifolia), red cotton-tree (Bomhax 
vtalabariawi), mango (Mangifera), Moringa, and Odina Wadier, the 
arborescent part of these thickets, in which are often present the date- 
palm (Phoenix sylvestris) and toddy-palm (Borassits flabeltifer). The 
District contains no forests. 

Tigers are extremely rare, but leopards are found in the north, and 
wild hog abound in the Hooghly and Pandua thanas, where they do 
much damage to the crops. 

The climate is damp and moist, but the rainfall is seldom excessive, 
the normal fall being 57 inches, of which 97 inches are received in 
June, 12 in July, 12-5 in August, and 8-i in September. The Damooar 
is peculiarly liable to sudden freshes, and floods were formerly common, 
especially in the south. In September, 1823, the Hooghly river rose 
to an unprecedented height; and in May, 1833, a very severe storm- 
wave and floods devastated Mandalghat and the southern parganas. 
In August, 1844, the Damodar burst its banks and turned the whole 
country between Bali Dlwanganj and Dbaniakhali into one vast sea 
of water; and in September, 1845, Mandalghat and the south of the 
District were similarly inundated. Thanks to numerous embankments, 
floods are now of comparatively rare occurrence ; but in the south the 
country is still liable to inundation, especially on the right side of 
the Damodar, over which the floods are allowed to spill in order to 
save the embankments on the left of its course. 

In the pre-Musalman period Hooghly formed part of the Rath and 
Suhma divisions of Bengal, but the historical interest of the District 
dates from more recent times. The memories of History, 
many nations cluster round its principal towns, and 
many a village on the bank of the Hooghly is associated with some 
historical event. Satgaon, now a petty village, rvas the traditional 
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mcrcnntilc cn])ital of Dcngal in llic days of Hindu rule, and in the 
early period of the Muhammadan supremacy was the seal of the 
governor of Lower Ilcngal. In the sixteenth century the channel of 
the Saraswatl river, on which Satgaon is situated, began to silt up, 
and the principal stream of the Ganges gradually deserted this bed for 
the Hooghly, at that time a coinpamtivciy small river; Satgaon became 
inaccessible to large vessels, and in 1537 the I'orfugticsc settled at 
Hoogiii.v Town. In 1G32 this was captured by the Muhammadans, 
after a three and a half months’ siege, and the seal of the royal port 
of Dengal was removed thither from Satgaon with all the records and 
oniccs. The English factory at Hooghly dates from 1G51 ; and it was 
here that the English first came into collision with the Muhammadan 
gavcrnmcnl in Ilcngal, with the result that Hooghly was abandoned for 
Calcutta in 1690. The Hutch established themselves at Ciiinsuka 
in tlic early jiart of the seventeenth century, and held it until it was 
ceded to Great Britain in 1835. CitAN'Dr.KN'ACOKn became a Trench 
settlement in 1673, and, though more than once occupied by the 
English, is still a French jiosscswon. 'J'he Danes made a lem- 
‘porary settlement near the present site of Chandcrnagorc towards the 
close of the seventeenth century. Their settlement at Serampork, 
which dates from about 1676, was acquired by the English by purchase 
in 1S45. 

In 1759 BurdwSn (which then included the present Hooghly Dis- 
trict), Midnnpotc, and Chittagong were assigned to the East India 
Company by Mir Kasim for the support of troops to be kept up by 
the Company; and in 1765 the Mughal emperor invested the Com- 
pany with the Dlw.ani of Bengal. Hooghly was sc|)aratcd from BurdwSn 
as a separate magisterial charge in 1795, and in 1819 it was constituted 
a separate revenue jurisdiction. Many changes have taken place in the 
area of Hooghly from time to time, owing to transfers to and from 
neighbouring Districts, the most important being the erection of 
Howraw into a separate magisterial charge in 1843. 

The population of the District fell from 1,119,631 in 1872 to 
974,992 in tSSi, but rose again to 1,034,296 in 1891 and to 1,049,382 
in ipor. The surface is but little above sea-level, 
op a ion. drainage is deteriorating owing to the silting 

up of old streams and watercourses, The soil is waterlogged, and the 
District is consequently very unhealthy. About twenty years ago it 
suffered severely from the malignant Burdwan fever, and, though this 
has disappeared, fevers of a virulent type are still prevalent. Cholera 
has been bad in many years, and dysentery also claims its victims. 
The birth-rate is, outside Calcutta, the lowest in Bengal, and the 
increase in the population during the last decade is due to immi- 
gration. 
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The principal statistics of the Census of igor are shown below: — 


Subdivision. 

Area in square 
miles. 

umber of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and iqoi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
urite. 

aii 

c 

t 

H 

t 

M 

> 

liooghly 

Serampore 

Arambagh 

District total 

44 » 

343 

406 

i 

5 

1 

941 

78.3 

658 

308,71s 

413,178 

337,389 

6gS 

1 . 30 S 

B06 

- 0.3 
+ 3-3 
+ 0.8 

30,680 

46,629 

34,331 

1,191 

8 

3,383 

1,049,282 

881 

+ 1.4 

111,630 


The density of the population is greater than in any other District 
of Western Bengal, apart from Howrah. Except on the crowded high 
bank of the Hooghly, it is highest in the south and decreases towards 
the north and west, where alone it falls below the rate of 800 per- 
sons to the square mile. The only part of the District which showed 
any marked advance in the decade ending 190 1 was the Serampore 
tham^ where the increase exceeded 17 per cent., the actual addition, 
to its population being about the same as that for the District as 
a whole. Of the towns, Hooghly itself, including Chinsura, the 
head-quarters of the District, is decadent, but Serampore, the indus- 
trial centre, and Bhadreswar are growing rapidly; the other chief 
towns are Uttarpara, Baidyabati, and Bansbaria, all lying along 
the Hooghly, and Arambagh, the head quarters of the subdivision 
of the same name. There is a large immigration from the neighbour- 
ing Districts, especially from Bankura; and the mills attract numer- 
ous labourers from Bihar, the United Provinces, Chota Nagpur, and 
Cuttack. Oriyas are employed as domestic servants and /8/.if-bearers, 
while labourers from Chota Nagpur and Cuttack work in the brick- 
fields and elsewhere during the dry season. On the other hand, a large 
number of natives of the District find empbyment in Calcutta as petty 
shopkeepers and clerks. The vernacular spoken is the dialect known 
as Central Bengali. Hindus number 861,116, or 82 per cent, of the 
total, and Musalmans 184,577, or 17.6 per cent., while of the remainder 
2,766 are Animists and 759 Christians. The Muhammadans, who are 
chiefly Shaikhs, are found mostly in the head-quarters subdivision, 
where Hooghly and Pandua have long been centres of Muhammadan 


The most numerous Hindu castes are those of the serai-aboriginal 
Bagdis (189,000), Kaibarttas, the great race-caste of Midnapore 
(157,000), Brahmans (73,000), and Sadgops, formerly the dominant 
caste of Gopbhum (59.000). Of the total population. 54 per cent, are 
supported by agriculture— an unusually small proportion for Bengal 
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so per cent, by industries, s>5 per cent, by commerce, .ind 3-8 per cent, 
by the profcwiions. 

A Fortuguese mission nl Biindcl mainUiins n scliool attended by 
about 75 I)oys. ’J'lie United Free Church Rural Mission possesses 
2 mission schools and a zaniina mission house, in addition to 4 out- 
stations. A school, formerly a college, founded in iSte by the famous 
niLssionaries, Marshman, Ward, and Catcy, and a tmining .school for 
native pastors of the Baptist Church arc conducted by the Baptist 
Mission at Scramporc. 

The alluvial soil is c.xtrumcly fertile and produces good rice crops. 
.A strip ten miles broad along the west bank of the USmodar receives 

A iculture 

' ”■ be grown on it; but it produces magnificent cold- 

season crops of mustard and pulses, and also fine .sugar-cane. The 
chief .agricultural statistics for 1903-4 arc shown below, in square 
miles; — 


Sulxlhiiion. 

Tout 

Cultiiatril, 

CultivaUe 

Imgaietl 

frem 

Iluoi-Iily . . . 

44a 

'94 


19 

.Ssrnmiwtc . . . 

3« 


SO 


ArambAgh . 

406 

' 8.4 

Cit 


Totnl 

1,191 

.450 

164 

12 


Rice is the principal crop ; large quantities of the finer kinds are 
grown for the Calcutta market, while coarse rice is imported for local 
consumption. The winter harvest is the most important crop. Sugar- 
cane, jute, and betel-leaf {.Pifer Bttk) tire extensively grown, tmd the 
District is noted for its market gardens ; potatoes, yams, cauliflowers, 
cabbages, and brinjals {Solamim mchtigeiia) arc grown in great quan- 
tities, especially in the Scrampore subdivision, for sale in Calcutta. 

During the last thirty years a series of drainage projects have been 
carried out to drain the numerous marshes ; and the result has been to 
convert many square miles of marshy country into fertile plough land. 
Little advantage has been taken of the Land Improvement and Agri- 
culturists’ Loans Acts, the average sums advanced annuctlly during 
the decade ending 1901-2 being only Rs. 2,500. 

Pasturage is deficient, and the local cattle are poor and ill-fed. 
They graze on the stubble and, while the crops are on the ground, 
are stall-fed with rice straw. Sheep are fattened for the Calcutta 
market, especially in the Pandua iham. 

The ordinary crops are irrigated only in seasons of drought; but 
potatoes, sugar-cane, and betel-le.’if require plentiful irrigation, the 
water being lifted from the nearest river, khSl, or tank. Some 
irrigation takes place from the Eden and Midnapore Canals. 
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A valuable description of Hne sand used for mortar is dug up from 
the old bed of the Saras^ratI river at Magra, and limestone is quarried 
in tracts bordering on Midnapore District. 

In the early da^'s of the Kast India Company, silk and cotton fabrics 
to the annual value of about 10 lakhs were woven; and though these 
industries have declined, they are still important, and 
superior cotton fabrics fetch high prices. Silk and Trade and 
tasar fabrics are manufactured in the Animbagh sub- 
division, and silk handkerchiefs in Scrampore town. The chief centres 
of the cotton-weaving industry arc Serampore, Haripal, and Khanyan, 
the weavers in Scrampore and its neighbourhood using an improved 
handloom with a fly-shuttle. Silk and cotton cloths are dyed by the 
weaving classes, and at Scrampore silks are dyed and colour-printed. 
Some chikan work (embroidery) is done in the Dhaniakhali thana. 
Gunny cloth is manufactured at Balughat, and jute and hemp rope at 
Chatra, Sankarpur, Nabagram, and Khalsini. Castor and mustard 
oils are largely manufactured. Brass and bell-metal utensils are made 
in several places, especially in the neighbourhood of Bansbaria and 
KamSrpiim. A colony of carpenters near Chandernagore works for 
the Calcutta shops, and in the Goghitt thana ebony-wood work is 
manufactured, the articles finding a ready sale in Calcutta and the 
neighbouring Districts. Baskets arc mode at MitySpur, Bandipur, and 
Viagra, and good mats arc woven at Scrampore, Bandipur, Akri, and 
Borai. Common pottery-ware is intide .it Bhadreswar and Sukinda, 
and large quantities of brick.s, tiles, and surki are manufactured, chiefly 
in the Scrampore subdivision. A cotton-mill at Serampore employs 
800 hands, while as m.iny as 23,000 earn a livelihood in the jute-mills 
at Serampore, Rishra, Champdani, Tcliniixira, and Chandernagore. 
The Victoria Chemical Works at Konnagar produced in 1903-4 an 


out-turn of 900 tons of chemicals. 

The chief exports arc fine rice, pulses, silk, indigo, jute and hemp 
rope, cotton cloth, gunny-bags, bricks, tiles, and vegetables; and the chief 
imports arc common rice, English piece-goods, twist and yarn, salt, 
lime from Burdwfln and Sylhet, tobacco, coal, kerosene oil, ght, spices, 
and limber. The principal marts arc Scoraphull, Magra, Bhadreswar, 
and Biili Dlwanganj, at all of which agricultural produce is collected 
for dispatch, chiefly to Calcutta. The hand-loom cotton fabrics are 
sold at Srdkhia Hat in Howrah District. Most of the important trade 
centres have the advantage of excellent means of transport by rail, 
river, canal, and road. Pack-bullocks are largely used in Arambagh. 

The east of the District is well provided with railways. The East 
Indian Railway (broad g.auge) runs through it for a distance of about 
41 miles, with eighteen stations in the District. The Tarakeswar 
branch of this railway, 22 miles in length, accommodates the pilgrim 
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traffic to the famous temple of Taralreswar. The Naihati branch, lead- 
ing to the Jubilee Bridge over the Hooghly, establishes communication 
with the Eastern Bengal State Railway. The Tatakeswar-Magtii Rail- 
way (z feet 6 inches gauge) leaves the East Indian Railway at Magii 
and joins the Tarakeswar branch at Tarakeswar ; recently this line has 
been extended to Tribenl. The Howrah-Sheakhala Steam Tramway 
(z feet gauge) lies partly, and an extension of the Howrah-Amta Light 
Railway (z feet gauge) from Jagatballabhpur to ChampadSnga almost 
wholly, within the District. Other lines have been projected, including 
the Hooghly-Katwa extension and the Burdwan-Howrah chord-line 
of the East Indian Railway, and the Bishnupur-Howrah chord-line of 
the Bengal-Nagpur Railway. 

The grand trunk road from Calcutta crosses the Hooghly at Palta 
and traverses the District for 37 miles, being joined at Ghireti by 
a branch from Salkhia through Serampore ; it is maintained by the 
District board, the expenditure being met from Provincial funds. 
There are in addition 506 miles of District roads, of which 7S arc 
metalled, and 844 miles of village tracks. The old Benares road was 
formerly a military road, but it is now in a neglected condition, being 
annually flooded by the water of the Damodar. The road from 
Tribenl to GuptipHra formed the old through route from Calcutta to 
Nabadwip, Murshidabad, Rangpur, and Darjeeling. Other roads con- 
nect Chinsura with Dhanikhali and Khanpur, Hooghly town with 
Majnan, Magra with Khanpur, Pandua with Kalna, Bainchi with 
Dasgharit, Chandernagore with BholS, Baidyabatl with Tarakeswar, 
Nabagrilm with Chaspur, Arambagh with Tetulmari, Uchalan with 
Midnapore, and Mayapur with Jagatpur, via Khanakul. The roads 
in the Arambagh subdivision are mostly fair-weather tracks, b.arely 
passable by bullock-carts in the rains. 

A daily service of steamers plies on the Hooghly between Calcutta 
and Kalna in Burdwan, calling at several places in Hooghly District 
for passengers and cargo. 

The District is practically immune from famine ; but in 1866 some 
relief measures were necessary, and in 1874 there was slight distress 
in the northern ihanas. 

For administrative purposes the District is divided into three 
subdivisions, with head-quarters at Chinsura, Serampore, and 

Administration ’f*'® hlagistrate-Collector is also Col- 

■ lector of Howxui, which is subordinate to Hooghly 
for revenue purposes. He is assisted at head-quarters by a staff of 
one Joint-Magistrate and six Dcputy-Magistrate-Collectors. The 
Serampore subdivision is in charge of a Joint-Magistrate, assisted by 
a Dcputy-Magistrate-Collcctor and a Sub-Deputy-Collector. The sub- 
divisional officer of Arambagh is a Dcputy-Magistrale-Collecior, and 
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he tes a Sub-Dq)Uty-Coilcclor subordinate to him. Chinsuni ts the 
heiartL of the Commissioner of the Burdwan Division and of 

Sui^eon; a second Civil Surgeon is stationed .at 

^TSkrict and Sessions Judge is also Judp of 
ordinate to him for civil work arc two Sub-Judges, a Small Ca»sc 
Court Judge, and eight Munsifs, of whom two sit at HoogWj, three at 
Seiampore, and three at Ariinibagh. Hie Additional Uiattml; a'_«l 
Sessions Judge of the Twenty-four Targanas is also Additional District 
and Sessions Judge of Hoogtily. The criminal courts include those of 
the Sessions and Additional Sessions Judges, the District Magislnate, 
and the above-mentioned magistrates. With the exception of dacoilj, 
the District is comparatively free from serious crime. The iTcnch 
settlement of Chandemagore used to be a centre for the smuggling of 
opium and spirits, but this illicit trade has now been checked. 

The current land revenue doimand, including that for Howrah, 
amounted in t903-4 to i3-(l4 lakhs, p.ayable by 4,429 cstatc.s. llic 
greater portion of the District is perniaaciitly .selllcd, .and the tola! 
denumd from other chasses of estates is only Ils. 60,000. Owing to 
the close assessment at the time of the Permanent Settlement, the 
incidence of hand revenue {which amounts to Rs, 3-0-8 per cultivated 
acre) is higher than in any other District in Bengal, except Burdwfin, 
of which Hooghly at that time formed part. As in that District, paM 
and darpatnl tenures are common. Rents are high and have risen 
of late years. First-class rice land, which was formerly rented for 
Rs. 11-4 an acre, now pays from Rs. 13-12 to Rs. 27, and the rent of 
inferior rice land has risen from between Rs. 5-10 and Rs. 6-12 10 
between Rs. 7-14 and Rs. lo-a an acre. Mulberry' and tobacco 
lands ace rented at from Rs. t8 to Rs. 45 an acre, and sugar-cane land 
at from Rs. 18 to Rs. 36, 

The following table shows the collections of land revciuic mid ol 
total revenue (principal heads only), in thousands of rupees : — 



iMa-t. I 

j ifipO'l. 1 


13.37* 

21,90 

I 

1 

J9* 

99 

13,36* 

2.3.7® 


' includes Hourali. 


Ouuide the eight municipalities of H00G111.Y (with CiiiNsuna), 
SERAMPORn, UmRPARA, B.MnVAnATI, Bhawicsivak, Kotrano, 
toSBARiA, and Arajibagk, local affiiirs are managed by a District 
^td, wnh subordinate local boards in each subdivision, besides five 
union committees. In 1903-4 the total income of the District benrd 
'ras Rs. 1,48,000, of which Rs. 79,000 was derived from Provincial 
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rates; the cvpcnditurc amounted to Rs. i,6S,ooo, of which Ks. 9S,e»} 
was spent on public worhs. llic Howmh-Shcakhab Light KailsA) 
was constructed in 1897 under die auspices of the District board, 
which guarantees 4 per cent, on the capital and receives half the net 
profits above that sum. Under this agreement the District boird paid 
Rs. 6,243 3 i 47 * ''' svod 1898-9 respectively; since 

that time the financial position has improved, and though the Ixord 
has sometimes had to pay smaller sums, it has also occasionally received 
a share of the profits. 

Embankments have been constructed along portions of the Ihiork- 
eswar, Snnkra, Rupnariiyan, Damodar, Kiina D.imodar, Kana Kadf, 
and Saraswat! rivers. The Dtinkuni marsh was drained in 1873, and 
20 square miles of almost valueless and very malarious country were 
thereby converted into fertile arable land. A snull portion of the 
District is irrigated from the Edek Canal, live Hooghly is spanned 
at Naih.vti by a large cantilever bridge, which was opened in 1887 (i« 
Hoociilv River). 

The District contains 13 police stations and 23 outposts. The force 
subordinate to the District Superintendent in 1903 consisted of 
3 inspectors, 42 sub-inspectors, 67 head constables, and 699 constables. 
Chinsuia is the head-quarters of a company of military police too 
strong, which is utilized, when necessary, to maintain order among the 
men working in the numerous mills on both banks of the Hooghly. 
There is one policem.m to every a-t miles of area and to every 
1,883 persons. The rural police consists of 276 daffadan and 2,804 
(hauktdars. The District jail at Hooghly town c.an bold 437 prisoners, 
and sub-jails at Seramporc and Aramb-igh have a total accominodii- 
tion for 43. 

In 1901 the proportion of literate persons was ro-fi per cent. 
(19-7 males and 1-4 females). The proportion of literate fem-alcs is 
higher than in any other part of iicngal except Calcutta. The total 
number of pupils under instniciion w.as 53,956 in 1S92-3 and 43,911 
in 1900-1, In 1903-4, 43,667 boj-s and 3,549 girls were at school, 
being Tcspcclively 55.2 and 4-5 per cent, of the children of .school- 
ping .age. The number of educational institutions, public and private, 
in the hitler year was i,.|69, including two Arts colleges, 97 .sccond.iry, 
i,22.| primary, and 145 .speci.1I schools. The expenditure on education 
was 3.45 lakhs, of nhicli Rs. 60,000 was met from Trovincial funds, 
Rs. 42,000 from District funds, Rs. 5,000 from nnmiri]xil funds, and 
i-8i lakhs from fees. Tlic princqial cducati0n.1l institutions are in 
Hooghly town, but one of the Arts colleges is at Uitakvaka, where 
there is also a large public librarygiven by Balm Jay Krishna Muklurjf, 
the founder of the college. Public libraries are likewise maintained 
at Hooghly town and Serainpore. 
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In 1903 the District contained 13 dispensaries, of wliicli 6 had a 
total accommodation for 131 in-patients; the cases of 71,000 out- 
patients and 2,111 in-patients were treated, and 5,308 operations were 
performed. The expenditure was Rs. 32,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was 
met from Government contributions, Rs. r6,ooo from Local and 
Rs. 7,000 from municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 from subscriptions. 
Besides these, there were in 1903 one police hospital and one railway 
hospital at Hooghly town, and sixteen private hospitals in the District. 

Vaccination, which is compulsory within the municipal areas, is 
not making great progress in the District. In 1903-4 the number of 
persons successfully vaccinated was 25,000, representing 27 per 1,000 
of the population. 

[Sir W. W. Hunter, Stafisiical Account of Bengal, vol. iii (1876) ; 
G. Toynbee, A Sketch of the Administration of the Hooghfy District 
from 1795 to 1845 (Calcutta, 1888); Hoogldy Medical Gazetteer-, and 
Lt.-Col. D. G. Crawford, I.M.S., A Brief History of the Hooghly 
District (Calcutta, 1903).] 

Hooghly Subdivision. — Head-quarters subdivision of Hooghly 
District, Bengal, lying between 22° 52' and 23° 14' N. and 87° 58' and 
88° 30' E., with an area of 442 square miles. The subdivision is a flat 
alluvial tract, intersected by numerous streams and containing a number 
of swampy depressions. The population in 1901 was 308,715, 
compared with 309,616 in 1891, the density being 698 persons per 
square mile. It contains two towns, Hoochi.y with Chinsura (popu- 
lation, 29,383), its head-quarters, and Bansbaria (6,473); 94 ® 

villages. In addition to Hooghly and Chinsura, Satgaon, Bandei., 
and Pandua possess historical and Trideni some religious interest. 
Magra is an important mart. 

Hooghly River. — The most westerly, and for commercial purposes 
the most important, channel by which the waters of the Ganges enter 
the Bay of Bengal, being formed by the confluence of the three western 
distributaries of the great stream — the BhacIuathi, JalangI, and 
M.atabhanga — which are conjointly known as the Nadia Rivers. 
The Bhagirathi receives also an independent supply of water from the 
eastern watershed of the Chottl Nagpur plateau, where its tributaries 
drain an area of about 8,700 square miles. The Bhagirathi joins the 
Jalangi at Nadia town, in 23° 25' N. and 88° 24' £., and the distinctive 
name of the Hooghly is by some assigned to the united rivers from 
this point ; according to others the river does not take this name till 
just above Santipur, 24 miles farther down the stream. The united 
stream is joined by the MEtabhanga 15 miles below Santipur, and it 
thence proceeds almost due south to Calcutta; it next twists to the 
south-west, and finally turns south, entering the Bay of Bengal in 
22° 13' N. and 88° 4' E. After receiving the Bagher Khal on the left 
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bank, it marks tUe boundary between llic Twenty-four r.tigaiias on the 
east and the Districts of Ilooghly, Howrah, and Midnaporc suacsaiely 
on the west, thus separating the Presidency and Burdwan Divisions. 

The head-waters of the Hooghly arc imjwrlant as great highssays for 
inland traffic. Like other deltaic distributaries, they are subject to 
sudden changes in their channels and to constant silting up ; each of 
tliem is frequently closed during the dry season, while in most years 
the depth then maintained docs not exceed s feet at the shalkivtcr 
places. During these dry months the waters of the Hooghly are laigely 
supplied by underground infiltration of water into the deep trough 
which the river has scooped out for itself ; and the depth of the channel 
is maintained by the scouring of the current during the rainy season, 
when the spill streams from the Ganges and the ChotS Nagpur 
tributaries of the Bhiiglratbi pour down enormous masses of water. 
The fresh-water supply of the upper reaches of the river is therefore 
derived p.irtly from the Ganges, partly from the Chotit Nagpur plateau, 
and partly by infiltr.ition ; and it is estimated that these three sou^ 
provide, respectively, 48, 31, and si per cent, of the total supply. W 
strong freshes in the Hooghly have a most beneficial eflcct in scounng 
the channels, and it is noteworthy that the ratio of maximum to 
minimum fresh-wator discharge is .as high ns 13 to 1. The Hooghly 
receives four tributaries on the right bank. The Damodar iio'vs into . 
it opposite FaltJ, 35 miles below Calcutta, and 6 miles farther down 
it is joined by the RurKARAVAN j the Haldf and Rasfilpur flow into 
the estuary of the river. All these tributaries drain the eastern flank 
of the Chota NSgpur plateau. 

The influence of the tides is felt strongly ns high up as NadiS, 
especially daring the dry season ; and it is estimated th.at the tidal 
inflow during the four months of the hot season is more than double 
the total fresh-water discharge of the year. The tides operate usefully 
in dispersing the alluvium brought down from above, as well as in pro- 
viding water for navigation over the shoals at high tide. The difference 
between the lowest depth of water in the di}' season and the highest 
in the rains is no less than 20 feet 10 inches. The greatest mean rise 
of tide, about 16 feet, takes place in March, April, and May, with 
a declining range during the rainy season to a mean of 10 feet, and 
a minimum during freshes of 3 feet 6 inches. 

The tide runs rapidly in the Hooghly, and produces a remarkable 
example of the fluvial phenomenon known as a ‘bore.’ This consists 
of the headwavc of the advancing tide, hemmed, in where the estuary 
narrows suddenly and often e.xceeding 7 feet in height. It is felt as 
high up as Calcutta, and frequently sinks small boats or dashes them 
to pieces on the bank. 

Within historic times great changes have taken place in the course 
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of the Hooghly. There is good reason lo believe that the BnACiRATiii 
represents the old course of the main stream of the Ganges. It is .still 
called the Ganges by the people along its banks and is held .sacred. 
At Tribent, on the right bank of the Hooglily, 36 miles above Calcutta, 
is the closed mouth of the old Sarasvvati river, which formerly carried 
the main stream of the Ganges by a channel west of the modern 
Hooghly, which joined the present river at Sankrail, 6 miles below 
Howrah. The course of this dead stream can still be traced by pools 
and marshes, and it was an important river as late as the fifteenth 
century. S.\tgaon, the Muhammadan royal port of Bcngiil, lay upon 
its bank a short distance inland from Tribcnl, and was the traditional 
mercantile capital of Bengal from the Puranic age to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when the mouth of the Sara.swatl had so far 
silted up that the Portuguese ships could no longer make use of it. 

Another important change has taken place below Calcutta. At one 
time the Hooghly’, instead of turning south-west at Calcutta, swung to 
tire south-east near the exit of the present Tou.v’s Nullah, and found 
its way into the Bay of Bengal near Sagar Island. The old course can 
be traced in a series of pools and dips across the Twenty-four Farganas, 
which are still known as the Adi (or ‘original’) Ganges. The pre- 
historic shrine of Kali Ghat and other sacred places of Hinduism nrark 
its course, and its banks still supply holy spots for the burning of the 
dead. In fact, it is not until the course of the Adi Ganga rejoins the 
present Hooghly that this river is again recognized as Mother Ganges 
and resumes its sanctity ; and Hindus who die below the point whore 
the Adi Ganga left the Hooghly have for many generations been 
carried to the Hooghly above that point, or to the old banks of the 
Adi Ganga itself, for cremation. 

The river may be divided into two sections : the first of 64 miles 
from Santipur to Calcutta, and the second of 80 miles from Calcutta 
to Sagar Island, where it becomes an estuary. 

A serious deterioration in the upper reaches of the Hooghly occurred 
during the eighteenth century, owing to an alteration in the course of 
the Damodar. This river originally joined the Hooghly at Naya Sarai, 
39 miles above Calcutta, and it brought down a great volume of water 
to assist in scouring the channel. Gradually, however, its floods worked 
a larger passage for themselves to the southward, and by 1770 it had 
forced an exit at its present mouth, 35 miles south of Calcutta. The 
result was that, during the eighteenth century, the Hooghly above 
Calcutta deteriorated, and shoals formed which rendered the ancient 
trading settlements no longer accessible to sea-going ships. 

The section of the Hooghly above Calcutta has been famous for 
600 years for its entrep6ts for sea-going trade. Hooghlv Town was 
founded by the Portuguese in 1537, after the Sataswatl river silted up 
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and prc\'cntcd access to SSIgaon. The Portuguese «crc followed by 
the Dutch, who cskiblishcd their factory and port at Ckiksura, a mite 
lower down, in the scvcntccntli century. Still later in the middle of 
the eighteenth century, CKAKDr.RKACOrir, 2 miles below' Chinsura, 
which had been fottndcd in 1673 ns a small Trench settlement, rose to 
mercantile importance under Duplci.v. The 0 .stcnd Company about 
2723 fixed their Bengal port at BSnkllxiriir, 3 miles below Chandtr- 
nagorc, but on the left bank of the river. The D.inm> in about idyGbad 
selected as their port SriRAStroKn, 6 miles below Chandemagore, on 
the right bant of the river. All these ports and settlements lie at 
a distance of from 16 to 36 miles above Calcutta, and arc now without 
exception inaccessible to sc.i-going ships, even of small tonnage. 

The process of silting up was accelerated by the change in the 
Damodnr channel above referred to. In 1757 Admiral IVatson took 
his fleet, with his flagship of 64 guns, as high as Chandemagore for the 
bombardment of that town, and as late ns 1821 the English pilots 
steered Danish ships of 700 to Soo tons up to Scramporc. After 18:5, 
howes-cr, this section of the river seems to have rapidly deteriorated, 
and the Dutch and Danish sliips could go no higher than Cossiporc, 
just above Calcutm, and were there unladen into cargo boats. Alluvial 
formations are still going on in the river-bed from Scramporc upwards. 
These formations are in many stages of growth, from the wcll-iaW 
island with trees, down through successive phases of crop cultivation 
and reedy marshes, to shoals and liltic dots of dry land which only 
emerge above the water at certain seasons of the year. Below Calcutta 
changes in the channel are frequent and tlic rapid tides make narigation 
difficult. Lower down the estuary is notorious for its dangerous sand- 
banks, of which the best known are the Gasper and the SSgar sands. 
These, however, as also the entrance channels, are continually changing, 
and a minute description of them would serve no useful purpose. 

From time to time feats have been entertained with regard to the 
Hooghly approtich to Calcutta ; and in 1862 it was proposed to found 
a new port at Port Canning, 28 miles to the south-east, on the Mittla 
river, to anticipate the silting up of the Hooghly channels. Trade, 
however, has clung to the Hooghly. Port Canning proved a failure 
and has long been deserted ; and a later proposal to build docks at 
Diamond Harbour as an auxiliary port for Calcutta was negatived, and 
there is no reason to believe that the navigable channels are at present 
deteriorating. The chief perils to navigation are the James and Marv 
Sands and the MaySpur bar. The dangerous shoal known- as the 
James and Mary lies between the entrance of the Damodar and the 
RCpnarayan, and was early recognized as a danger to navigation. 
On September 24, 1694, the Royal James and Mary was lost on this 
shoal, to which she gave her name. Banks and shifting quicksands 
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are rapidly formed and the channels have to be continually watched 
and sounded, for if a vessel touches the sand, she is pushed over by 
the cunent ; and cases are known in which only the yards of a great 
three-masted ship have remained above water within half an hour after 
the accident. 

Direct efforts to control the channels across these shoals have not 
yielded favourable results. In 1868 experiments were conducted on 
the Mayapur bar, and spurs were run out some distance below high 
water-line from both hanks of the river j but they were found inade- 
quate to guide the flood and ebb tide into one channel, and no 
improvement resulted. In 1896 an engineering expert, brought out 
to consider the feasibility of improving the river, suggested that training 
walls should be built to regulate the channels across the James and 
Mary and Mayapur bars; but his recommendations were not con- 
sidered practicable. A great deal has, however, been done of late 
years by the Port Commissioners to reduce the dangers of navigation. • 
A scientific survey staff is employed, and the charts which they issue 
form a lasting and valuable record of the changes that take place. 
The MSyapur and the James and Mary bars are sounded daily, the 
result being telegraphed to both Calcutta and Diamond Harbour for 
the information of inward or outward-bound pilots ; and the height 
of the water on the bars is signalled from the bank, from the time 
vessels enter the river until they pass the last dangerous bar at Maya- 
pur. Much of the credit of maintaining and improving the Hooghly 
as a great waterway is due to the Calcutta pilots, one of the most highly 
skilled and best-paid pilot services in the world. Every incoming 
vessel is boarded from a pilot brig off the Sandheads at the mouth 
of the Hooghly, and remains in charge of the pilot till he makes over 
the ship to the harbour-master at Garden Reach on the southern limit 
of the Port of Calcutta. The result is that whereas, in the eighteenth 
century, ships of even 700 tons usually discharged their cargoes at 
Diamond Harbour, vessels drawing 28 feet are now piloted in safety 
up to Calcutta at favourable states of the tide. Great improvements 
have also been effected in the Port {see Calcutta). The Port Com- 
missioners maintain a series of shelters or refuges along the east 
face of the Hooghly estuary and the adjoining Sundarbans, which are 
supplied with provisions and a few necessary tools for the use of ship- 
wrecked mariners and are regularly inspected. The entrance of the 
river is protected against attack by forts at Calcutta, Falta, and Chingri 
K.hal, which mount heavy guns. 

The Hooghly is spanned at Naihati by a fine cantilever bridge, con- 
sisting of tw’o spans of 420 feet projecting from the banks, and a central 
span of 360 feet resting on piers of great strength in the middle of the 
river. The bridge links up the Ekist Indian Railway system with the 
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Eastern Bengal State Railway and with the docks at Calcutta. Ix)wct 
down Howrah is connected with Calcutta by a pontoon bridge, which 
was opened for traffic in 1874. 

The railways have robbed the upper reaches of the Hooglily of 
much of their boat traffic, but quantities of straw and jute find their 
way by them to Calcutta. The river is, moreover, connected on its 
left or eastern bank by various tidal channels and creeks, known as 
the Calcutta and Eastern Canals, with the eastern Districts, and 
thus forms the great waterway for boat and steamer traffic from Cal- 
cutta, through the Twenty-four Patganas and the Sundarbans, to Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. On the left bank lie Calcutta with its suburbs 
of Garden Reach and Cossipore-Chitpur, and Barrackpore, 
Naihati, Santipur, and Nadia farther up the river. On the right 
bank Howrah is the most important town, followed by Hooghly, 
Chinsura, Serampore, and the French settlement of Chander- 
nagore. 

The .scenery on the banks of the Hooghly varies greatly. The sea 
approach is disappointing, and for many miles nothing can be seen 
but sandbanks, succeeded by mean-looking mud formations Covered 
with coarse grass and raised only a few inches above high tide. ’ As the 
river narrows above the James and Mary Sands, however, the country is 
not so low, and grows richer. Trees and rice-fields and villages become 
common, and at length a section is reached where the banks ate high, 
and lined with hamlets buried under evergreen groves. The palm 
foliage and feathery bamboos now' begin to assert themselves more and 
more strongly, and give a luxuriant tropical type to the landscape. 
When at length the Port of Calcutta is reached, a scene of unexpected 
magnificence, unrivalled in its kind, bursts upon the eye. The dense 
foliage of the Botanical Gardens, the long tiers of shipping, with the 
old houses of Garden Reach on the margin in the foreground, the Fort 
rising from the finely timbered plain on the bank higher up, and the 
domes, steeples, and noble public buildings of Calcutta beyond gradu- 
ally unfold their beauties in a long panorama. The traveller really 
feels that he is approaching a City of Palaces. 

^ Hooghly Town. — Head-quarters of Hooghly District, Bengal, 
mtuated m 22® 55' N. and SB” 24' E., on the right bank of the 
Hooghly nver and on the East Indian Railway. Hooghly was founded 
by the Portuguese in 1537 on the decay of the royal port of Satcaon. 
At Gholghat, close to the present Hooghly jail, the ruins are still visible 
of a fortress which formed the nucleus of the town and port of Hooghly. 
Exasperated by the havoc wrought by the Portuguese pirates at Chitta- 
gong, and in order to revenge himself for the Hooghly governor’s 
refusal to assist him when he was in revolt against his father eight years 
previously, the emperor Shah Jahan sent a Mughal force against the 
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town in 1632, which carried it by storm after a three and a half 
months’ siege. Over 1,000 Portuguese were slaughtered, and more 
than 4,000 men, women, and children were made prisoners, and the 
place was then established as the royal port in lieu of Satgaon. The 
Portuguese were allowed to return to Hooghly in 1633, the emperor 
making them a grant of 777 bislias of land at Bandel. The English 
factory at Hooghly dates from 1651, having been established under 
a farman granted by the emperor to Dr. Houghton, a surgeon in the 
East India Company’s service, who had cured his favourite daughter 
of a dangerous illness. In i€86 a dispute took place between the 
English factors at Hooghly and the Nawab of Bengal, and a military 
force was dispatched from England to strengthen and protect the 
Company’s factories there. An accident precipitated tlie rupture. In 
October, 1686, three English soldiers were set upon and beaten in 
the Hooghly bazar and taken to the governor’s house. After some 
street lighting the battery and the governor’s house were captured by 
the English, who subsequently withdrew under an armistice to Calcutta, 
or Sutanuti as it was then called. This was the first collision between 


the English and the Muhammadan government in Bengal. 

Hooghly was the head-quarters of the Burdwan Division from 1871 to 
187s, and from 1879 to 1884 they were at its suburb, Chinsura; they 
were then moved to BurdwSn, but were transferred to Chinsura in 1896. 


The place is now decadent and its population with that of Chinsura, 
with which it is incorporated as a municipality, has declined from 
34,761 in 1872 to 29,383 in 1901. Hindus constitute 8z*8 per cent, and 
Musalmans i6*6 per cent, of the total. The municipality was created 
in 1865. The income during the decade ending 1901-2 averaged 
Rs. 50,000, and the expenditure Rs. 47,000. In 1903-4 the total 
income was Rs. 60,000, including Rs, 28,000 derived from a tax on 
houses and lands, Rs. 18,000 from a conservancy rate, Rs. 5,000 from 
a tax on vehicles, and Rs. 3,000 from tolls. The incidence of taxation 
was Rs. 1-13-10 per head of the population. In the same year the 
expenditure was Rs. 53,000, of which Rs. 4,000 was spent on lighting, 
Rs. 3,000 on drainage, Rs.z8,ooo on conservancy, Rs. 5,000 on roads, 
and Rs. pooon education. The municipality maintains 51 miles of 
metalled and 76 miles of unmetalled roads. The grand trunk road, 
which passes througli the town, and a few short lengths of road m the 
old cantonment are kept up by Government. The Imambara is a 
Shiah mosque, which was completed in 1861 at a cost of 2-2 lakhs from 
funds bequeathed by a wealthy Shiah nobleman, Muhammad Mohsin. 
The other principal buildings are the municipal office and jail ; tte 
latter has accommodation for 437 prisoners, who are chiefly employ^ 
on bag-sewing for the neighbouring jute-mills and oil-pres«ng. e 
chief educational institutions arc the Hooghly College at Chinsura, 
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possessing a branch in llooghly iisclf, a training college for school- 
masters, and the Madrasa. 

Hopong (Bumiesc, IIopoii).—K small State in the central division 
of the Southern Shan States, Burma, lying between 20° 38' and 
20® 59' N. and 97“ G' and 97“ 23' E., with an area (including its 
small northern dependency of Ilailong) of 232 square miles. It is 
bounded on the nortli by Lawksawk and I^ihsak; on the east 
by MGngpawn; on the south by Namhkok; and on the svest by 
Yawnghwe, from wliich it is separated by the Tamhpak stream. Towards 
the north and cast the country is c.'ctremely hilly, but a considerable 
area of irrigated rice land lies in the valleys. Taungya rice is worked 
by the Taungthus, and vegetable.s, tobacco, and ihanatpit arc cultivated. 
The population in 1901 was 11,140, distributed in 177 villages. The 
people arc nearly all Buddhists, and according to language were 
divided into 7,123 Taungthus, 3,775 Shans (inhabiting the plains), 
and 242 speakers of other languages. The head-quarters of the 
Myoaa arc at Hopong (population, 763), on the banks of a small 
stream called the Nanikycng, and connected by rasd with Taunggyi. 
I'he revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 14,000 (mainly thalkamtda)', 
the cliicf items of expenditure were Ks. C,ooo tribute to tlie British 
Government, Rs. 3,600 .siient on p.iy of oflicials and gcncml administra- 
tion, Ks. 2, Goo on public works, and Rs. 1,800 paid into the privy 
purse. 

Horsleykonda (‘ Horsley’s hill,' so named from Mr. \V. D. Horsley, 
a former Collector, who was the first to build on it, about 1870).— 
A small Iiill in tlie Madanapallc tSluk of Cuddapah District, Madras, 
situated in 13® 39' N. and 78® 25' E., about 9 miles from Madanaiialle. 
The original name of the hill was Ycnuga-Mallammakonda, and local 
tradition says that it was so Ciilled because in olden days a s.'iintly lady 
named Mallamma lived on the top of it and was regularly fed by 
elephants (jtnugulu). The hill diflers from the rest of those in the 
upland iaiuks of Cuddapah in that its summit, about 4,100 feet above 
the sea, is covered with vegetation and is not quite bare, as usual. 
Here there is a pretty valley full of trees, on one side of which arc 
three bungalows belonging to the Forest department and the mis- 
sionaries of the District. The dimatc is delightful, being free from 
fever and eighteen degrees cooler than Uie low country round Cuddapah 
town. The hill was for a long time supposed to be haunted by 
demons; and when building on it was first begun, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that workmen could be persuaded to go up. Sambar, 
hog, bears, and jungle-fowl are found in its ravines, and an occasional 
tiger visits it. 

Hosangadi. — Village in the Coondapoor tafuk of South Kanara 
District, Madras, situated in 13® 40' N. and 74® 58' E., at the foot ol 
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a pass leading into Mysore. General Malliews won a brilliant victory 
hero in January, 1783, on his march from Coondapoor to BednOr, his 
small force storming a formidable series of defences held by 1 7,000 men. 
Remains of the defences, once known as Ilaidargarh, can still bo seen. 

Hosdurga. — Soiuh-we.stcrn r<r///Z’ since 1902 (previously a sa!o-{ahtk 
of Holaikerc) of Cliitaldroog District, Mysore, lying between 13° 35' 
and 14” 5' N. and 76® 6' and 76° 34' E., with an area of 567 square 
miles. The population in 1903 was 45,032. The taluk contains one 
town, Hosdurga (population, 2,263), Ihc head-quarters ; and 252 villages. 
The land revenue demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 72,000. The Vcdfivati 
flows through the middle of the taluk, with a north-easterly course, 
forming on the eastern border the great Mari Kanavc reservoir. The 
ChiknayaL'inhalli auriferous band of hills runs througli the cast. Hos- 
durga (3,226 feet), in the centre of the taluk, is the principal hill. 

Hoshangabad District, — District in tlic Kerbudda Division of the 
Central Province.s, lying between 21® 53' .and 22° 59' N. and 76° 47' 
and 78° 44' E., with an area of 3,676 .square mites. It is bounded on 
the north by the Mative Sl.ales of Bhopfd and Indore ; on the cast 
by Narsinghpur ; on the west by N'imilr ; wlnle the southern border 
marches with Cliliindnflra, lletol, and Ber;lr. The District consists 
of a long narrow stri[i farming the lower portion of the Narbada valley, 
with sections of the Satpurl hill country on the southern border. The 
Narbada is the northern boundary of the District and of the Central 


Provinces along its whole length in Hoshangabad, 
running from a little north of east to south of west ; 
and the District extends along its southern bank for 


Physical 

aspects. 


a length of over r2o miles, while its width varies from 22 to 40 miles. 
North of the Narbada lie the Vindhyan mountains, m places seen only 


as a far-off outline, with the plains of Bhopal or Indore spread out 


below, in other iilaccs running in and following the line of the river, 
the water of which washes their base for miles. In these spots outlying 


.spurs and hills are generally found on the southern side. One such 
spur, known as the Black Rocks, crops up close to Hoshangab.id and 
supplies the town with building and paving stone. With the exception 
of these outliers, the portion of the District adjoining the Narbada 
consists of an open black-soil plain of great fertility. In the south the 
Satpun'is generally run in successive ranges parallel to the line of the 
valley and trending to the south-west. The portions included in 
the District consist of the block of the Paehmarhl or Miihadeo hills 
in the south-ea.st, a low outer range of the Salpuras running through 
the Hoshang.lb.id and Hard.! fakah with the valley of the Denwa 
behind it in the centre, and another wild tract of hill and forest on the 
south-west called Kfdibhlt ', which extends to the Tapti on the border 
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of Berar. ^[ost of the pcab of the Slitpuriis rise to about 3,000 fiel, 
or a little over, but in the Maliadco hills tlicrc arc three vitli an 
elevation of over 4,000 feet Hoshangabad town is 1,01 1 feet above 
the sea, and the fall of the NarbadS in this part of its course is rather 
less than 3 feet in a mile. From the Satpuras numerous streams tun 
down through the vallc)’ to the NarbadS, having in the east, where 
the slope of the valley is rapid and direct, a very straight course and 
a length of only about 34 miles from the base of the hills to their 
confluence, while in the west they make a circular sweep and usually 
flow for about 40 miles through the plain. The principal of these 
streams are the Iludhi on the cast, dividing HoshangSbad from 
Narsinghpur, the Tawd flowing through the Hoshangabad tah% the 
Ganjdl separating Seoni-hfSIwa and Harda, and the Machak on the 
west. These bring down with them large quantities of sand in their 
floods, which are very high and rapid, and deposit it on the banks, 
causing deterioration in the soil to a considerable distance, kVhere 
two or three rivers escaping separately from the hills draw close 
together, the whole of the land enclosed between them is generally , 
poor soil overrun with jungle. Notable instances of this ate to be 
seen in the system of rivers ivhich unite near Sohagpur, and those 
which join the Indrd east of Seonf, in both of which cases a large belt 
of forest reaches nearly down to the NarbadS. 

The plain portion of the District is covered by alluvial soil, consisting 
of a stiff reddish, yellowish, or brownish clay, with numerous interca- 
lated bands of sand and gravel. Kankar abounds throughout the 
deposit, and pisolitic iron granules are of frequent occurrence. The 
thickness of the alluvial deposits, as exposed along the banks of rivers, 
usually does not exceed a maximum of 100 feet. In the west, rocks 
belonging to the transition system, consisting of quartzite, homstonc- 
breccia, and limestone, occur near Handia. The hilly tract to the 
south, embracing the FachmarhT or Mahadeo hills, forms part of the 
great GondwSna system. At the base of it occurs the Talcher group, 
consisting mainly of greenish silt beds, breaking up into small splintering 
fragments and hence called needle shales, and green, brown, or whitish 
felspathic sandstones, in both of which pebbles and large boulders 
aie^ often irregularly scattered. The Talchets are overlaid by the Damuda 
series, which is made up chiefly of thick-bedded, often coarse felspathic 
sandstones, with subordinate beds of carbonaceous shale and coal. 

1 he Government forests cover the hills on the southern border and 
abo extend into the plain, especially along the banks of the rivers in 
the eastern tract. Almost pure teak forest is found on the alluvial flats 
along the rivers, and on red stony soil on the lower hill-sides. Mixed 
orM of (Tenmnalia lemctthsa), teak, Maura {Anogetssus laSfolia), 
ham (Adiiia cordifo/la), Unsa {Ougtima dalhergioides), and hifasSl 
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{Plerocarpus Marsupwm) occurs on the middle and lower slopes of the 
hill belt. On the dry stony hill-tops and plateaux, more especially 
those of .sandstone formation, salat (Boswellia serrata) is predominant, 
with stunted trees of other species, mainly kliair {Acacia Catechu) 
and le/ulia {Laserstroemia parviflora). Sal {Sliorea robusta) is 
found on the Pachinarhl plateau, and aujati {JPafdwickia biuatei) 
appears in the Henwa fore,sts of the Soh.igpur range, but does not 
attain any sire. 

The forests are fairly well stocked with g.amc, including bison in the 
Tlorl and Rajaborari tracts, and tigers, leopards, and the usual kinds 
of deer over most of the wooded area. Antelope arc plentiful in the 
open country. Of birds, peafowl arc the most numerous, and tlie other 
land gamc-bird.s arc also common, but duck and snipe are found only 
in scattered localities. Mahscer may be had in the rivers. 

Rainfall is registered at the four lalisil head-quarters and at Pach- 
marhl. 'Phe annual fall at HoshangabSd town is 50 inches, and this 
may probably be taken as representing the average for the plain. 
In the hills the rainfall is much heavier. Until within recent years 
the District has very rarely suffered from marked deficiency of rain. 
Thunderstorms occur with comparative frequency in the hot season. 
Hail is not uncommon and is much dreaded, but dust-storms arc 
unknown. 'I'lio climate is on the whole healthy. The cold season is 
cliaractcrizcd by bright cloudlc.ss d.ays and cold nights with piercing 
winds ; frost is known, but water never freezes. The summer months 
arc hot and dry, and during the rains the weather is somenhat steamy 
and oppressive, especially in the town of Hoshangiibad. 

Little is known of the history of the District before the Jrariith.a 
invission. The town of Hoshangabfid is believed to take its name 
from Sultiin Hoshang Sh.'di Ghorl, the second of jjjstory 
the M.llwa kings, who reigned from 1405 to 1434. 

Iloshting Shah may have jKisscd Ihrmigh Hoshangahad on his way 
to Khcrla in Hcttll, the head quarters of a Gond dynasty, which he 
is said by Firishta to have reduced in 7433. In Akbar’s time Handia 
was the head-quarters of a sarkar, and wits occupied by a Faujdar and 
Dlwan and by Mughal troops. SeonI was attached to Bhop.il, and 
Hoshiingiibad is not mentioned at till. Several re.isons point to the 
conclusion that the etistom part of the District was never conquered 
by the Muhammadans, but was thought too wild and valueless to wTCSt 
from the Goods who occupied it. On the dectiy of the Mugh.il empire 
the District .again reverted to the Goods, who were probably its original 
masters. In the early part of the eighteenth century the c.a.stern portion 
of the Rajwara pargana wtis ruled by four Gond Rajils of Sobhapur 
and Fatchpur, who were feudatories of the hfandla kingdom. The 
centre formed jjart of the territories of the Deogarh dynasty, and in 
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the \Ye!>t wore the petty chiefs of Makrai and Makla. About ijso Do<i 
Muhammad, the founder of the Bhopal family, took Hoshan^ted 
town and annexed a considerable territory with it. In J742 the Peshvta 
Balajl BajI Bao passed up the valley on his way to attack Mandia aad 
subdued the Handia pargana. Eight years later Baghuji Lhemsh 
of Nagpur overran the whole range of hills from Gawllgarh to Mabadeo, 
and reduced the country east of Handia and south of the Narbadi 
except the portion held by BhopSl. Hostilities between the Bhqfil 
and Nagpur rulers commenced in 1795 and lasted with little inter- 
mission for twenty j-ears. Hoshangiibad was in that year taken by 
the Nagpur troops, but wtis retaken in 1802 by AVaaIr Muhammad, the 
celebrated minister of Bhop.H. The Bhojml dominions north of the 
Narbada were linally lost to the Marathas in 1808. During these wats 
the Findaris, first summoned by AAfaair Muhammad to his assistance, 
but afterwards deserting to his enemies, plundered the country impar- 
tially in all directions. It is estimated that not a single village escaped 
being burnt once ortivice during the fifteen years for which their 
depredations lasted, and the greater part of the District was entirely 
depopulated. The Findaris were extirpated in iStyj and in 1818 
tlie portions of the District belonging to the Nagpur kingdom were 
ceded, under an agreement subsequently confirmed by the treaty of 
1826. In 1844 the Hatd8-Handia tract vtws made over by Sindhia 
in part payment for the Gwalior Contingent, and in i860 it was 
permanently transferred and became British territory. The Mutiny 
of 1857 disturbed the District very little. There was some trouble 
with the police at Hardii, a petty chief rebelled in the MahSdeo hills, 
and Tilntia Topi aossed the valley in 1858; but the authority of the 
Bridsh officers was at no time seriously shaken. The small Feudatory 
State of Makrai lies in the centre of the Harda ta/inl. 

The archaeological remains are unimportant. The island of Joga, 
picturesquely situated in tlie NarbadS near Handia, has a fort and 
is supposed to be the site of an old cantonment, remains of masonry 
wells and buildings being found. At KhaiBrna, ten miles from the 
Itarsi railway station, there is a cave dedicated to MahSdeo, consisting 
of a plain rectangular room with an enclosed shrine, the front of the 
cave being supported by four pillars. Bagra contains an old fort 
ascribed to Hoshang ShSh Ghori. 

The population of the District at the last three enumerations was as 
follows : (i88i) 467 .I 9 J > (*^90 497.487 i and (|90i) 449, iS5- Up to 
1891 development was rapid in the eastern portion 

Poiiulation. District, where large tracts of land had long 

been out of cultivation, but slower in the western iahsb, which were 
already fully populated. In 1896 a strip of territory on the cast of the 
Harda ia!tSl, 572 square miles in area and containing 32,458 persons. 
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was iransrcrrcd to Nimar, and the figures of previous enumerations 
have been adjusted to allow for this*. The decrease of population 
in the present area of Hoshangabad, during the last decade, was at 
the rate of nearlj’ to per cent., and the District siifiercd from partial 
or total failures of crops in six years of the decade. The District con- 
tains six towns — Il.suna, ITostiASOAiun, Sr.ONi-MAi.WA, Soiiagpur, 
Itarsi, and I’aciimahuI — and 1,33.} inhabited villages. The chief 
•statistits of population according to the Census of 1901 are shown 
below : — 
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The figures for religion show th.it $4 per cent, of the population arc 
Hindus, ne.irly ii per cent. Aniinists, .mil 5 i>cr cent. >iuhamniadans. 
Of the 35,000 Muhamni.'Kl.ans, nearly half live in towns, 'I he majority 
of the ))opuI.ition speak the Hiindch di-alcct of Western Hindi, but 
ill the Hard.1 l«lisU the langu.age presents some fe.iturcs of differ- 
ence and is allied to the Mfilnl dialci t of R.’ijput.’in.i. .\hout half 
the Gonds and Korkfis arc shown as h.iiing abandoned their own 
Languages. 

These tribes are fairly .strongly represented in the population, tionds 
numbering nearly .J9.000, or ri per «nl., and Korkus 32,500, or 5 per 
cent. The most important landholders are the Ilr.ahmans (34,000), 
who include families from both Hindust.'m and the Deccan, and .also 
the locil subdivision of Naramdeo or N.irhad.-i llr.'dun.ins, who are 
priests of the various sacred places on the N’arhad.a .ind in sill.igcs, and 
also to a large cMcnt /u/.vsJw or village aci ountant-. The import.ant 
cultivating castes arc Ur.jpnt.s (3.1,000), Giijars (33,000), and Kaghu- 
Viinsis (7,000). >fosl of the Rajputs are Jadons or Jaduv.ansis of ajo 
impure descent. J.ats who have immigrated from ’ 

number 5,000. The mcni.al and labouring classes .are the Ui.m.ir 
(20,000), Ilahlhis (15,000), Melirts (12,000), and Kati.as (to,ooo). 

1 In inoi aS w-illi iiii urea nf jl 'niiarc miles .sml .a poimlilion of 2.580 

iicrsons were IrarsWil from llic llonlj tahil lo Xlmjr I)islricl,.aml .a 
miUs orr K.sni,1.t. 'reservef fmcsl. Tim .srljnstcl Dist.Kt figures of area nn.t ropn- 
lalinn .aic sqii.arc miles .anti 4411,58.5 perso"'- 
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About til per cent, of the whole (mpulation arc rctnmed as dependent 
on agriculture. 

Clirislians number s,7o6, of whom 1,301 arc naiim. The Friends 
Korcign Mission Association hass stations at five places in the District, 
with a Kuropc.tn staff numbering 36 members. Its converts number 
1,200. Altogether 13 sciiools and 4 dispensaries hare been established 
by this body ; and in their workshops at Rasuliil near Hosliangabad, 
and at Lchl near SeonI, numerous trades are taught. The Foreign 
Christiiin Missionary Society has stations at Hardil and Timuml, and 
supports a high school and middle school at the former place, besides 
two dispensaries and a leper asylum. 

Tile prevailing soil of the District is the rich black alluvial loam of 
gre.al depth and fertility which is characteristic of the Narb.ada valley. 

. TItc average depth is estimated at ro feet, but in 

Attrieu lure, places it exceeds 30 feet. Inferior soil is 

usually met with in undulating fields which have been denuded of 
the finer particles by scouring, or wlierc the black soil is mbed with 
limestone pcblilcs or s.and. A variety of stmdy soil called a'Mr, which 
is formed from sandstone rock, produces only autumn crops, but 
responds to irrigation. The black soil of the Hards and Sconi-MShvS 
/ff/ui/f is the most fertile, and that of SohSgpur the least, being 
especially subject to deterioration by tlie action of the numerous 
rivers which intersect the fttM/, and w.asli down sandy deposits 
from the hills. A small area of first-rate land round PachlaorS and 
SobKSpur must, however, be c.Nccptcd. Si/i/ir or regular sandy soil 
is .also more common here thmi elsewhere. In the whole District 
the dilfcrcnt kinds of black soil cover .about 88 per cent, and sandy 
soil about 12 per cent, of the cuhivated .area. Wheat is generally 
grown in unembanked fields .and without manure or rotation. When 
a field shows signs of exhaustion, gram is sown for a year or two, as 
tills crop exercises a recuperative effect on the soil. As a rule autumn 
crops are grown only on the inferior soils, which will not support 
spring'Crop grains j but the case ofyoniifr*, which is noiv sown on black 
soil, is an exception to tin's. 

’ Of the whole area of the District, 173 square miles are comprised 
in estates held on JSgirdari tenure; 73 square miles, formerly Govern- 
ment forest, are in process of settlement on the ryoht'Sri system; and 
103 square miles are held wholly or partially free of revenue from 
Government. An area of 22 square miles lias been sold outright under 
the Waste Land Rules. The reni.aining area is held on the ordinary 

> The agricultural statistics in this paragraph itlale to the year 1903-4. In 1904 
the area of Government forest was redaceri to pjs square miles by transfer of the 
KnlibhTt tract. In the statistics, 9S square miles of waste land which hare not been 
eadastialiy surveyed arc excluded from the total area of the District. 
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W(r4v/5<?/i tenure. The principal .stati.st{c.s of cultivation in 1903-4 arc 
shown below, in .square miles ; — 



Toi.-il. 

Cultivated. 

lrri{;ntrct. 

CtiUi\al>tc 

vaMc* 

Forests. 

lloshangabiiil 

S04 


1 

377 

84 

Harda . « 

t>M 9 

52 « 


3 i 5 

279 

Sobaj^par 

I, 24 .S 

397 

1 

317 

433 

Sconl-Msilwa 

490 

2.^2 

... 

138 

1 26 

Total 


».505 


>.077 

922 


Practically all the available land in the open country has been 
brought under the plough, and with the exception of a few isolated 
tracts there is little .scope for extension of cultivation. A considerable 
quiintity of land is under new .md old fallow, the proportion amounting 
normally to about a fifth of the area occupied, and at present, owing to 
agricultural depression, to nearly 27 per cent. Fields arc frequently, 
however, left fallow for the purpose of affording grazing to cattle. 
Wheat is the staple crop, with an area of 689 square miles, or 49 per 
cent, of the cropped area, while the crops next in importance arc gram 
covering 200 square miIc,s,yo?<»(f/- 56, /// 79, and' the small millets kadon 
iind kutkl 94. The severe disasters which have befallen the wheat 
crop, and the greater expense of its cultivation in view of the im- 
poverished condition of the cultivators, have caused a decrease in the 
area under wheat. Only about 20 square miles are normally double 
cropped, the usual method being to gel a catch-crop of pulse from 
an embanked wheal-field during the monsoon sc:i.son. The bctcl-vinc 
gardens of Sohagpur deserve mention. The leaf grown here has a 
good reputation and is sent oiiLsidc the District. 

The principal agricultural improvement is the embankment of fields 
for wheat. Some embankments have been made expcrimcnt.ally by 
Government, and a few leading landowners have adopted this method. 
The cultiviiiion of cotton has increased in recent years. An agricultural 
farm has been started at Hoshangiibad, for the demonstration of 
improved methods of wheat cultivation. An American winnowing 
machine has been introduced, and several have been sold to the 
cultivators. During the ten years following 1894 about Rs. 28,000 
was borrowed under the Land Improvement Roans Act, and 3.75 lakhs 
under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act. 

The cattle used in the I^istrict arc to a large extent imported from 
the Native States of Indore, Gwalior, and Narsinghgarh, which occupy 
the Malw.=l plateau. The fair of Sankha in Narsinghgarh is the great 
market at which they arc purchased, and they are commonly known 
as Sankha bullocks. They arc large, strong, and sluggish, .md 
generally white in colour. Cattle are also brought to a less extent 
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from Nimarj this breed being preferred for use in carts as they ate 
light and active. The cattle bred in Hoshan^bad itself arcinferioi 
to those imported. Buffaloes are not used for cultivation, but those 
agnculturists who can afford it keep buffalo cows for the production of 
gm, which is an article of export. A Government catlle farm has 
recently been opened at Hoshangabad. The number of ponies ks 
diminished in recent years. 

The area irrigated from tanks is insignificant, consisting in 1903-4 
of little more than 2,000 acres, which are mainly under vegetables and 
garden crops. In rSgg-ipoo it rose to 4,000 acres. A few hundred 
acres of wheat are also irrigated by means of wells. It is believed 
that the application of well-itrigation to wheat might be profilably 
exterided. The practice of embanking wheat-fields, which may be 
considered a method of irrigation, is also growing ; and though the 
crop in an embanked field is more liable to rust, this disadiantage is 
held to be more than counterbalanced by the increased out-turn, the 
saving in seed, and the greater facility of cultivation. The scope for 
tank-irrigation is limited. 

Government forests in 1903-4 covered 922 square miles, or 23 per 
cent, of the total area 'of the District. The forests are found almost 

Forests O" undulating and hilly country of the 

Satputas, which bounds the Narbada valley to the south. 
Situated at heights ranging from t,2oo to 4,000 feet above the 
sea, the character of the forests varies with both the elevation and the 
nature of the soil. On the dry rocky peaks and plateaux, especially 
when of sandstone formation, the principal species is sahi {Beswdli« 
seiraia), mixed ivith stunted growths of other species. The middle 
and lower slopes of the hill belt form stretches of flat and undulating 
land fit for cultivation, alternating with mixed forest, the principal trees 
of which are teak and saj {lirminalia hmenfosa), with other less 
valuable species. These forests contain frequent patches of grass land 
without trees, owing to the former practice of hrra or shifting cultiva- 
tion and unrestricted fellings. Lastly, on the alluvial flats along rivers 
or on patches of red stony soil in the plains there is almost pure teak 
forest. Bamboos are fairly plentiful. The local consumption of forest 
produce comprises princi[Hlly firewood, inferior timber, bamboos^ and 
grass, while the exports consist of teak poles and scantlings, and 
bamboos. The demand is principally from KhSndesh and Berar. 
The forest revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 74,000, of which Rs. 28,000 was 
realized from sales of timber, Rs. 7,400 from fuel, and Rs. 14,000 from 
grass. 

No mines are worked in Hoshangdbad. Argentiferous galena occurs 
at Joga, and some old mines knoivn locally as ChSndi-katan are still 
to be seen there. The excavations are in two parallel lines on a band 
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of transition limestone. Sih’er exists in the galena to the c.xtcnt of 

21 ounces to the ton. At BSgra an attempt was made to mine lead 
some years ago, but the metal was not found in sufficient quantities 
to make the undertaking profitable. Good red and white building 
stone is obtained near Hoshangabad town and iDhandfw.ara, and is 
exported and sold to railway companies. 

Most of the cloth worn in the District is still woven locally, though 
mill-spun thread is solely used. The principal centres are Sobhapur 
and Naliarkola. Tasar silk was formerly woven at 
Sohagpur, but the industry is now extinct. There is a commMicaHons. 
considerable dyeing industiy at Sohagpur, the water 
of the river Palakniati, which flows by the town, being considered to 
have special qualities. Foreign dyes have now suppl.mted the indi- 
genous madder and safflower. Considerable quantities of cloth are 
imported from the mills and dyed locall}’. Indigo from Northern India 
is also used, and castor oil is brought from Ahmadhbad for use in 
dyeing. Brass-working is carried on at Hoshangabad, Handia, and 
Babai. Ornamental iron betel-nut cutters made at Timurn! arc 
exported to other Districts. Bamboo walking-sticks are made at 
Hoshangabad. One cotton-ginning factory and three ginning and 
pressing factories are working at Harda, all of which have been 
opened since 1899. The four factories contain 136 gins and three 
presses, and the amount of capital invested in them is 3'i5 lakhs. 
Nearly 500 operatives are employed. 

Wheat, ///, linseed, and cotton arc the staple exports of agricultural 
produce, and teak and other timber and myrabolams of forest pro- 
duce. The exports of wheat have largely declined in recent years. The 
teak of Rajaborari and Borl is the best in the Central Provinces. GM 
is also exported to a considerable extent. Among minor articles arc 
honey from the Pachmarhl hills, building and paving stone, brass 
vessels from Handia, and bamboo walking-sticks from Hoshangabad. 
Mahua is sent to Khandw.a for the manufacture of country liquor. 
Salt comes from Ahmadabad and in small quantities from the Sambhar 
Lake, sugar from Mirzapur and the Mauritius, ^tr from Betul and 
Ber^r, tobacco from Muzaffarpur, and rice from Chhattlsgarh, as the 
quantity grown locally is insufficient for consumption. Itarsi, Babai, 
Handia, Sobhiipur, and Bankheri are the chief weekly markets. 
Rahatgaon is a special market for timber. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway traverses the entire length 
of the District from west to cast, with a length of 122 miles and 

22 stations within its limits. At Itarsi the Indian Midland section 
branches off to the north and passes Hoshangabad town. Owing to 
its long narrow shape, nearly the whole District is thus within twenty 
miles of a railway. The principal trade routes are the Itarsi-Betfll, 
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Ilardn-II.'tncliri, Hardil-Hclfll, PipariS-Clihindwrini, and I’iiatia-SanJia 
raid?. 'J'Jie District iias iso miles of mctailcd and 215 miles «[ 
immct.'illcd roiid.?, .ind the annual expenditure on nMinlenatice is 
Ks. 5s, 000, The Public Works department has charge of 17J niilss 
of the most important ro.ads, and the District council of the Tcmaiadet, 
There are avcniic.s of ircc.s on 96 miles. 

Up to tSpa it was recorded that the agricultural population hadbeca 
.severely distressed in only .six out of the preceding tto years. On 
Famine octxisions the distress’vras due viliolly, 

and on one occasion partially, to political distiah 
anccs and the inrnrsions of the Pindaris; while in the remaining 
two years, 1830 and rS8S, the wheat crop was blighted by cxcessiie 
rain. In spite of the abnormally .small rainfall in iSfiS-p there vns 
no famine, the late rain in September and the capacity of the bind 
cotton soil to retain moisture giving a fair wheat Iwrvcst. It is a local 
saying that tlie District is under tlie special protection of Jfahadeo and 
m.ay suffer from excess, but never from deficiency, of rainfall. In iSjt 
and 1895 untimely rain in the autumn and cold season produced 
rust in the wheat, and the liarvcsts were very poor. The rains of 1895 
stopped prematurely, and tlie spring crops were poor; and this aas 
followed in 189(5 by a cessation of tlie monsoon at the end of August, 
and an out-turn of only one-third of the normal. Famine conditions 
prcratlcd from November, 1896, to December, 1S97, 69,000 persons, a 
14 per cent, of the population, being in receipt of assistance in April 
and tlie whole c.xpenditurc amounting to 16 lakhs. In 1899-19™ 
the monsoon again f.iiled completely, and both harvests were destroyed. 
There was severe famine throughout 1900, the numbers in receipt of 
assistance rising in July to 118,000 persons, or nearly 24 per cent, 
of the population, and the total expenditure being 20 lakhs. The 
railway embankment was doubled along a certain length, and several 
useful feeder roads were constructed. 

The Deputy-Commissioner has a staff of four executive Assistant 
or Extra-Assistant Commissioners. For administrative purposes the 
District is divided into four /a/istfs, cticli of which 
has a iahsiliar and a mib-tahsUiar. The Hardi 
and Sconl-Malwa tahah form a subdivision with .a Subdirisional officer 
residing at Harda, while Pachmarht has a tahsiUSr and a Cantonment 
Magistrate. The Forest officer belongs to the Imperial Sendee, and 
the Executive Engineer of the HoshangSbiid division, comprising the 
HoshangSbad, Nimar, and BetQl Districts, is stationed at Hoshang- 
Sbad tonal. 

The civil judicial staff consists of a District and three Subordinate 
Judges, and a Munsif at each lahill. The Diia'sional and Sessions 
Judge of the Nerbudda Division has jurisdiction in Hoshangabad. 
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Litigation is lieavy, and at present consists almost entirely of suits 
for the recovery of loans on the security of valuables or immov'ablc 
property. The District is almost free from professional criminals, but 
owing to its proximity to Native Stales is liable to raids by gangs of 
dacoits. Opium smuggling over the long border is also very common 
and rarely detected. Cases of cattle-lifting are not infrequent. 

During the early period of our administration the District did not 
include Hardii, Several short-term settlements follotved on the 
cession in 1818, which in Hosbangabad, ns in the other northern 
Districts, were characterized by the mistake of over-assc.ssmont. After 
successira reductions of the revenue a twenty years’ settlement was 
made by Major Ouseley in 1836, at which a modemte demand was 
fixed, the share of the Government being 66 per cent, of the ‘assets.’ 
On the c.xpiration of the twenty years, a survey of the District pre- 
paratory to resettlement was begun in 1855, but operations had to 
be suspended on the outbreak of the Mutiny. The settlement was 
completed in tSdj, being made by Mr. (now Sir Charles .A.) Elliott, 
whose Report is one of the most interesting works relating to the 
Central Provinces. The revenue payable by the District, including 
Hatda, before resettlement, was 3 lakhs, which was raised to 4-24 lakhs, 
or by 37 per cent., the period of the settlement being thirty years. 
On this occasion proprietary rights were conferred on the village head- 
men. During the currency of the settlement the general wealth and 
prosperity of the people increased very largely. Shortly after its con- 
clusion the opening of the railway brought all pans of the District 
within easy distance of a market for their produce. Prices rose with 
a bound and the seasons were almost uniformly favourable. At the 
expiry of the thirty years -the area under cultivation had increased 
by 38 per cent., the prices of grain bad risen by 75 to 100 per cent., 
.and the total rental of the tenants had been raised by the landowners 
by nearly 5 lakhs. The District was rcscillcd between 1S92 and 1896, 
the result being to increase the revenue by 3-68 lakhs, or 78 per cent, 
on the previous demand. For some years before and after the new 
settlement came into force the District was visited by a succession 
of failures of the valuable spring crops, on which its prosperity depends. 
The circumstances of the people were in consequence entirely altered, 
and while there has been a large decrease in the quantity and deterio- 
ration in the value of the crops sown, the cultivators have become 
involved in debt. Substantial relief was accordingly given, by the 
reduction of the revenue demand by Z'lp lakhs for a period of three 
years from 190 1-2, and by Rs. 82,000 for the full period of settlement. 
The lerm of the new settlement is from twelve to fourteen years in 
different areas, a shorter period than twenty years having been adopted, 
in order to produce a regular rotation of District settlements. 
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The receipts of land revenue and total revenue are shown bolmv, in 
thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1, 

l8pD-l. 

1900-1. 

I9O3-+. 

Land revenoe . 

4i4“ 

4.96 

4i7o 

6,85 

Total revenue . • 

8,26 

IlylO 

8,8a 

10,91 


The management of local affairs, outside municipal areas, is entrusted 
to a District council and four local boards, each having jurisdiction 
over one tahsil. The income of the District council in r9D3-4 was 
Rs. 78,000, while the expenditure on education was Rs. 30,000 and on 
ciril works Rs. 31,000. Hoshanoabad, Sohaopur, SeomI-Malwa, 
Harda, and Pachmarhi are municipal towns. 

The police force, in charge of the District Superintendent, consists 
of 58r officers and men, including 74 railway police and 10 mounted 
constables, besides 1,363 village watchmen, for 1,340 inhabited towns 
and villages. Hoshangabad town has a District jail, with accommoda- 
tion for 168 prisoners, including 12 females. 

In respect of education the District stands fifth in the Province, 
4-6 per cent, of the population (8-8 males and 0-3 females) being able 
to read and write. The proportion of children under instruction to 
those of school-going age is 12 per cent. Statistics of the number 
of pupils are as follows; (1880-r) 3,778, (r89o-i) 5,363, (rpoo-i) 
8,039, (i 903 '' 4 ) 8,403, including 615 female scholars. The educa- 
tional institutions comprise two high schools, five English and seven 
vernacular middle schools, and 129 primary schools. The high school 
at Harda, opened in igao, is maintained by the Foreign Christian 
Missionary Society of America. The District contains nine girls' 
schools, consisting of a vernacular middle school at Hoshangabad 
town and eight primary schools. Ten boys’ and five girls’ schools are 
managed by missionary bodies. The total expenditure on education 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 74,000, of which Rs. 60,000 was derived from 
Provincial and Local funds and Rs. 8,000 from fees. 

Hie District has ii dispensaries, with accommodation for 102 in- 
patients. In 1904 the number of cases treated was 68,292, of whom 
756 were in-patients, and 1,528 operations were performed. The 
expenditure ivas Rs. 19,000, mainly from Provincial and Local funds. 

^ Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipal towns of Hoshang- 
abad, Harda, Sohagpur, and SeonT. The percentage of successful 
vaccinations in 1903-4 was 29 per 1,000 of the District population, 
which is below the Provincial average. 

[C. A. Elliott, StUlmtni Ktporl (1S67) ; F. G. Sly, Stilkment Report 
(>90S)-] 
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Hosbangabad Tahsil , — TahsH of Hosliangnbnd District, Central 
Provinces, lying between 22“ 18' and 22° 52' N, and 77° 30' and 
78“ s' E., with an area of 804 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 125,071, compared with 137,811 in 1891. The density is 
156 persons per square mile. The tahsU contains two towns, 
HoshaNOabad (population, 14,940), the head-quarters of the District 
and iahstl^ and Itarsi (5,769); and 309 inhabited villages. Excluding 
84 square miles of Government forest, 65 per cent, of the available 
area is occupied for cultivation. The cultivated area in 1903-4 was 
355 square miles. The demand for land revenue in the same year 
was Rs. 1,88,000, and for cesses Rs. 17,000. The iahsU consists of 
two well-marked tracts : on the north the Narbada valley, a level open 
black-soil plain with a gentle slope from the Maliadco hills to tiic 
Narbada river ; and on the south the elevated Uordha plateau, covered 
with light sandy soil and surrounded by hills. 

Hoshangdbad Town. — Head-quarters of the District and iahal 
of the same name, and also of the Nerbudda Division, Central 
Provinces, situated in 22“ 46' N. and 77° 44' E., on the Indian 
Midland section of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 12 miles 
from Itarsi junction and 476 miles from Bombay. The town is 
picturesquely placed along the southern bank of the Narbada river, 
while north of the river stretch the Vindhyan Hills in Bhop. 1 l territory. 
Population (1901), 14,940. 

The name of the place is derived from Hoshang Shah Ghorl, 
Sultan of Malwa, who is said to lijivc founded HoshangSbad in the 
fifteenth century. In 1802 it was occupied by Wazlr Muhammad, the 
well-known_ minister of Bhopal. He was defeated by a Maratha army 
outside Soliagpur and hotly pursued into Hosbangabad. While making 
a stand outside the town a horse was killed under him ; and he then 
mounted his celebrated crop-tailed horse, and escaped by leaping him 
over the battlements of the fort. A rude stone figure of a horse still 
marks the spot, and is locally venerated. Hosbangabad was taken 
by the Marathas in 1809 after a three months’ siege, and was occupied 
by British troops in 1817. It is now the head-quarters of the Com- 
missioner and Divisional Judge, Nerbudda Division, and of an Executive 
Engineer, besides containing the usual District Staff. Hosbangabad 
was created a municipality in 1869. The municipal receipts during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 29,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 24,000, the principal item being octroi. The town has some 
local trade, and a brass-working industry is carried on. Bamboo 
walking-sticks are made and exported, and excellent building stone is 
obtained from a quarry in the vicinity. There is a printing press. 
Hosbangabad has a high school with 90 pupils, and several other 
' schools. It is the head-quarters of the Friends Foreign Mission, 
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which supports numerous medical aud educational institutions, and 
has a technical school in a village near the town. Other institutions 
are a public dispensary and police hospital, and a veterinary dispensary. 

A Government agricultural farm and cattle-farm have recently been 
started. 

HoshiSrpur District. — Submontane District in the Jullundur 
Division, Punjab, lying between 30“ 59' and 32“ 5' N. and tf 30' 
and y6° 38' £., with an area of 2,244 square miles. Its eastern 
boundary consists of the western slopb of the Sola Singhi lulls, 
a range of the Outer Himalayan system, which separates it from 
Kangra District and Bilaspur State, and whose highest election 
(3,896 feet) within the District is at Bharwain, its summer station. 
Parallel with this range and lying north-west-by-south-east runs the 
northern section of the Siwalik range, locally knoun 
as the Katar Dhar. Between these ranges is the 
Jaswan or Una Diin, a broad fertile valley, watered 
by the Sohan stream, which rises in its northern extremity and flows 
south-east until it falls into the Sutlej near Anandpur. The latter river, 
breaking through the Sola Singhi range near Bhabaur, flows south-east 
through the Ddn until at Riipar it cuts through the SiwSliks and thence 
flows west. The south-east comer of the District, the Jandbhari i/iia, 
lies on the left bank of the Sutlej ; but that river forms its boundary on 
the extreme south-east and south, separating it from Ambala. Oit the 
north the Beas also breaks through the Sola Singhi hills, and sweep- 
ing round the northern end of the Siwaliks flows thence almost due 
south, dividing the District from Kangra on the north and GurdSspur 
on the west. 


Physical 

aspects. 


Hoshiarpur thus consists of a long, irregular oval, the Siwaliks 
forming its axis and dividing it into two unequal parts, of which the 
western is the larger. This part is a rich well-wooded submontane 
tract, which slopes south-weshvards from the Siwaliks towards the 
borders of the Kapurthala State and Jullundur District. It is watered 
by only two perennial streams of any size: namely, the western or 
Black Bein, which rises in the swamps near DasQya and flows into 
Kapfirthala ; and the eastern or While Bein, which rises near Garb- 
Shankar, and, after a short winding course through the fahU of that 
name, turns sharply to the north and meanders along the Jullundur 
border. The principal feature of this submontane tract is the c/tos, 
or seasonal torrents, which, rising in the Siwaliks, spread like a net- 
work over the plain. At an earlier period the silt naslied down from 
the Siwaliks must have formed the alluvial plain to their west and 
caused its fertility, but owing to the deforestation of those hills the cifff 
have for a consideiable lime been destroying it. Dry in the rainless 
months, they become raging totrents after heavy rain; and, passing 
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through the sandy belt which lies below the western slope of the hills, 
they enter the phin, at first in fiurly well-defined channels, but finally 
spreading over its surface and burying the cultivation under infertile 
sand. At a special inquiry held in 1895-6, it was found that no less 
than 147 square miles were covered by these torrent-beds, an increase 
of 72 since 1852. The Punjab Land Preservation (Ckos) Act (Act II 
of 1900) has been extended to the SiwSlilcs, in order to enable the 
Local Government to limit the rights of grazing and wood-cutting as 
a preliminary step towards their reafforestation, which, it is hoped, will 
remedy the damage now being caused by the hill torrents. 

Geologically, the District falls into two subdivisions : a south-western, 
composed of alluvium; and a north-eastern, comprising the Siwalik 
and sub-Himalayan ranges rurming north-west from the Sutlej. These 
ranges are formed of the sandstones and conglomerates of the upper 
Siwalik series, which is of Upper Tertiary (pliocene) age’. 

The southern portion of the District hardly differs botanically from 
the general character of the Central Punjab, though the mango and 
other sub-tropical trees thrive particularly well in cultivation. The 
submontane part has a true Siwalik flora, and in one valley in the 
extreme north of the District the iSl {Shorea robusta) finds its northern 
limit. The ber (Zizyplm /ttjuba) is plentiful. 

Wild animals include leopards (in the hills), hyenas, wolves, antelope, 
deer, &c. Feathered game is fairly plentiful. 

Owing to the proximity of the hills, the heat in the plains is never 
excessive, while Bhanvain, the summer station of the Ilistrict, enjoys 
a mild hot season. The chief cause of mortality is fever. Plague 
entered the District from Jullundur in 1897 ; ani in spite of con- 
siderable opposition culminating in a serious riot at Garhshankar, 
vigorous measures were for three years taken to stamp out the 
disease, and to some extent successfully. 

The annual rainfall varies from 31 inches at Garhshankar to 34 at 
Hoshiarpur. Of the rainfall at the latter place, 28 inches fall in the 
summer months, and 6 in the winter. The greatest fall recorded of 
late years was 79 inches at Una in 1881-2, and the least r3 inches 

at Dasflya in 1901-2. _ . . . 

Tradition associates several places, notably Dasoya, with the i an- 
davas of the Mahabharata, but archaeological remains are few and 
unimportant. Prior to the Muhammadan invasions. History, 
the modern District undoubtedly formed part of the 
Katoch kingdom of Trigartta or Jullundur; and when at an unknomi 
date that kingdom broke up into numerous petty principalities, the 
Jaswan Rajas, a branch of the Katoch dynasty, established themselves 

» Mcdlicott, 'On the Snb-Himalayan Kaiiges between the Ganges and Ravi,’ 
MemffirSf Ceehpcal Sttrv^ of Ittdia^ vol* pt. ii. 

VOL, XIII. ® 
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in the Jaswan Dun. The plains probably amc permanonily titidt: 
Muhammadan rule on the fall of Jullundur in 1088, but the Ks 
remained under Hindu chieftains. In 1399 Timflr rawged the Ja<- 
tt'an Don on his way to c.-ipturc ICiingra fort. At this period the 
Khokhars appc.ir to Imc been the dominant tribe in the District; 
.and in 1421 J.asrath, their chief, revolted against the weak Saijid 
dynasty, but in 1428 he was defeated near Kangra. After that cceat 
several I’athan military colonies were founded in the plain along the 
base of the Siwaliks, and Ba;wara became the head-quarters. The 
fort of Malot, founded in the reign of Sultan Bahlol by a Palhin 
grantee of the surrounding country, was Daulat Khlin’s stronghold. 

It played an important part in Babar’s invasion, and after its sunender 
Babar crossed the Siunliks into the Jaswan Diln and matched on 
Rfipnr. Under Slier Shiih, the gos’ernor of Malot ruled all the hills 
as far ns Kangra and Jammu, and organized some kind of revenue 
sj'stem. By this time the Oadwals, another Katuch family, had estab- 
lished themselves at U.it.irpur in the Siwaliks. On Akbar’s accession, 
the District became the centre of Sikandar Suri’s rcsist.incc to the 
Mughal domination ; but he was soon reduced, and in 1596 the J.aswins 
were disposed of without actual fq’hting. After this the District settled 
down under the Mughal rule and was included in Todar Mai’s great 
revenue sun’cy. 

The Rdjas of Jaswiln and DatSrpur retained possession of their fiefs 
until 1759, when the rising Sikh adventurers, who liad already estab- 
lished themselves in the lowlands, commenced a series of encroachmenis 
upon the hill tracts. The Jaswan Rilja early lost a portion of his 
dominions ; and when Ranjtl Singh concentrated the whole Sikh [lower 
under his own government, both the petty Katoch chiefs were com- 
pelled to acknowledge the supremacy of Lahore. .Vt last, in 1815, the 
ruler of Jaswan was forced by Ranjit Singh to resign his territories 
in exchange for an estate held on feudal tenure (jSsii ) ; and three 
years later his neighbour of Datarpur met with similar treatment. 
Meanwhile, the lowland portion of the District had passed completely 
into the hands of the Sikh chieftains, who ultimately fell before the 
absorbing power of Ranja Singh ; and by the close of rSrS the whole 
country from the Sutlej to the Beas had come under the government 
of Lahore. A small portion of the District was administered by 
deputies of the Sikh governors at Jullundur ; but in the hills and the 
Jaswan Dfln, Ranjit Singh assigned most of his conquests to feudal 
rulers (japrdin), among whom w-ere the deposed Rajas of Datarpur 
and JaswSn, the Sodhis of Anandpur, and the Sikh prelate Bedi 
Bikrama Singh, whose head-quarters were fixed at Una. Below the 
Siwalik Hills, Sher Singh (afterwards Maharaja) held Hajipur and 
Mukerian, with a large tract of country, while other great tributaries 
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received ubsigtiments eibcwhere in the lowland region. Shaikh Sandhe 
Khan had charge of Hoshiarpur at the date of the Britibh annexation, 
as deputy of the Jullundur governor. 

After the close of the first Sikh War in 1S46, the whole tongue 
of land between the Sutlej and the Beas, together with the hills now 
constituting Kangra District, passed into the hands of the British 
Government. The deposed Kajas of Datarpur and Jaswan received 
cash pensions from the new rulers, in addition to the estates granted by 
Kanjit Singh ; but they c.xprcssed bitter disappointment that they were 
not restored to their former sovereign positions. The whole of Bedi 
Bikrainii Singh’s grant was resumed, and a pension was offered for his 
maintenance, but indignantly refused ; while part of the SodhI eshites 
Avere also Uken back. Accordingly, the outbreak of the Multan tVar 
and the revolt of Chattar Singh, in 1848, found the disaffected chief- 
tains ready for rebellion, and gave them an opportunity for rising 
against the British power. In conjunction with the Kangra Rajas, 
they organized a revolt, which, however, was soon put down without 
serious difficulty. The two Rajas and the other lingleaders rvere 
captured, and their estates were confiscated. Raja Jagat Singh of 
Datarpur lived for about thirty years at Benares on a pension from 
the British Government. Umed Singh of Jaswan received a similar 
allowance ; Ran Singh, his grandson, was permitted to reside at Jammu 
in receipt of his pension ; and on the assumption by Queen Victoria 
of the Imperial title in January, 1877, the jSg’tr confiscated in 1848 
was restored to Tikka Raghunath Singh, great-grandion of the rebel 
Raja, and son-in-law of the Maharaja of Kashmir. Bedi Bikrama 
Singh folIoAved Chattar Singh at Gujrat, but surrendered at the dose 
of the war and obtained leave to reside at Amritsar. His son, Sujan 
Singh, receives a Government pension, and has been created an 
honorary magistrate. Many other local chieftains still retain estates, 
the most noticeable being the Ranas of Manaswal and the Rais of 
Bhabaur. The .Siicred family of the Sodhis, lineal descendants of Ram 
DiLs, the fourth Sikh Guru, enjoy considerable pensions. 

The Mutiny did not affect this District, the only disturbances being 
caused by the incursion of servants from Simla, who spread exaggerated 
reports of the panic there, and the rapid march of a party of mutineers 
from Jullundur, rvho passed along the hills and escaped across the 
Sutlej before the news had reached head-quarters. 

The population of the District at the last four enumerations was: 
(1868) 937,099, (1881) 901.381. (*891) 1.011.659. and (tgoi) 
989,782, dwelling in ri towns and 2,117 villages, population. 

It decreased by 2'i per cent, during the last 

decade, the decrease being greatest in the Hoshiarpur tahsil (3-6) 

and least in Garhshankar. The density of the population is high. 
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The District is divided into the four tahiUs of Ilojiiiiitref, 
Dasuva, Uka, and Gauusiia.skak, the head-quartets of each beii^ 
at the place from which it is named. 'J’he chief towns are the mw- 
cipalities of IIosiiiari'Ck, the haidHiuartcrs of the District, Ta-Sds- 
URMAK, HaKIASA, GaRIIDIWAU, UsA, .VNASOfUR, JIUKlRliv, 
Dasuva, and Miani. 

I'lie foliowini,’ table shows the chief statistics of ])OiiulAtion io 
ipot 
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"'M* ot/iAiHr *tt Mien ftoo ike menoerturos. Tl« 

loial Diilrict srei li iliii gum m iSe CmnnKtfer/. 

Hindus (603,710) comprise more tliaii 60 ])cr cent, of the total; 
.Muhammadans number 315,958, or 3s per cent.; and Sikhs, 71,136, 
or 7 per cent. Tunj.lbi is the languayc chieny siwkcn. 

Hie Jills or J. 7 ts (153,000) arc fust in jwint of number!,, comprising 
15 per cent, of the tonil. Thty arc chiefly 1 lindus, but include 35,000 
Sikhs and e6,ooo Muliamni.idans. 'llic nc.et most numerous arc the 
Ksjputs (94,000), who comprise more than 9 per cent, of the iwpu- 
hition ; they ore mostly Hindus in the hills and Muhammadans in the 
plains. The GQjars (78,000) ate a pastoral people, who arc found 
mainly in the Siwahks. The i’alhAns (7,000) arc descendants of 
colonists^ plimtcd by the Afgitan invaders ; their vilLiges originated in 
small brick fortifications, and arc disposed partly in a long line parallel 
to the SiwAliks, as a protection against invasion from the hills', pirtly 
in a cluster guarding the Sri Gobindpur ferry on the Bcis. The 
MiUitons (10,000} arc by their own account Kiijputs who Iwve 
descended in the social scale owing to their practice of widow mar- 
riage. They are cither Hindus or Sikhs. The Kanets (1,700) arc 
wid to have the same origin as the Mahtons, and arc equ-illy divided 
between Hindus and Sikhs. The Amins (35,000) imd Sainis (45,000) 
are industrious and careful cultirators; the former arc entirely Muham- 
madans, the latter Hindus or Sikhs. Other landowning tribes arc the 
* Dogars (5,000^ who are chiefly Muhammadans, 

and Ghirths (47,000), locally known as Balitis and Qiahngs, who are 
almost entirely Hindus. The Brahmans (80,000) are extensive land- 
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holders in the hills and also engage in trade. Of the commercial 
classes, the Khattrts (a 1,000) are the .most important. Of the menial 
tribes may be mentioned the Chamars (leather-workers, 121,000), 
Chlihras (scavengers, Xftooo), Jhinwais (water-carriers, 24,000), JulShas 
(weavers, 24,000), Kumhars (potters, r 1,000), Lohars (blacksmiths, 
16,000), Nais (barbers, 14,000), TarkhSns (carpentets, 33,000), and 
Telis (oil-pressers, 12,000). About 60 per cent, of the population are 
dependent on agriculture. 

The Ludhiana Mission has a station at Hoshiarpur, dating from 
1867, and five out-stations in the District; its staff consi.sts of 20 
persons, tvith Scripture-readers and catechists, and includes a qualified 
lady doctor. The District contained 785 native Christians in 1901. 

The SnvALiK Hills, which form the backbone of the District, 
are for the most part soft sandstone, from which by detrition is 
formed a belt of light sandy loam known as the . 

Kandl tracts Ijnng immediately at their foot. This Bnculture. 
soil requires frequent, but not too heavj', showers, and the tract is 
to a large extent overspread with shifting sand blown from the torrent 
beds. Parallel to this comes a narrow belt, in which the loam is less 
mixed with sand; and this is followed by the exceptionally fertile 
Sirwal belt, in which the spring-level is near the surface, and the loam, 
little mixed with sand except where afiected by the hill torrents, is 
of a texture which enables it to draw up and retain the maximum 
of moisture. South-east of Garhshankar is a tract of clayey loam, 
probably an old depression connected with the Bein river, while north 
of Dasuya, and so beyond the range of the Siwalik denudation, is an 
area probably formed by the alluvion of the Beas, which is one of 
the most fertile in the District. The sc«l of the Una valley is for the 
most part a good alluvial loam, especially fertile on the banks of the 
Sutlej. 

The District is held almost entirely on the bitaiyachara and pdtndari 
tenures, zamindari lands covering only about 120 square miles. The 
area for which details are available in the revenue records of 1903-4 
is 2,235 square miles, as shown below : — 


TahstI, 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

HosMarpur . 

508 

261 

IS 

63 

Dasuya . . . • 

*iOI 

327 



TTna • • « * 

iij 

267 


98 

Gaihsbanknr . 

509 

291 

40 

48 

Total 

2, *35 

1,146 

92 

275 


The chief crops of the spring hart'est are wheat and gram, which 
occupied 452 and 225 square miles respectively in 1903-4. Barley 
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occupied only 27 square miles. There were 154 .teres of poppy. 
In the autumn harve.st maize is the most important crop (212 square 
miles), and forms the staple food of the people; pulses occupied 
81 square miles and rice 39. Very little great or spiked millet is 
grown. Sugar-cane is a verj' valuable crop, ewering 38 square miles. 
Cotton occupied 27 square miles. 

The cultivated area increased by about 3 per cent, during the 
twenty years ending 1901, its extension having been much hindcied 
by the destructive action of the mountain torrents. Outside their 
range of influence, almost every cultivable acre is brought under the 
plough ; cash rents rise to as much as Rs. 50 per acre, and holdings 
.as .small as half an acre are found. Itlai/c is the only crop for which 
any pains are taken to select the be.st seed. Advances under the 
Land Improvement Lo.ins Act arc little sought after ; in many places 
unbricked wells, dug at a trifling cost, answer every purpose, while in 
others the water lies too deep for masonry wells to be profitable. 
Even in the Sirw3l tract, where there is a tendency to increase the 
number of masoniy welts, they arc more often dug in combination by 
a large number of subscribers, who each own a small holding, than by 
me-ms of loans from Government 

The cattle are mostly small and weak, especially in the hills, and 
such good bullocks as are to be found arc imported. Although 
Bajwaia and Tihara are mentioned in the Ain-i-Aklmri as famous for 
their horses, the breed now found is very poor. The District board 
maintains two pony and five donkey stallions. The people possess few 
sheep. Goats, which used to be grazed in the Siwiiliks in large 
numbers, and caused much damage, have now under the provisions 
of the C/tes Act been excluded from the western slopes of that range. 
Dimels are kept in a few villages. A good deal of poultry is bred for 
the Simla market. 

Of the total area cultivated in 1903-4, 91 square miles, or 8 per 
cent., were clsssed as irrigated. Of this, 57 square mile.s, or 63 per 
cent., were irrigated from wells ; 23 square miles, or 25 per conk, from 
canals; and 11 square mile.s, or 12 per cent., from streams. There 
were 6,533 ma.sonry wells and 7,511 unbricked wells, lever wells, and 
water-lifts. Except lever wells (which are worked by hand), these are 
worked by bullocks, generally with the Persian wheel, but occasionally 
with the rope and bucket. They are found chiefly in the Sirwal tract. 
Canal-irriga.tion is mainly from a private canal called the Shah Nahr, 
an inundation cut taking off from the Se^ in the north-west of the 
District It was originally constructed during the decline of the Mughal 
empire, and was reopened in 1846 by a number of local landholders 
at their own expense. Government in 1890 acquired by agreement the 
management of the canal, subject to certain rights reserved to the share- 
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holders. There are also some small cuts taking off from the Beas, 
which belong to private individuals and villages, and irrigate about 
10 square miles. The irrigation from streams is by means of artificial 
watercourses, and is employed in some of the hilly tracts. 

The District has 27 square miles of ‘reserved ’ and 139 of unclassed 
forests under the Forest department, consisting of the forests of M 
pine which cover the slopes of the Sola Singhi range, and 10 square 
miles of bamboo forest in the Siwaliks. A small rakh of 3 square miles 
on the Outer Siwaliks is under the control of the Deputy-Commissioner. 
All the chit trees on these hills are also the property of Government. 
The inner slopes are sparsely clad with pine ; the denudation of the 
outer slopes by the action of the hill torrents has already been referred 
to. In 1903-4 the forest revenue was Rs. 19,000. 

Gold is washed in the bed of the Sohan and other hill streams, but 
in quite insignificant quantities, the average earnings of the workers not 
amounting to more than 3 annas a day. The District contains quarries 
of limestone of some value, and kankar of an inferior quality is found. 
Saltpetre is extracted from s.alinc earth in fourteen villages, the output 
being about 140 maunds a year. There are some valuable quarries of 


sandstone. 

The principal manufacture is that of cotton fabrics, which in 1901 
employed 44,000 persons. The chief articles are coloured turbans 
and cloth with coloured stripes. Hoshiarpur Town Trade and 
is a centre for the manufacture of ivory or bone communications, 
and copper inlay work and of decorative furniture, 
but the demand for inferior work in Europe and America has led to 
deterioration. I.acquered wooden ware and silver-work, with some 
ivory-carving, arc also produced. Tlie carpenters have a reputation 
for good work, and there is a considerable manufacture of glass bangles. 
Ornamented shoes arc also made, and buskins, breeches, and coats of 
soft sambar (deer) skin. At Dasuva cups and glasses of coloured 
glass arc made. I.ight ‘paper’ pottery is made at T\nda, and brass 


vessels at Bahadurpur. 

Trade is chiefly confined to the export of raw materials, including 
rice, gram, barley, sugar, hemp, safflower, fibres, tobacco, indigo, cotton, 
lac, and a small quantity of wheat. Of these, sugar forms by far the 
most important item. The cane grows in various portions of the plains, 
and sugar is refined in the larger towns and exported to all parts of the 
Puniab, especially to Amrit.sar. The principal imports are cotton piece- 
goods from Delhi and Amritsar, millets and other coarse grams from 
the south of the Sutlej, and oittle from Amritsar and the south. 

The District contains no milways, hut a line from Jiillundur to 
Hoshiarpur is contemplated. The road from Jullundur to Kangra 
runs across the District, and transversely to this two lines of road, one 
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on either side of the Swaliks, carry the submontane traffic between 
the Bc 5 s and Sutlej. The total length of metalled roads is 37 miles, 
and of unmctnlled roads 737 miles. Of these, 3 1 miles of metalled and 
28 miles of unmetalled ro.ads arc under the Public Works dep.artit)cnt, 
and the rest under the District tx>ard. Tlic Sutlej is navigable below 
ROpar during the summer months, and the Beils during the same 
period from the point svhcrc it enters the District. The Sutlej is 
crossed by six and the Be,is by ten ferries, nine of which are managed 
by the District board. 

None of the famines which hai’c visited the Punjab since annc.\.ation 

alTcctcd Hoshiarpur at all seriously ; the rainfall is generally .so plentiful 

and the soil so moist that a great part of the District is practically 

secure from drought. The area of crops matured in the famine year 

iSgg-rgoo amounted to 7-6 per cent of the normal. 

The District is in charge of a Deputy-Commissioner, aided by fire 

Assistant or Extra-Assistant Commissioners, of whom one is in charge 

. j - . of the District treasury. For general administmtire 
Administration. .. t^- . • . • j- - , ^ . r . , 

purposes the Distnct is dmded into four ta/mls— 

Hoshiarpur, Gariisi{ankar,Uka, and Dasuva— each with a.lahsildar 

and n.,mih-ialislldSr. 

The Deputy-Commissioner as District Magistrate is responsible for 
criminal justice, and civil judicial work is under a District Judge. Both 
officers are supervised by the Divisional Judge of the Hoshidrpur Civil 
Division. There are six hlunsifs, three at head-quarters and one at 
each outlying lahsiL The predomiaant form of crime is burglary. 

Under Sikh rule the District was unusually fortunate, in that Misr 
Rflp Lai was appointed to the administration of the doab in 1802. He 
was able and honest, allied to local families by marriage, and interested 
in the welfare of the people. His assessments were light and easily 
paid. In 1839 he was succeeded by a different type of ruler. Shaikh 
Ghulam Muhl-ud-din, whose oppressive administration lasted until the 
British conquest. The summary settlement of the whole doab was 
promptly made on annexation by John Laurence. The demand was 
13-^ lakhs. Except in Garhshankar, the summary settlement worked 
well. In 1846 the regular settlement of Jullundur and Hoshiarpur 
began. Changes in officers and the pressure of other work prevented 
anything being done until 1851, when a Settlement officer was appointed 
to Hoshiarpur. His charge, however, did not correspond with the 
present District, as other officers settled the Una tafisll, part of Garh- 
shankar, and the hlukeriiin tract. The result for the District as non’ 
constituted was an increased demand of Rs. 9,000. Many assignments 
of revenue,^ however, had in the meantime been resumed, and the 
assessment was really lighter than the summary demand. Between 
1869 and 1873 a revision of the records-of-rights in the hilly tracts was 
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r.irricd out. Tlie seUlomont w.'i'i rcxu-sctl between 1879 nnd 1882. 
Tlic total rcvcmie asse-ssed was 13J lakh.s, of whicli lis. 71,000 arc 
‘assigned,’ while a water rate was imposed on the lands irrigated by the 
Sh.ib Nahr Canal. Ciovcmmcnt .subsequently took over the canal, and 
the shareholders became annuitants, receiving 8 annas out of every 
18 annas imposed as water rate. Tire canal is managed by the Deputy- 
Commissioner, atid till profits arc car-marked to the improvement and 
extension of the watcrcounses. 'flie average assessment on ‘ dry ’ land 
is R.s. 1-15 (maviimmi Us. 4-4, niinimuin 6 .antias), and tlitit on 
‘wet’ land Rs. 4-8 (minimum R.s. 0 , minimum Us. 3). The demand 
for 1903-4, including ecsses, was 16*4 lakhs. The average size of 
a proprietary holding is r-s acres. 

The eolicctioirs of l.tnd revenue alone tind of touil revenue are shown 
below, in thousands of rupees : — 


1 

1 j ) 

Ijind revenue . . 
TotM revenue . « 

u.fio , 13.65 j 1.3,5; ' iu-i 

15, S4 , 17.R1) 19,93 js.sft 


The District possesses nine municipalities, HnsittAttiTB, Taspa- 
Urmar, Harian.x, G.\Riii)tWAi.\, Un,\, ANtstirou, Mukhkian, 
DasOv.x, and Mi.xNi ; and one ‘ notified area,’ Kh.lnpur, Outside 
these, local afiairs arc managed by the District board, which in 
t903-4 had an income of Us. 1,67,000. The cspcndiiutc in the 
same year was Rs. 1,49,000, education being the largest item. 

The regular prtlicc force consists of 4 So of all ranks, including 93 
municipal police. The .Stiperinlcndcni ustwlly has three inspectors 
under him. The village watchmen number 1,765. There are 15 
police stations .and 4 n)ad-post.s. Tlie District jail at head-quarters 
has accommodation for 106 prisoners. 

The District stands twelfth among the twenty-eight Districts r)f 
the Province in respect of the literacy of its population. In 1901 
the proportion of litcmie persons was 4 per rent. (7-3 males and 0 2 
females). Tlie number of pupils under instruction was 4.S13 
iS.So-r, 9,749 in 1890-1, _ 9,639 in 1900-1, ami 10,772 in 1903-4. 
In the last year the District had 13 serondary and 146 primary 
(public) schools, and 3 adv.mrcd and 75 elementary (private) .scht>ol.s, 
with 27S girls in Ibe public and 315 in llic priv.itc scbonls. The 
Ilosbirirpur municipal high scbcHtl w.as founded in 1S48 to tc.scb 
Persian and Hindi, and Wiis broiigbi under tlie Kducational depart- 
ment in 1856. Tile .study of Kiiglish was introduced in 1859, .Arabic 
and .S.inskrit in 1870, at almtit which time it was made a liigli school. 
There arc also three unaided Anglo-vernacular high schools, one ver- 
nacular higli school, and eight middle schools. The I.udhiiliia Mission 
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of which was taken over by the Educational department in 1904. 
Ihere are two other unaided high schools in the town, which also 
possesses a civil hospital; and the Ludhiana Mission maintains a 
female hospital. 

Hoskote. Eastern taluk of Bangalore District, Mysore, lying 
between 51' and 13° 15' N. and 77° 38' and 77“ 59' E., with an 
area of 272 square miles. The population rose from 60,667 in 1891 
tp 73 i 8 S 5 in 1901. The taluk contains two towns, Hoskote (popula- 
tion, 3,184) and Sulibele (2,186) ; and 365 villages. The land revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,55,000. The Ponnaiyar is the western 
boundary towards the north, and, forming the large Hoskote tank, runs 
through the south of the taluk. Except for a few low hills in the 
north, the country is open. Along the river and east from Nandagudi 
the best cultivation is found. Some potatoes are grown, and poppy 
used to be grown formerly. Hay is made near Hoskote for the 
Bangalore market. Hoskote town, the head-quarters, is situated in 
13° 4^ N. and 77° 48' E., on the Ponnaiyar, 6 miles from Whitefield 
railway station. Hosa-kote, the ‘new fort,’ so called to distinguish it 
from Kolar, was built about 1595 by the Sugatfir chief, who also made 
the large tank, 10 miles in circumference when full. 

Hospet Subdivision. — Subdivision of Bellary District, Madras, 
consisting of the Hospet, Hadagalli, Kudugi, and Harpanahalli 
taluks. 

Hospet Taluk. — Western taluk of Bellary District, Madras, lying 
between 15° o' and 15° 29' N. and 76° 17' and 76'’ 48' E., with an area 
of 540 square miles. The population in 1901 was 101,947, compared 
with 92,512 in 1891. The taluk contains two towns, Hospet (popula- 
tion, 18,482), the head-quarters, and Kampi.i (91803) ; and lai villages. 
Of the villages the best known i.s Hampi, which has given its name 
to the wonderful ruins of the old city of Vijayanagar which lie 
scattered around. The demand for land revenue and cesses in 1903-4 
amounted to Rs. 2,08,000. Containing the rugged wildernesses of 
granite hills round Daroji and Kampli and many outliers from the 
Sandur and Copper Mountain rang«, Hospet is the most hilly area 
in the District. Nine-tenths of it is covered with light mixed soils. 
Only one-twelfth is black cotton soil, and even this is scattered in 
many isolated patches and does not occur in any one continuous 
spread. Kanarese is the prevailing vernacular. It is the only part of 
Bellary of which any considerable proportion is protected from drought 
in all seasons, 14 per cent, of the cultivated area, most of which 
is supplied by the Tungabhadra channels, being safe from famine. 
It consequently suffered less in the distress of 1876-8 than any other 
part of the District. Some of this irrigated land is very valuable ; 
it is reported that fields round Kampli have changed hands at prices 
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worliing out at Rs. 1,300 per acre. Much of it, however, is uuhtious, 
and some of the villages near Ilospct town arc almost deserted, tht 
people being compelled by fever to live elsewhere. SugarKanc and 
rice arc the chief crops raised on the irrigated land, the .uea undH 
sugar-cane being considerably more than h.ilf of the total under tht 
crop in the whole District. Owing to the many hills, the proportion of 
the total area which i.s arable is lower than in any other /.IM 
Hospet Town (‘New town*). — Hc-nd-quartcrs of the subdhhion 
and KUuk of the same name in Bellary District, Madras, situated in 
15® 16' N. and 76® 34' B., on the Southern hfahratta Railway. A 
branch lino has been built from here to Kottflru. Population (1901^ 
18,482. The town consists of one long market street, with a temple 
at the end and a number of small lane-s opening off it. The chief 
ihcrchants Htc in the suburb of Chittavadigi, which is the centre of 
trade for the western tatuh of the District. Owing partly to the fever 
which is gradually invading the western portion of ChittavSdigi and 
partly to the c.\istencc of the railway station in Hospet, Chittavldlgi is 
extending eastwards to join the rest of the town. The fever is worst 
on the land irrigated by channels from the Tungabhadra. More than 
one village among the ‘wet’ fields has been almost entirely deserted; 
and even the farm-labourers frequently live in Ho.spct or ChittavSdigi, 
and go out daily to their work rather than reside on the irrigated land. 
Mainly owing to this fact, the population of Hospet adv-mccd by 
more than 40 per cent during the ten years ending igot. The chief 
industry is cotton-weaving. There is a native tannery, .and five or siv 
families make brass toe-rings, bangles, cattle-bells, 5 :c. The trade in 
jaggery (coarse sugar), most of which goes by rail torvards Bombay, is 
large; but the decline in price; due to the competition of sugar 
refined by European processes, has affected it .ndvctscly. The j.iggety 
is made from the cane irrig.ated by the Tungabhadra channels. So 
universal is the use of iron cane-crushing mills, that tuu native smiths 
in Hospet have learnt to make and repair them. They procure the 
necessary castings, &c., from hfadras and adjust them and put them 
together. One of them employs a lathe worked by bullock-power. 
Conspicuous objects in the town are three stone Muhammadan tombs 
east of the bazar-street, known locally os the three mosques, and two 
other similar erections near the divisional officer’s bungalow. 

The town was built by the A^jayanugar king Krishna Deva between 
1509 and rjao in honour of NagaladevI, a courtesan whom he had 
known in his youth, and whom he married after he became king. He 
called it, after her, NSgalapur, and it was his favourite residence. In 
his time it was the entrance gate, as it were, to the city of Vijayanagar 
for all travellers coming from Goa and the west coast. Krishna Deva 
also made the enormous embankment south of the town, connect- 
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ing the ends of the two pAniUel ranges of hills which farther south 
enclose the ralley of Sanouh, It was carried out with the aid of 
Joao dc la I’ontc, a Portuguese engineer whose services had been lent 
by the Governor-General of Goa. Immediately south of Hospet, at the 
northern end of the big embankment, rises a prominent hill of a curious 
conical shape with smooth grass-covered sides, which is called the 
Joladarasi, or ‘heap of cJtoIam.' The youth among the local Boyas 
used to b.ick themselves to run up it without stoirping, carrying a bag 
of grain on their shoulders. Farther east along this same range is the 
bold peak of Jamhunath Konda (2,980 feet above the sea) ; and half- 
way up this, in a very picturesque glen, standing on a broad artificial 
terrace, is the temple of Jamhunath. From Hospet to the foot of the 
hill is about 3 miles, and a paved way le-ids up to the temple. 

Hosur Subdivision. — Subdivision of Salem District, Madras, 
consisting of the Hosur, Krisiinaciri, and Dhahmapuri tSliilis. 

Hosur Taluk. — Northern ialuk of Salem District, Madras, lying 
between 12® 9' and 12° 54' N. and 77® 29' and 78“ 16' E., with an 
area of 1,217 square miles. The northern and western portions arc on 
the high level of the Mysore plateau, and form a bare and uninteresting 
trad. In the south and e.ist the country is full of beauty, being a .scries 
of platcau.s sustained by lines of forest-clad hills and sinking by rapid 
descents down to the valley of the Cauvery. The MM- is the mo.st 
thinly peopled portion of the District; hut at the Census of 1901 it 
contained a population of 184,971, compared with 155,768 in 1S91, 
llic increase, at the rate of nearly 19 per cent., being llie most rapid in 
the District. Much of the country is covered with jungle, and is the 
rc.iring-groimd of the so called Mysore breed of cattle. 'I'he climate 
on the table-land is cool and pleasant, resembling tliat of Bangalore. 
'I'he /ir/u/i contains one town, Hosur (pojmlation, 6,695), the head- 
quiirtcrs of the subdivision and the Ai/iU'. The number of Milages 
is 750. ‘I’he demand for land revenue and ccsscs in 1903-4 uas 
Ks. 2,49,000. 

Hosur Town. — llc.id-quartcrs of the subdivision and of the 
same name in Salem District, Madras, situated in 12® 44' N. and 
77° so' nearest railway station is Malur on the Bangalore 

branch of the Madras Kailw.ay, 2oi miles by a good road. It is also 
easily acccssilrlc from Bangalore, 24 miles distant. Population (rgor), 
6,695. ^''0 west of the town stands an old fort, mentioned 

frequently in the history of the wars with '1 ipu Sultan, and supposed 
to h.ivc been built for Tipti by an English engineer named Hamilton. 
He and two other prisoners were barbarously beheaded on the 
apitrotich of I>ord Cornwallis’s army in 1791. 'I'he divisional officer's 
bung.i!ow, locally called the Castle, was built at great cost by a former 
Collector, Mr. Brett {1859-62), when HosOr was the head-quartets of 
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Iho Di-ilricl. It is ii) llii. st)Ic «f .tn Iinj|l{sh iiicili.tcval castk, 
tttrrcis, b.ttil(;nifHts, it ino,it, Arc. It t«is piircli.T'Cd by OotcmiBCniB 
1875 for Ks. 10,000. 

Four luik’s .south of the to«n, .it M.itt.iglri, h the llosfir Rtmou.! 
Depot, frotn ivliicli tlic Ninth Division of tliu urn)}' in India it supyiid 
tvitli avtilr) .'ind .irlillfry bursts. Tin’s ditts from i8s8, and is h 
cluirgt of .1 Uritish odiccr .tssistal bya siikvlturn of tlicArmy Vctaimi) 
(lup.'irtincnt. Tlic grc-itcr number of the horses .ire .\iistr.ili.ins bou^lii 
from the inipnrters .it Madras. They iire .'iw'lim.iti/cd and broto t'> 
tlieir iiork at the depOt. The pLice h.is a wonderfully Fnglisli ap[)ut- 
.ance, the grassy p.iddcicks being surrounded with pust-and-niil foins 
.Hid entered by gates of f.iniili.ir (uttern, .iiid much of the ivork on t'.c 
farm is done by horses in5te.ad of bullocks. 

Hotgl. — Vill.ige in the District and /ii/iihi of Shol.lpur, Ilombij, 
sitn.ited in 17° 3(1' iV. .and 75®5K'E., y miles south-c.ist of SlioWpi 
city. 1 ’upul.ation (1901), 3,918, It is the junction of the Creat 
Indi.in renitisula Knilw.i) iiitli the Holgi-Cad.ig scclion of the Suullicm 
Mahralt.! line. The vill.ige contains .1 dis|)cns.ity belonging to the 
Southern Mahr.uin Kailnay. 

Hoti MnnlSn. — Tonn in 1 ‘csli.lwar District, North'M'csl Frontier 
1‘roviiice. Sk M.iuti.ss. 

Howrtth District (//(lArw).— Sm.ill District in the Ihirda.'in 
Division of lleng.il, lying between a:® 13' and se' g?' b*- 
87° 51' and 88® sj' E., with an area of 510 si]U.tre mile.s. Jloawh, 
Mhich is a se|sir.ite ni.igisienal charge, is for revenue purpose? sub- 
ordiiutc to llooonev Disirict, by uliirli it is bounded on the north; 
its western and eastern Ixiundaries' arc the Rfipn.’irny.m and tlic 
llooghly risers, which sc|)aratc it from Midnaporc and the Ti'cnty- 
four I'aiganas and meet .it its southern angle. 


The District is intersected from north to south by the DaMOUAR, 
which falls into the llooghly opposite Falt.l Point. There are many 
p. . . snull strc.inis trad natereourscs, the prino’iwl being 
aspects. Kana Daroodar, a tributaiy of the river of that 

name, which rises near T.lrafccswar in Hooglilv Dis- 


trict, and falls into the DStnodar at Amta ; the Sivraswatl, at one time 
the main chaiincl of the Ganges but now merely a branch of the 
Hooglily, which it leaves near Tribeiil and, after floning southwards 
through Howrah, rejoins at Sankrail; .'ind the Gaigh.ita Uakshi 
Kiial, which connects the Rupnar.iyan and D.lniodar. The District 
is studded svith depressions lying between the larger rivers, the most 
important being the K.’tj.tpur marsh between the Hooghly and 
Diimodar, which is now being gradually drained ; towards tlic south 
the country lies so low as to require protection by costly Government 
and priv.uc embankments. 
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The surface is covered with alluvhini, consisting cliiclly of sandy clay 
and sand. 

Tlie vegetation is composed almost exclusively of the aquatic and 
marsh plants to be met with in rice-flclds, sucli as JTydrUla, Utri- 
nt/aria, CaesuUa, or of those semi-spontaneous plants that form the 
village shrubberies of Central Itengal, such as Glycosmh, Trema, 
Unmr, Snltuntm, Dahm, Ltanoth, .and the like. Waste places are 
generally covered with a weedy vegetation; and one of the striking 
features is the extent to which such weeds as occur in these places 
are exotic so far as Bengal is concerned, many of them, such .is 
Scojiaria, Ascrafum, Evolmtlus tiittitmttlarhis, and Ptperomia fic/lndda, 
being originally natives of .\merica. 

AVild hog abound in the south, and a str.iy leopard is occ.istonally 
seen. 

Idumidity is high but the niinf.tll is rarely excessive, the .average 
yearly total being 57 inches, of «liicli 5-5 inches fall in May, 10-2 in 
June, 12 in July, 12.3 in August, and S-i in September. The climate 
resembles ih.at of C.ilcutUt and the Twenty-four I’arganas ; separate 
statistics of tcm])eraturc are not available. 

The District is subject to Hoods, owing to the sudden rising of the 
D.amodar and Bflpnar.lyan rivers ; and destructive inundations occurred 
in 1823, 1833, and tSC.). Ismbankmcnts were formerly maintained 
along both banks of the D.'imodar; but they were breached almost 
ever)' year, and those along the right bank were etenlu.ally abandoned 
in order to preserve those on the left bank of the river. In .'September, 

1 ijoo, an abnormal rainfall of 2.j inches in 48 hours caused extensive 
floods. Many cattle were drowned, and hundreds of houses destroyed, 
and the rice crop w.is ruined over an area of 1 50 square miles. Destruc- 
tive cyclones occurred in 1S32, 1S33, iS.j2, and 186.), the last wrecking 
several vessels on the Ilooghly. The great eaithquake of 1897 caused 
much damage to brick-built houses in Howrah city. 

llownih, with the rest of the Biirdw.an Division .ind the District 
of Birbhum, formed part of the old Hindu province of Ueng.il known 
as Kilrh, but very little authentic inform.ition exists Histo 
regarding its early history. The neighbourhood of 
Howrah city has long been a centre of European trade. When the 
Portuguese began to frciiucnt the Ilooghly river, about 1530, an 
important marl .s]jrang up at Hclor, close to Sibpur, where goods were 
transhipped from their vessels- into smidl bo.its in which they were 
carried to S.\'1g,\on', near the modern town of Ilooghly. Belor was 
abandoned towards the end of the sixteenth century in favour of 
Sut.anuti, the site of the modern CalculLa. In 1687 Job Charnock 
.settled temporarily at Ulubaria before he founded Calcutta. In 1819 
Ilooghly and Howrah were sep.ir.iicd from Burdwan, of which they 
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had previously formed part, and made into a separate District. Howiah 
is still an apanage of Hooghly for revenue purposes, but in 1843 it wat 
consdtuted a separate magisterial charge. 

The population increased from 635,878 in 187a to 675,394 in 1881, 
to 763,6*5 in 1891, and to 850,514 in 1901. Malaria is prevalent in 
rural areas otving to the bad drainage, and the mor- 
Population, cholera, dysentery, and diarrhoea is abo 

high. Details of the population in igor for each subdivision are shoro 
below 
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Kotc.— U laliaraL town fuu iKcn crc&led a maniclpality since tl>e Censes of 1901. 


In tgor a filth of the population was urban, dwelling in the tvo 
towns of Howrah and Bally, which are industrial suburbs of Cal- 
cutta. In the whole District there are i,668 persons to the square 
mile; excluding Howrah and Bally the density is 1,351, which is still 
greater than that of any other District in Bengal. Nearly half the 
inaease in the decade endmg rgoi was due to the exceptional 
expansion of Howrah City, Howrah gains largely by immigration 
from all the neighbouring Districts, except Caleiftta, and also from 
the United Provinces and Bihar. Most of these immigrants are 
attracted by the mills, iron-works, and other industries in Howrah 
city, and barely a third of the inhabitants of this busy manufacturing 
centre are District bom. The local vernacular is the dialect of Central 
Bengal. Hindus number 672,544, or 79 per cent, of the total, and 
Muhammadans 175,123, or 20-6 per cent; among the remainder are 
2,588 Christians. 

Nearly all the Muhammadans are Shaikhs, while Kaibarttas 
(231,000), the great race-caste of Midnapore, constitute more than 
two-thirds of the Hindus. Brahmans (52,000) and the semi-aborip- 
nal Bagdis (73,000) are also numerous. Of the total population, 4* per 
cent are supported by agriculture, 26 per cent by industries, 2-3 per 
cent by commerce, and 3-7 per cent by the professions. The propoi^ 
tion of agriculturists is lower, and that of the industrial population 
higher, than in any District outside Calcutta, many of the people, even 
in the rural areas, going daily to work in the metropolis. 

The majority of the Christians are Europeans and Eurasians 
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employed in Howrah city; and in igoi native Christians numbered 
only 579. The Churcli of England Znnfina Mission maintains three 
girls’ schools in Howrah attended by 327 pupils, and a Baptist Mission 
and a branch of the O.xford University hlission also work there. The 
Cliurch Missionary Society support-s a resident missionary for evangel- 
istic work among the Hindi-speaking population. A small American 
Mission belonging to a community oilling itself ‘The Church of God’ 
is established in Ululuria. 


The agricultural sl.itisiics for 
below, in square miles: — 

1903-4 

are shown 

Agriculture 

Sn|y lit Moll. { 

Total. 

] Cnli»aii-J 1 
1 

Cultiinlilc 

IFournb . . . . | 

175 

1 .'s ; 


Ubtb.ltK') . ■ • • I 

357 

1 no 

16 

Totfll 

510 
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Owing to the silt deposited by the risers, the soil is very fertile. The 
sl.iple product is rice, the ss inter crop being hs far the most important, 
hut wheat, barley, inai/e, niustard, jute, and hemp are also grown. 
I’odder is abundant, though there arc few regular pasture-grounds. 
A market held at Uluh.lria every Saturday is largely frequented by 
tlealers in cattle and poultry, ."sis f.iirs are held to tihieh ngriculiural 
produce is brought for sale, the chief being the Ram Krishna 1 aram- 
h.ans.1 M(Ar. The District is not liable to f.imine, and the people as 
a whole arc so well off that there is no need for advances under the 
Ijoans Acts, cvcepl when the crops arc damaged by floorls. 

•I'be Howmb, RaJ.'ipur, and B.irajal.i dmin-ige schemes desenbed 
below serve also for irrigation purposes in jc.irs of drought, when 
water is let in from the rivers. Some lands on the Kinks of the 
Kana D.'iinodar are iirc.i.sionally watered from the Enr.N Cakai.. 

Domestic imliistriM are few .and unimportant. Hand-m.ade paper 

of an inferior iiuality is produced on a siiwll scale in the Amt.i l/ia a. 
Silkwonns arc .still rc.ircd in some p.arts, the lhrc.ad and 

hein" taken to Calcutta and Ohrit.ll for s.ilc ; but the jammunientions. 
industry is dying out, the animal v.ahie of the silk 
being estimated at only Us. 12,500. Earthenware articles are made 
throughout the District, and the pottciy of .S.inkMil, 1 .ilihal Uian li- 
,mr and Bally has a local repute, the annual out turn being v.dued at 
Rs \ 1 7,030. Tiles .are made at Barrackpiir in the Bally Mmm. 

iti;, iMmme indi.slrie.s arc insignifie.ml. the «sc is f.ir otherwise 
with industries dependent on European methods and worked with 
Fiironean canital 'I'hc hank of the Mooghly is lined with no less 

mills 9 jiite-mills, 7 jme-presses, 2 i>aper-imlls, 3 nour-mills. 5 
voi.. .'till. '■ 
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way workshop's, 4 engineering workshop?, 4 iron-works, 4 rope-norl:', 

4 dockyard?, 2 sall-criisliing mills, a priming press, lime-worb, md 
cement-works. In 1903-4 the cotton-mills contained 176,109 spindles, 
employed 4,400 hand?, and turned out iS, 000, 000 lb. of good? rained 
at 56 lakhs. The jute-mills with 84,000 spindles and 4,060 looms 
employed S7,ooo hands, and manuractured goods to the value ot 
351 lakhs. The paper-mill? at Bally produced p.ipcr worth 13J lalb. 

In addition to the larger iron-works mentioned above, 16 small 6niis 
managed by native .agency purcluisc pig-iron and .scrap-iron in Calcutta, 
and manufactHre weights, sugar-cane presses, rollers, bolts, pkint tor 
oil- .and jute-mills, building .and carri.age malcnal, railings, iron safes, 
5 rc., the out-turn being valued in 1901 at r.39 lakhs. Bricks ate 
evtensively m.anuracturcd along the right bank of the Ilooghly and 
the B.ally Khal, where 9r brick-fields employ 2,660 hands and prodnre 
an out-turn valued at nearly 4 lakhs. About a third of the brick-field! 
are worked by native methods, but the use of pug-mills and Bulfs 
IMtcnt kilns is spreading. 

For commercial putyiosc.? the District forms part of Calcutta. 
Howrah city is the terminus of the East Indian and Bengal-NSgpnr 
Railways, which connect Calcutta with Upper India, with Bombay, 
and with NSgpur and Mtidras. The cirief articles of export ate rice, 
vegetables, bctel-lc.'if, sugar-cane, wheat, flour, coco-nuts, 
hides, cotton cloth, cotton twist, silk, bricks, and ropes. The cliief 
imports are ricc^ wheat, pulses, oilseeds, Eiirope.'m piece-goods, 
kerosene oil, jute, hemp, ghi, sugar, spices, cotton, cotton wist 
•and yarn, wine and other liquors, salt, tobacco, timber, iron, straw, 
potatoes, shoes, and glass. The chief centres of trade are Howrah 
C iTV, Bally, GiiusukI, Salkiiia, Sankraii, Ulubaria, and A.mta. 

Besides the tsvo great railways mentioned above, the Howrah- 
ShcakliSla and Howrah-Amta IJght Raihvays have opened out tracts 
in the north and north-west which were formerly difficult of access. 
An extension of the Amta line from Jagatballabhpur to Champadanga 
has been sanctioned. Tire grand trunk road leading north from 
Sibpur, and the Orissa trunk road, which in this District runs from 
Ulubaria to the Rlipnaray.an river, are maintained from Provincial 
funds, their aggregate length in the District being 25 miles. Exclusive 
of these and of the roads within Howrah and Bally municipalities, the 
District contains 117 miles of road, of which 35 are metalled, and 441 
miles of village tracks. 

Before the opening of the Cuttack branch of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway, the Midnapore Canal formed the main route between 
Calcutta and Midnapore. The first two reaches of this canal, running 
westwards from Ulubaria on the Hooghly to the Damodar and thence 
to the Rflpnariiyan, lie within the District. The two latter rivers 
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are also connected by the Gaighata Bakshi Khal, an improved 
natural waterway. Other navigable channels are the Bally Khal, 
which runs from the Dankuni marsh into the Hooghly at Bally and 
forms the mmn outfall of the Dankuni drainage, and the Sankrail, 
KalsSpa, Mithakunda, and Pukuria KhSls. Inland navigation is 
carried on in small country boats ; and daily steamer services connect 
Calcutta with Rajganj, Ulubaria, Ghatal (via Ulubaria), and Kalna 
(via Bally and Uttarpara), all of which serve places within the Dis- 
trict. 


It has already been mentioned that Howrah, when made a separate 
magisterial charge, continued for revenue purposes to form part of 
Hooghly. Land revenue and cesses are still paid ... 
there; but the Magistrate of Howrah has been ^ “wistration. 
appointed a Deputy-Collector and declared independent of Hooghly 
with regard to excise, land acquisition, salt, income-tax, treasury, and 
stamps. He is assisted by a staff of one Joint-Magistrate and three 
or four Deputy-Magistrate-Collectors, while another Deputy-Collector, 
assisted by a Sub-Deputy, is in charge of the Ulubaria subdivision. 
Howrah city is the head-quarters of an Assistant Inspector-General 
of railway police. 

The administration of civil justice is controlled by the District Judge 
of Hooghly. The District shares with Hooghly a Small Cause Court 
Judge, assisted by a Registrar, for the disposal of petty money claims, 
and there are five Munsifs, of whom three are stationed in Howrah 
city, and one each at Amta and Ulubaria. Sessions cases are tried by 
the Additional Judge of the Twenty-four Patganas. Howrah, with its 
large labour force and fluctuating population, is a convenient centre 
for criminals ; and it is largely frequented by professional thieves from 
up-country. 

The approximate rent paid by the actual cultivator to his immediate 
landlord is Rs. 13 per acre for rice lands, Rs. *6 for sugar-cane 
fields, Rs. 22 for jute lands, and Rs. 16 for autumn rice lands. The 
land revenue and cess accounts are included in those of Hooghly 
District, and it is only in recent years that those for revenue from other 
sources were made separate. The latter amounted to Rs. 4,06,000 
in 1901— 2 and to Rs. 4,62,000 in 1903—4. 

Outside the municipal towns of Howrah, Bally, and Ulubaria, 
local affairs are managed by a District board, with subordinate local 
boards at Howrah and Ulubaria. In 1903-4 the income of the District 


board tvas Rs. 1,13,000, of which Rs. 39,000 was derived from rates; 
and the expenditure was Rs. 1,04,000, half of which was spent on 
public works. The Howrah District board was the pioneer in intro- 
ducing light railways in Bengal ; the railways from Howrah to Amta 
and to Sheakhala were constructed under a guarantee of 4 per cent. 
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interest on tlie rapitnl, ilic tnurrl nocitini: h.ilf of any profit' carnefi in 
cvccsi of tJiii amount. 'I'lic fioint li.is profilt-il li.intlsonicly hv ths 
former railw.iy. 

Tile eniKinknii'iit-s aloiij; the D.'iniodar and on tin* ‘tnith bnnk of ihe 
G.iiphrita Il.ikshi Kli.'il li.ivc a total Icnijtli of ,■57 miles, anil an- 
6 miles of hiLivi c:nli.inl!mcnt on the left lianfc of the M.’iil.itia Kliil 
l.arj;e atcai have he* 11 dminml liy the ILtj.^piir, Hnurali, anil IUmWA 
drainage schemes, the works consisting of dMinagc rliaatith ritli 
sluircs leading into the Ilooghly. These sirve al'o as a proterti-a 
against drought, as they affonl a nn-ans of irrig.ation in years of defici'.n! 
rainfall. 'J’hc Ilooghly is spannwl hy a (lontooii hridge. lOiirh is 
descrihed in the ■iriirlc on aiul the l).lm'Klitr and RCjv 

n'lr.'iyan h.nvc l>ci n bridged ne.ir their nioiillis hy the IJeiigal-NJgper 
Railway. At .sihpiir are sitititwl the l!o:anic.d Gardens, iihirti arc 
heaiitifnlly l.iid out along the Hmtglily and .ire .stocked ivitlt Iviih 
oniamental and useful pl.ints. They ssere foinidetl in 17SS. at the 
instance of (.hilonel Alexander Kyd, for tlic collection of plants 
indigenous to the eotiniry, and for the intnHluctiim and acclimatbalion 
of liireign siiccies. TItis olijcct luis been fully re.di/cd, and the 
gardens arc n centre of Imtanic science for all India. They cover 
S7S acres and contain a fine herlwrinm, a homnical lilirary, and 
momnnents to the first two Superintendents, Kyd .and Rosbutgh. 

'I'ltc District contains tS |H)licc .stations ami 14 outi>osts. 'ITic 
police force subordinate to the Diftricl Siiiierinteiulent in 1903 
(including extra (xilicc) consisted tif 5 inspectors, 55 sid>-insiicclors 
47 head const.ibics, and 68S constables ; there was al<o a rural police 
force of 132 daffadCirs and r,374 chwkidari. Tlierc w,ts one jwllccman 
to every o-S square mile of .area and to every 1,431 persons. Sub- 
sidi.ity jails at Ilownili city .and Uhih.'ria have an aggregate acconi- 
nuidation for fii prisoners. 

In igoi the proportion of literate |>cr.sons w.as 11.5 per cent, (ai-s 
malc-s and |.a females), the proportion for males being exceeded in 
Bengal only in the case of Calcutta. The total number of pupils 
under instruction was 33,200 in 1892-3 and 33,464 in 1900-1. In 
•9°3--li 39i3°' and 2,331 girls were at school, being respectively 
S9'6 and 3-7 per cent, of the children of school-going age. The 
number of educational in.stUutions, iiublic and priwite, in 1903 w.as 
940, including 58 sccondaty’, 829 primary, and 53 spcci.al schools. 
The expenditure on education was 3-62 kikhs, of which 1-48 lakhs was 
contributed by Government, Rs. 24,000 by the District board, and 
Rs. 6,000 by municiiKililies, while i-sS lakhs xvas derived from fees. 
The principal educational institution is the Civil Engineering College 
at Sibpiir. 

In 1903, excluding tlic General Hospital in Howrah city, the District 
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contained 5 dispciiiarics, of which i had accommodation for 9 in- 
patients; the cases of 25,000 out-patients and 169 in-patienU were 
treated, and 1,583 operations were iterformcd. The CNpenditurc was 
Ks. 9,000, of wliicli Rs. 200 was met from Government contributions, 
Ks. 3,000 front Local and lis. 1,300 from municipal funds, and Rs. 4,000 
from subscriptions. 

Vaccination is compulsory only witliin tlic municipal areas. Else- 
where vaccination is backward, and the number of successful vaccina- 
tions in 1903-4 was only 21,500, or 25 per 1,000 of the population. 

[Sir \V. W, Hunter, S/atis/ical Actount of Bengal, vol. iii (1S76) 
and C. N. Uanerjee, Aceount of Jlmerah, Pas! and Present (Calcutta, 
1S72).] 

Howrah Subdivision. — Head quarters subdivision of Howrah 
District, Hengal, lying between 22“ 30' and 22“ 42' N. and SS” a' 
and SS° *2' Is., with an arc.i of 173 square miles. The subdivision 
is a level plain, bounded on the cast by the Ilooghly river, and con- 
taining numerous suampy depressions farther inland. The population 
in 1901 was 431,257, compared with 366,296 in iSpr, the density being 
Sfl 93 persons per square mile. It conutin.s two towns, Howrah 
(population, 157,594), the he.id-quartcr.s, and H.m.lv (18,662); and 
365 villages. 

Howrah City. — Head-quarters of Howrah District, Dcngal, situated 
in 22° 35' X. .and SS® 21' E., on the right b.ink of the Hooghlyi 
opposite CalcutUi. The city, which stretches for 7 miles along the 
liank.s of the river and includes the important suburbs of Sibpur, 
Ghusuri, S.alkhin, and R.amkrishnapur, is now a great industrial suburb 
of Calcutta, of comparatively modem growth. In the sistecnlh century 
a market sprang up at Uctor, netir Sibpur, where the Portuguese used 
to tranship their goods from their .sea-going vessels into the small river 
cr.ift which ascended the Ilooghly to .Sritg.ion. Towards the end of 
the century Iletor w.is deserted in favour of Sflt.anuti, the site of the 
modern Calcutta. In 1785 Howrah w.as a small village held by one 
Mr. Lovett, who found it .so unprofitable that he [ictitioncd to be 
allowed to relinquish it. The Naw-tb Na/.im’s aitillcry park was at one 
time .stationed here; and the artillery priictising ground is shonn in 
old maps, north of the railway, where the mo.st densely populated part 
of the city now is. The Govcmmcnl salt golds were located within 
the limits of the town, and it gradually grew in importance until in 
1843 it became the seat of a separate Magistracy. In 1853 a further 
impetus was given to its development by the establishment here of the 
terminus of the East Indian Railway, the first section of which ssas 
opened to tralTic in 1S54. In 1874 the pontoon bridge was opened, 
and the impioved communication with Calcutta thus afforded enabled 
many of the peoi>lc employed in the metropolis to reside on the right 
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bank of the Hooghly. Meantime, there had been a cominums 
development of various large industries conducted according to 
European methods, of which the rope-works at Ghusurl and Shalimar, 
founded a century ago, are probably the oldest. Then followed iron 
foundries and engineering works, and subsequently the rise of the jute 
and cotton-spinning industries, until at the present time there are no 
less than forty registered factories working within municipal limits. 

Excluding 13,715 persons in Bally, which then belonged to Hoaiah 
but has since been made a separate municipality, the population in 
1872 was 84,069, In 1881 it had grown to 90,813, and in 1891 to 
116,606, while at the Census of 1901 it was 157, S 94 , pf 35 P® '“f' 
more than in iSgt and nearly 87 per cent, more than in 1872. This 
rapid expansion is due almost entirely to the great industrial develop- 
ment that has taken place. The growing demand for labour has been 
met by immigration, about two-thirds of the inhabitants being imnii- 
grants, chiefly from up-country. More than 33,000 come from the 
United Provinces, and about 25,000 from Bihar. Among these 
foreigners there is an enormous excess of males, who outnumber the 
females in the ratio of 2 to r. They are for the most part operatires 
in the mills, who return home as soon as they can afford to do so. 
In the meantime, they live huddled together in crowded lodpng- 
houses. This overcrowding is not a necessary condition in Hoirrah, 
as there is ample room for building at no great distance from the 
centres of industry. It proceeds partly from the desire of the operatives 
to live as near as possible to their work, partly from their poverty which 
leaves them little to spare for rent, and partly from the pressure of 
municipal taxation which falls heaviest on huts and discourt^es the 
construction of new ones, unless there is a certainty of their being 
kept full of lodgers. With the exception of Calcutta, Howrah is now 
the most populous city in Bengal Of the total population, 73-6 per 
cent, are Hindus and 24.9 per cent. Muhammad^, while there arc 
2,282 Christians and 71 followers of other religions. 

Howrah was constituted a municipality in 1862, The income during 
the ten years ending igor-2 averaged 5.86 lakhs, and the expendimre 
5.40 lakhs. The rapid growth of the population has led to a great 
increase in the value of house property and land, and the income has’ 
more than doubled during the decade, amounting in 1903-4 to 9-71 
lakhs, of which 1-83 lakhs was derived from a tax on houses and 
property, 1.49 lakhs from a conservancy rate, 1.33 lakhs from a water 
rate, Rs. 55,000 from a lighting rate, Rs. 12,000 from a tax on vehicles, 
and Rs, 52,000 as rent from lands and other municipal property. 
Tlie incidence of taxation was Rs. 3-6-6 pet head of the population. 
In the same year the expenditure was 6. 10 lakhs, including Rs, 60,000 
spent on lighting, Rs. 97,000 on water-supply, Rs. 18,000 on drainage, 
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l\s. 1,79,000 on conservancy, Rs. 55,000 on roads, Rs. 17,000 on 
medical relief, and Rs. 5,000 on education. Portions of the city have 
been lit with g.-is for more than 25 years, and the system is being 
extended ; but the greatest recent improvement was the introduction 
in 1 896 of a filtered water-supply from water-works, filters and pump, 
ing stations h.aving been coiistnictcd at Serampore. The city had 
previously suficred very severely from water famines and cholera ; but 
since the opening of the water-works the former Iiave ceased, and the 
latter has not appeared in epidemic form. On the other hand, the 
general de.ilh-rato has risen. The city lies low, and the amount of 
stagnant water has greatly increased since the water-works were 
opened. It is in urgent need of an efficient system of drainage. The 
municipality maintains 50 miles of metalled and 4 miles of nnmcUillcd 
roads. 

Howrah is the terminus of the East Indian and the Bcngal-NiSgpur 
Railwny.s, which bring down the coal and other products of the western 
Districts and connect (Calcutta with the genera! railway system of Upper 
India and the Peninsula. It is also the terminus of the IIowrah-Amtil 
and llowrah-Shcakhfda Light R.ulways. It is connected with Calcutta 
by a floating pontoon bridge Cai-cutm). The chief public 
buildings arc the Magistrate’s office, the civil courts, the District board 
and inuniciixti offices, the Hoar.ih Gcncr.il Hospital, the Sibpur Civil 
Engineering College, and the Howrah District school. The jail has 
accoinmodation for iS convicted and 31 under-trial prisoners. 

For jwlicc purposes the town is divided into 3 thanas, Hownxh, 
Golabiiri, and Sibpur; and the force in 1904 consisted of 3 inspectors, 
5 sub-inspectors, 18 head constables, and 345 constables. 

'Phe prinei]}nl educational institution is the Civil Engineering College 
at Sibpur, which occupies the buildings and premises of the old 
Ilishoji’s College, since transferred to Calcutta. Tire college contains 
four dcp.artmcnls. In the Engineer dep.irtmenl, the course extends 
over four year:;, after which the pupils have to undergo a further 
period of one year’s practical training under the Public R’orks depart- 
ment to obtain the final college ccrtific.ite ; a certain number of the 
successful graduates receive appointments in Government service. 
The course in the Apprentice dc|)artment lasts for five years, but those 
lc.aving after three and a half years arc entitled to third-grade over- 
seer’s certifioites. The Artisan class is chiefly for the benefit of sons 
of mis/ris (carjicnters), and a stipend of from R. i to Rs. 3 a month 
is given to those who turn out satisfactory work. The Agricultural 
class is to be tr.insfcrrcd to the Imperial Institution at Pusa. The 
total number of jiupils under iiistniction in 1903-4 was 386, and the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 1,50,000, of which Rs. 1,28,000 was met 
from Provincial funds and the iMlance fiom fec.s. 
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■|'lif HoumIi Ccncr.it U>»s|)il 3 l iis bwl', .uitl in i,S^Sm 
|i,i(icnt'. mid ij.ooo ni>i titro iiiMltd, .md 1 , 5 ;! <i|tcMiiw 

«etc iiorforincd. 'I'ln; c\|)cndituri; aiiimiiilcd to K-i. 54 , 000 , of nhi'i 
Uh. (i,ooo w.is romtiiiiiii d liy Govortinionl, K'. »0|OS3 from 
riiiuK, }(s. 5,os9 froiii iniiiiii;i|M) fiiiuK, mid Jis. p,o3o froni >!i'> 
3rriplioii'.. 

Hfinhlung (lliirmtM.-, 7 '/i(iA'«).— S1.1W in the rvntra! dhi'ionof tl,' 
.''ouiliern Sli.inSi.iti.s, Iliiriii.i, lyiiii; JiciHCcn it/ 5.1' .'ind :o‘ si'S'.jikI 
Vi* 7' ‘'I'd 97* -9* J'”-i "idi mi area (iin'Utding the dcjiL'iidciifirt of Tsm- 
li|i.ik or 'I'uhul, .Hid l,.ikniungor l,3ni.'iing)iif .173 Mjuarc miles. On the 
north it is huiiiidcd liy W.injiii, Mongiuwn, and Mongsit ; on the tait 
liy Miuskmai, from «hich it !•. Iiy tin; Nam I’a^n ; on ik 

■•.outli by K.'iretini ; .ind on the «f.t by MoiigjMi, .S.ikoi, Xanilnk, .tsd 
Satiika. Over ilio oonirc and c.wcrn li.ilf of the iti.Mn State cMtr.di 
a plateau, iibnut 4,000 feet ahore the •>ia, fnriiictl of thinly irood'-d 
rolling dottiis. 'I'lds is the piosjicroiis ■rauiigthii tract. Tlic teu 
t1e|icndeiu'ies are in the .soiitii, are Iniv-lj-ing, and .ire in>ntily popiilaltd 
bj Sliatis. In the south is a Miiall forest .ire.i, Hhieli mi' n’orked 
till reecnlly. 'nic forest retenuc in 190.) luiiounted to Rs. i,;4S. 
.\ certain aniount of ll.it rice 1,111(1 is irrigated from the Taiiihpil 
itream by me.ins of water-tt heels; but most of the rice is groan on the 
hill'slojics til tile e.ist on tlie /iwnj;)iii workid by the Taiingtlni', "tia 
also eulinatc tnitiierous hoineste.id g.irdetis. I,css im|x>rtant crops 
arc oilton and tub.icni. ’riie |iopiilntitiii in lyoi was ro,584, di'- 
tribiited in ijy (ill.igcs. Of iliis total, classified aceinding to tin! 
langiMgc spoken, y.fiiO were Tamigtlius, j,tsO Shaiis, and the re 
mainder I'adanngs and K.ireiis. Nearly .ill the inhabitants arc 
Iliiddhists. llvihtung nuj be looked u|>on as the head-(|ii.irlers of 
the Taimgtlni race in tlie siiaii SLites. The .\fjo/.i, who is a 'J'aungthu. 
has his residence at laiiput (population, sir), in the north of tlicSt.iie, 
connected by a country track with the main Southern Sh,in States 
e.irt-road. ’I'ho revenue in 1903 -4 amoimted to Rs. 15,500 (nearly ail 
from ihaihamititx) ; and the chief items of espemliturc were Rs. O,o 30 
trihutc to the Itritish Government, R.s. 4,700 spent on [ay and 
administration, Rs, 3,(100 criKlitcd to the privy purse, and Rs. i,soo 
spent on public w orks. 


Hsamonghkam (Burmese, Thanmkan or Tkamaint^karX-Oxtn of 
the largest States in the Myclat division of the Soutlicm Shan States, 
Burma, lying between 20” 26' and 20' 50' N. and 96“ 27' and 96“ 47' E., 
with an area of 297 square miles. It is bounded on the iiortli Iiy Kyong 
and 1 oila ; on the east by Mawnang and a circle of Vmvnghwe : on the 
south by part of ’h awmghwc and by Imiinaw and Imwii; «nd on tlic west 
b}’ the Yamctbin and Moiktila Districts of Upper Bunna. Vbaiit 7 eoo 
acres are under ctillivalion. Rice is llie chief crop, grown mainly in 
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taungyas ; thanalpet is an important product, and the cultivation and 
export of potatoes is on the increase. The population of the State in 
1901 was 12,561, distributed in 196 villages. About 6,000 of the total 
were Danus (of mixed Burmese and Shan origin), 4,500 Taungthus, 
and the remainder Shans and members of other hill tribes. The 
residence of the Myoza is at Hsamonghkam (population, 531), in 
the centre of the State, near the main road from Thazi to Taunggyi. 
It is the head-quarteis of the Assistant Superintendent in charge of the 
Myelat division. The revenue in 1904-5 was Rs. 16,000 (mainly from 
thathameda, but also including land revenue). The tribute to the 
British Government is Rs. 8,300. 

Hsawnghsup (Burmese, Thaungdnt).— Shan State within the limits 
of the Upper Chindivin District, Upper Burma, over which the Deputy- 
Commissioner of that District exercises a certain control. It lies almost 
wholly to the west of the Irrawaddy, between 24® 5' and 24° S 6 ' N. and 
94° 22' and 94° 43' E. On the north it is bounded by the Homalm 
township ; on the west by Manipur ; and on the east and south by the 
townships of Paungbyin and Tamu. The main hill system of the Upper 
Chindwin District commences in the extreme north of the State, and 
covers the greater portion of it ; between this range and Manipur is the 
upper end of the Kabaw valley, in which the old capital of Thaungdut 
is situated. A few hamlets lie in this valley, but otherwise the popula- 
tion of the State is confined almost entirely to the villages on the 
Chindwin, one of which is the capital, Thaungdut (population, 868). 
The rest of the country is dense forest. Previous to annexation 
Hsawnghsup had been a vassal State of Burma, and the Sawbwa ruling 
in 1886 was friendly to the British, and remained loyal throughout the 
Wuntho rebellion, although related to the Wuntho Sawbwa. The area 
of the State is about 579 square miles, and the population (estimated at 
6,200 in 1897) was found to be 7,471 in T901. Of this total, 57 per cent, 
are Shans, 35 per cent. Burmans, and the remainder Chins, the whole 
being distributed in 84 villages. Under the Sawbwa are myo-oks in 
charge of townships, who are responsible for the revenue, civil, and 
criminal administration of their charges. Regular taxes were first 
imposed in 1890, and under the present Sawbwa thathameda is levied 
at Rs. 10 per household. There are no other taxes. The revenue 
amounts to about Rs. 8,000, Rs. 400 being payable as tribute to the 
British Government. Order is kept by a force of about 30 police, armed 
with guns and das. There is a small export of paddy. 

Hsenwi, North (Burmese, Thehmi ). — A Northern Shan State, 
Burma, lying between 22° 37' and 24° 9' N. and 97° 14' and 98° 55' E., 
with an area of 6,330 square miles. It lies, for the most part, west of 
the Salween, and is bounded on the north and east by China; on the 
south by the Wa Stales east of the Salween and by South Hsenwi west 
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of it; and on the west by the Hstpaw, Tawngpeng, and Miingmit States 
and Bhamo District. The greater part of the northern section is a mass 
of hills inhabited by Kachins ; Falaung villages are numerous in places, 
and a good many Chinese settlements are scattered about. Even here, 
however, a number of valleys under rice cultivation remain in the hands 
of the Shans, The tians^ ahveen portion of this northern area foms 
the rugged district of Kokang, where most of the inhabitants ate Chinese. 
The southern half of the State is at a much lower level, and has more 
flat land, along the valleys of the Nam Tu and its tributaries. Thb b 
the most valuable part of the States and is inhabited almost entirely by 
Shans, with isolated circles of Kachins and other hill tribes. Thevallqr 
of the Shweli along the northern border is fertile and peopled by Shans. 

North and South Hsenwi did not exist as separate States before 
t888. The old State of Hsenwi included, besides North and South 
Hsenwi, the present Southern Shan States of Kehsi Mansam, Monghsu, 
Mongsang, Kenglon, and MSngnawng, and exercised a suzerainty mer 
Manglon and its dependencies across the Salween. The principality 
disintegrated, however, in later Burmese times into five divisions, each 


under an independent ruler or more than one ; and in king Thiba»’'s 
time it had fallen into a hopeless state of disorder, in consequence of 
the rebellion of Sang Hai, a subordinate official, whose relations had 
been murdered by the Sawbwa Hseng Naw Hpa in 1855. At the liioo 
of the annexation of Upper Burma, Hsenwi was divided into three 
camps. The northern portion of the State was in the hands of Hkun 
Sang Ton Hung, one of Sang Hai’s followers and his successor. In 
the southern portion a man named Sang Aw, commonly knonii as the 
1 a-ok-chok, had obtained the upper hand. The titular Sawbwa, Nan 
Hpa, was at this time in shelter at Mongsi in the north. He, however, 
had his supporters ; and on the lall of Mandalay, his son, Naw Mbng, 
arrirtd on the scene and occupied Lashio. Intestine hostilities folloncd 
urmg 1887 ; but in 1S88 a British column arrived at Hsemri, and a 
conference at MOngyai resulted in the division of the State into North 
and STOth Hsenwi, the former being allotted to Hkun Sang Ton Hung 
and the lattw to Naw Mdng. The Pa-ok-chok died in the follow- 
ing year, and a rebellion, headed by members of his family, was 
promptly suppressed by British intervention. In iSgs-z the Kachins ■ 
rose agamst the Sawbwa of North Hsemri, and the tracts inhabited by 
hem are now directly administered by a British officer. Since then 
here have been no senous distmbanccs. The population of the Stale 
m 1901 (excluding Kokang, which, like the rest of the trans-Salween 
country, was omitted from the census operations) was 118,325, Shans 

5 , 000 . 1 he number of villages (excluding the ■estimated - tmet) was 
939- riiu Kachm hill tracts arc under a civil officer at Kutkai, north 
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of Lashio, ^vho is also adviser to the Sawbwa in hib administration of 
the rest of the State. The capital is Hsenwi (population, 1,305), north 
of Lashio, on the Nam Tu river, in the centre of the State. Lashio 
itself is in the State, and other places of importance are : Namhkam 
(population, about 2,000), a trade centre in the north-west close to the 
borders of Mdngmit, B^mo, and China; and Mdngsi and Tawnio, 
farther to the east. The revenue of the State in 1903-4 was Rs. 9r,ooo, 
mainly from thaihameda. The tribute payable to the British Govern- 
ment until 1907 has been fixed at Rs. 10,000; the other items of 
expenditure in 1903-4 were Rs. 30,000 spent on publicworks, Rs. 25,000 
on administration and salaries, and Rs. 22,000 devoted to the privy 


purse. 

Hsenwi, South (Burmese, Theittni ). — A Northern Shan State 
Burma, lying between 22° 4' and 23° 1' N. and 97° 43' and 98® 39' E., 
with an area of 2,400 square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
North Hsenwi ; on the south by Manglon and the Southern Shan State 
of Kehsi Mansam ; on the east by the Salween, the Wa States, and 
West ManglSn ; and on the west by Hsipaw and North Hsenwi. The 
State is practically bisected by the huge upland mass of Loi Leng and 
the spurs extending south from it. Apart from thts, it consists of broken 
hilly country or open rolling downs, the latter chiefly in the east of the 
State. It is watered by numerous streams, the most important being 
the Nam Fang, a tributary of the Salween. The cultivation consists of 
iaungyas and level rice-fields in about equal proportions. Besides rice, 
cotton, sugar-cane, and a little poppy are grown on the hill-slopes ; and 
there are gardens in each village. The history of the State has been 
narrated in the article on Hsenwi, North. The population in 1901 
was 67,836, distributed in g6i villages. The predominant race is the 
Shan, numbering 60,169, In the more hilly tracts are Kachms and 
Palaungs, numbering 2,320 and 2,568 respectively; and a number of 
Chinese villages contain altogether r,4o6 inhabitants. The rest of the 
population consists of Butmans, Lisaws, and Was. On a tributary of 
the Nam Pang, in the east of the State, is Tangyan, the head-quarters 
of the Assistant Superintendent in charge of South Hsenwi and Ma.nglon. 
The capital is Mongyai (population, 579), situated in a fertde plain in 
the south-west. The revenue in 1903-4 amounted to Rs. 71,000 
(entirely thathameda). Of this sum Rs. 20,000 was paid as tribute to 
the British Government, Rs. ig.ooo went towards administration and 
salaries, Rs. 18,000 to the privy purse, and Rs. 14.000 towards pubhc 

H[Spaw (Burmese, r/«W).-One of the Northern Shan 
Burma, lying between 2r® 56' and 22® 56' N. and 96® *3 and 9^ o E.. 
with an area of S,o86 square miles. It is bounded on the n y 
Ruby Mines Dilrict and the Stales of Mbiigmit and Tawngpeng; on 
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ilic cast by North anti South llsciwi; <jn the south by the Southern 
Shan States ; and on tlic west by Mandalay District, from which it 
is separated for some distance by the Nam I'ai river. It is dhided 
into four sub-States: ll.slpaw proper in the centre and north-east, 
llsumhsai in the south-west, Monglmig in the north west, and Mong- 
lung in the soulh-e.ist. The main Stale lies on the geological fault 
which runs c.isl and west from the Salween at Kunlong to near the 
rini of lire Shan table land at the Gokteik gorge, and the face of the 
country is here broken up into a mass of not very well defined ridges 
and spurs. The chief j>lain hand is in the ssalley of the Kara lit near 
llsipaw, and the Py.iwnpg.mng-Xawiigjreng .strath south-west of the 
Liipital of the State. The other sallcys are insignificant. The country 
is drained by the Xain Tu, wliieli, on the southern border of the .State, 
runs in a deep gorge about 2,000 feet below the gener.d Ics’cl of the 
country. One of the chief natural fcaliiro of the Slate is the Gokteik 
gorge, down uhich flows .1 small tributary of the Xani lu. 
rice is grown on the hills and *«et’ rice in the v.dleys. Other CTop> 
cultis'atcd are se.s.imum, the tkanai tree (the le.if trf whicli is U'cd for 
cig.ir-wra|)pcr.s), cotton, ginger, and, in wliat is known lus the Kodaung 
tract in tire west .and north-west, tea. 'I'he [(resent Sawhwa of n.sljMw 
is the grandson of .S.ao K)'a Tun, who wtis a[)j)()intcd Sawbwa by king 
Mindon ns a reward for his assisUnce in removing I’.ig.m Min from 
the liurmc.se throne. 'I'lie Slate submitted to the Britisii after the 
occupation of kfnndalay in rSSfi. The S.iwbwa, llfcun Saing by tnme, 
liad fled, before tlic [icr.scrutions of king Thib.iw, to .Sian> and Rangoon, 
sdierc he sv.xs imprisoned in 1882 for omsing the death of two of his 
servants. On his release he look refuge for a wliile in Karenni ; and 
at the time of annesation, tuning obtained assistance from Siiwlap.aw, 
the chief of Karenni, he proceeded to Ilsijviwand regained liis throne 
in time to be the fust Shan chieftain svibmiiting to the Hvilish rule. 
In recognition of this e.irly submission, lie was rewarded with the 
sub-States of Monglong, Mungtiiiig, and Hsiimhsai, which were added 
to lIsTpaw proper. He visited England in iStjg, and was succeeded in 
igo2 by his eldest son, who Iiad been jiartly educated in England. 
The population of the State in igor was 104,700, distributed in i,6Gi 
vilKigcs. lly far the greater [lortion (npprosimately go,ooo) are Slians;. 
Burm.ms and Danus (mainly in the Ilsumlis.'ti sub-State) numbered 
about 10,000 ; .and in the hilly Kodaung tract arc Piilaungs (about 
3,000). The rest of the po]}u 1 .ation consists practically of Kiichins and 
natives of India. The capital is Hsipaw (population, 3,656), situated 
134 miles from Mandaka)’, in the middle of a hill-girt valley on the 
banks of the Myitnge river, over which a bridge is in course of con- 
struction. llsipaw is one of the prlncijxil towns on the Mand.al.ay- 
Lashio railway, and is the head-quarters of an AssisLant Superinten- 
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dent of the Shan States, whose residence, close to the Sawbwa’s haw 
or palace, overlooks the Myitnge river. The revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,43,000, towards which thathameda contributed Rs. 1,76,000; 
opium, liquor, and bazar fees, Rs. 78,000 ; and land tax, Rs. 58,000. 
The expenditure in the same year included Rs. 1,45,000 spent on 
administration and salaries, Rs. 77,000 on public works, Rs. 24,000 
contributed to the privy purse, and Rs. 70,000 tribute to the British 
Government. 


Hubli Taluka. — Central iiihiha of Dharu-ar District, Bombay, lying 
between 15° 10' and 15“ 30' N. and 75° 2' and 75“ 27' E., with an 
area of 311 square miles. It contains one town, Hubli (population, 
60,214), the head-quarters; and 74 Ullages. The population in 1901 
was 124,258, compared with 1x8,182 in 1891. Hubli is the most 
thickly populated tdlukn in the District, with a density of 399 persons 
per square mile. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-6 
lakhs, and for cesses Rs. iS,ooo. The watershed of Southern India 
runs through the tahiha. Two small ranges of hills, Doddagudd and 
Buradsinglii, break the level of the plain. Between Bchatti and Hebsur 
lies a small tract which is said not to receive a good rainfall oftener 
than once in four years, and yet to repay the husbandman. The 
annual rainfall averages 29 inches. 


Hubli City {Hubbali at Pubbalist ‘old village ’).— Head-quarters ot 
the iahiha of the same name in Dhanvar District, Bombay, situated in 
15® 20' N. and 75” g' E., on the Southern Mahratta Railway. Hubli 
is the eighth city in the Presidency in size. Its population has been : 
(1872) 37,961, (iSSi) 52.595. and (1901) 60,214, 

including the suburbs (301). The population in the last year comprised 
39.835 Hindus, 17,516 Muhammadans, 902 Jains, and i,8og Chris- 
tians. Hubli was made a municipality in 1855. The income during 
the decade ending igoi averaged a little over a lakh. In 1903-4 the 
income was 1-56 lakhs, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 62,000), water 
rate (Rs. 15,000), and taxes on houses and lands (Rs. r 4 i 5 °°)- 
expenditure is chiefly devoted to collection charges (Rs. 28,000), 
public safety (Rs. 4,700), water-supply and drainage (R^ 14.300), 
conservancy (Rs. 16,800), education (Rs. 23,800), medical (Rs. 7,200), 
and public works (Rs. ro,ooo). Situated on the main lines of com 
munication to Harihar, Karwar. and Kumta, Hubh has become the 
centre of the cotton trade of the Southern Maratha country. Besides 
raw cotton and .silk fabrics, a trade in copper vessels, g^rain, salt, and 
other commodities is conducted on a large scale. There are two 

cotton-mills with 34,000 spindles. S !;;ro"S«ce 

Binning and pressing faclorie.s. and one workshop. The mi Is produce 

SaUy about 3.000.000 lb. of jnrn. valued at 13 ^ 

contains 37 ‘emples, 27 monasteries, 17 mosques, a Protestant 
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Christinn clnircli of ilio Gcrmnn Mifsion, and a Roman Catho’ic 
cliapci. The largc<;t and moit sub<itnntinl monastery is the Lingapt 
^flI[5avirad. 


HtiWi centres round a plain old stone temple to Bhaa-Snishanhi, 
svhich contains a Imgam, an image of Ganpati, and two or three olha 
smaller gods, and from an old Kanarese inscription seems to belong to 
the cles'cnth century. Old Ilubli is also locally called Rajar Hobs, 
that is, 'the Hubli m.adc by the Vijayanagar kings’ (1336-J565). la 
1547 Hubli was described as a place of trade in s-iltpetrc and im 
In 1673 it is mentioned .as a place of much wealth and of great tade. 
At this time Ilubli w.^s the scat of an English factoiy, which, mtb 
the rest of the town, w.is plundered by Ann.ijl Dattn, one of Siwji's 
generals. In 1675 it was conquered by Muhamm.id Saiyid Khin 
TSrln, a gcncnal of Aurangreb, who conferred upon Shah Sluhamnud 
Khiin, son of the general, who had been killed in the attack, the fort and 
district of Old or Rfiyar Hubli and the petty division of Devar HnblL 
In 1683 Sult.’tn Muazsim look Hubli and Dharw.’tr. Four years later 
the sardtshmukhi of the district of RSyar Hubli was conferred upon the 
Desai of Kittflr, who did not enjoy it long. In 1737 one Bassappi 
of Old Hubli built the town and fort of New Hubli. Huring the 
eighteenth century the T.Wn family .sulTcrcd from the contests between 
the MarUlli.ls and the rulers of Mysore. New Hubli seems to have 
fallen to the chief of Sdngli, by whom Old Hubli was held when if ws 
taken by General Munro in 1818. In 1830 New Hubli with some 
other villages and districts was ceded by the chief of SSngli in lieu of 
furnishing an annual contingent Hubli is a rnilitniy station in the 
Poona division of the Western Command. It contains a Subordinate 
Judge’s court, tvvo dispensaries, of which one belongs to the railway 
mmpany, a municipal middle school, two schools for Europeans and 
Eurasians, and ss other schools. 


hSchlv and twn (n Bengal 


^^‘‘dras. &t Hac-vri. 

Huken._yiliage m the Chtkodi tSbika of Belgaum District, Bom- 
I ^■’ 3 ° n-ilef north-nortlmst of 
thS f " a" with • 

Ldt I T, '”86 to'vn of Gokak by metalled 

On the outside of the village, to 

CMtuiy, including two domed tombs in the same style as those .at 

rihe furnished for .hi 

use of the Collector, or as a resthouse for travellers. A few miles to 

the east IS another large tomb of the same amhitecture. The IS 
IS abundantly supplied with good water by means of an underjr^und 
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pipe connected with a spring to the north-west. This system of water- 
supply dales from the period of Muhammadan rule. A municipality 
was established in 1854, but abolished in 1864. The town, which has 
sufTcred .severely from plague, contains a boy.s’ school with 1 10 pupils 
and a girls’ school with 46. In 1327 hruhammad bin Tughlak stationed 
officers here on his conquest of the Girnatic. On the ifughal de- 
struction of Bijapur in 1686 Hukcri was the only part of Belgaum that 
remained to the Marathas, and it continued to be held by an inde- 
pendent Desai, the ancestor of the present Vantamurikar. In 1763 
M.ldhu Rao Pe.shwa reduced the Hukcri De.sai and handed his district 
to the Kolhapur chief, who was deprived of it in 1769. In 179T 
Captain Moor found Hukeri a poor town. 

Hull. — Village in the Parasgad tahika of Belgaum District, Bombaj’, 
.situated in 15° 48' N. and 73° 12' E., about 5 miles cast of .Saundatti. 
Population (igor), 2,104. Tbc chief object of interest is a handsome 
but mined temple of Panchlingdeo, originally a Jain basH. Inside are 
a Lingayat inscription, a curious Niiga figure, and a Ganpati, probably 
brought from some other temple. Of three inscriptions at Huli, two 
belong to the reigns of the Western Cliiliikya kings, Vikram.lditya V 
(1018-42) and Somesvara II (1069-75), and one to the Kalachuri 
Ih'jjala (irSS~^' 7 )< li’c fall of Vijayanagar after the battle of 
Talikota (1565), I lull with various other places in Belgaum fell to the 
Navalgund chief Vitta Gauda. In 1674 I-hili fort is said to have been 
built by SivajI, and it is one of many recorded to have been held by 
him at the lime of his death. Mliilc in pursuit of Dhundia Viigh, 
General l\’ellcsley gave the garrison of Huli on July 30, rSoo, 
a promise of .safety on condition that they committed no aggression. 
On August r they plundered the b.nggage of a British force as 
it passed the fort on the march to .Saundatti, and on the aand 
Lieutenant-Colonel Capper attacked the fort and carried it by escalade. 
The villiige cont.ains a boy.s’ school with 82 pupils. 

Hullyfir. — Town in the Chikniiyakiinhalii talnh of Tumkfir District, 
Mysore, situated in 13® 35' N. and 76® 32' K., 14 miles from Chik- 
n.ayakanhalli. Population (tgoi), 1,228. Chalukya inscriptions and 
other remains indicate that the place may have been of importance in 
early time.s. In the sixteenth century it was held by the chiefs of 
Hfigalvadi. It was next included in tlic Mughal province of Sira, till 
subdued by Haidar All. The municipality dales from tSSo. The 
receipts and expenditure during the ten years ending igoi averaged 
Rs. 700. In 1903-4 they were Rs. goo and Rs. 1,200, respectively. 

Humclia.-- Village in the Nagar taiuk of Shimoga District, Mysore, 
situated in 13° 52' N. and 75® ra' E., 12 miles cast of N.igar town. 
The original name was Pomburchchh.a, .also called Patti Pomburclicliha, 
which at a later period became Hombucha. It was the capital of 
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with scrub jungle in places, and wild date-palms in the hollows. Much 
of the soil is rich red, with black soil in the north. Two ‘ dry crops ’ 
are raised in the year, especially in the south-west. Superior tobacco 
is grown near Bettadpur. Grazing is exceptionally good. 

Hunsur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name in 
Mysore District, Mysore State, situated in 12® t8 ' N. and 76® 18' E., on 
the Lakshmantlrtha, 38 miles west of Mysore city. Population (1901), 
6,673. It is the seat of the Amrit Mahal cattle-breeding estfiblishment, 
and till 1864 had a large tannery, blanket manufactory, and timber- 
yard, maintained by the Madras Commissariat. There are now 
extensive private coffee-pulping works and saw-mills, under European 
management. The municipality dates from 1872. The receipts and 
expenditure during the ten years ending igor averaged Rs. 6,000. In 
1903-4 they were Rs. 5,400 and Rs. 8,700, respectively. 

Hunza-Nagar. — Two small chiefships lying to the extreme north- 
west of Kashmir, on the banks of the Hunza river. Towards the 
north they extend into the mountainous region which adjoins the 
junction of the Hindu Kush and Muztiigh ranges ; in the south they 
border on Gilgit ; on the west Hunza is separated from Ashkuman and 
Yasin by a range of mountains; while the Muztagh range divides 
Nagar from Baltistan on the east. The inhabitants of both chiefships 
come from the same stock and speak the same language, but are not 
usually on good terms with each other. In Hunza the people are 
Maulais or Ismailis, followers of the Aga Khan, while in Nagar they 
are ordinarily Shiahs. 

Lying between these States and Gilgit are Chaprot and Chalt fort 
with some attached villages, which were long a source of contention 
between the rival chiefs. In 1877 the ruler of Nagar, with the 
assistance of the Kashmir Darbar, successfully occupied the disputed 
tract; but in 1886 ho was persuaded to withdraw his troops, which 
were replaced by a garrison from Ka.shmTr. In the same year Ghazan 
Khan, the Tham or chief of Hunza, was murdered by his .son Safdar 
Alt, who succeeded him and professed submission to the MahSrilja 
of Kashmir. The two chiefs combined in 1888, and ejected the 
Kashmir troops from Chaprot and Chalt, even threatening Gilgit; 
but both strongholds were reoccupied by the Kashmir forces after 
a few months. 

A British Agency was re-established at Gilgit in 1889; and the 
chiefs agreed to respect the control of the Agent, to allow free passage 
through their territory, and to stop raiding on the Yiirkand road and 
elsewhere, yearly subsidies being granted to them, besides the amount 
paid by the Kashmir State.. These engagements were not respected ; 
and in May, 1891, a combined force from Hunza and Nagar threatened 
Chalt, but dispersed on the arriral of reinforcements, later in the 
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year they refused to allow roads to be made to Chalt, extending to 
their own country, and it became necessary to dispatch troops against 
them. Nagar and Hunza were occupied, and the Tham of the former 
place submitted, while Safdar All, the Tham of Hunza, fled to Chinese 
Turlcistan. The subsidies were withdrawn, and a Political officer and 
railitaty force remained at Hunza till 1897 ; but in 1892 Muhammad 
Nazim Kh5n was installed as Tham.in place of his half-brother Safdar 
All, while the Tham of Nagar tvas reinstated. In 1895 subsidies were 
again granted by the Government of India and the Kashmir State, and 
in the same year both chiefs assisted in the relief of Chitral. Zafar 
Zahid Khan, Tham of Nagar, died in 1904 and was succeeded by his 
son Sikandar Khan. 

The chief of Hunza, w’ho claims Koskam and the Taghdumbash 
Pamir north of the Hindu Kush watershed, is permitted to exchange 
presents with the Chinese authorities in Kashgar, but these relations 
are under consideration. Both States are autonomous as regards 
internal aSairs, and acknowledge the suzerainty of the Maharaja of 
Kashmir, to whom they pay a tribute of nominal value. They furnish 
levies for the defence of the frontier, who receive pay from the 
Kashmir State, and are armed with Snider carbines, presented by 
the Government of India. 

Huzur Tahsil (i). — Head-quarters iahal of the Rewah State, 
Central India, lying between 24® 12' and 24® 43' N. and 81® t5' and 
81® 59' E., with an area of 1,201 square miles. The greater part 
lies in the alluvial plain north of the Kaimur Hills, a small section 
to the south of that range being in the hilly tract. It is watered by 
the Son and the Bihar, a tributary of the Tons, which meets the 
Bichia, another tributary, at the town of Rewah. Population fell from 
328,932 in 2891 to 316,139 in 1901. The /irAri/ supports 263 persons 
per square mile, and is the most densely populated in the State. 
There are two towns, Rewah (population, 24,608), the capital, and 
Govindgarh (5,022) ; and 975 villages. The soil is for the most 
part fertile, and cultivation is general. The land revenue is 2-9 
lakhs. 

Huzur Tahsll (2). — Head-quarters tahs'il of the Rampur State, 
United Provinces, lying between 28® 30' and 28° 59' N. and 78° 55' 
and 79® 11' E., with an area of 176 square miles. Population (1901), 
^ 7 f, 333 - There are 244 villages and one town, R.\mpur Cm' (popu- 
lation, 78,758), the State capital and /niinV head-quarters. The demand 
for land revenue in r 903-4 was Rs. 4,85,000, and for cesses Rs. 58,000. 
The high density of population, 1,013 persons per square mile, is due 
to the inclusion of the city. This fahsU lies in the centre of the State 
and is very fertile. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 131 
square miles, of which 8 were irrigated, chiefly from canals. 
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Hyderabad Assigned Districts . — Sec Uhrar. 

Hyderabad State'. — A Native State better known as the Domi- 
nions of Ilis Highness tlie Nizam, lying between 15° 10' and 
20° 40' N. and 74° 40' and 81° 35' E., with an 
area of 82,698 square miles. It forms a polygonal Physical 
tract occupying almost the centre of the Deccan 
]]l.itcau. lierilr and the Central Provinees touch it on the north, and 
the Khande.sh District of the Bombay Presidency on the north-west; 
on the south it is bounded by the Kistna and Tungabhadra rirers, 
which separate it from the Guntur, Kurnool, and Bellary Districts 
of Madras ; on the west it is bounded by the Ahm.idnagar, Sholapur, 
Bijfipur, and Dharaar Districts of Bombay ; and on the east by the 
Wardhii and Godflwri rivers, and the Kistna District of Madras. The 
State is equal in area to the Madras Presidency, minus the f'oroinandel 
Coast and Coimb.itore, or a little more than two and a half times 
the area of Ireland, or one and two fifths of the combined areas of 
England and Wales. 

The country is an c.xtcnsbe plateau, with an average elevation 
of about 1,250 feet above the level of the sea, but with summits 
here and there rising to 2,500 and even to 3,500 feet. It is divided into 
two largo and nearly equal divisions, geologically and cthnologically 
distinct, separated from each other by the rivers Manjra and 
Godavari, The portion to the north and west belongs to the trappean 
region, that to the .south and cast being granitic iind calc.-ireous. There 
is a corresponding agreement between the two ethnological elements. 
The trappean region is inhabited by Marath.ls and Kanarcse speakers, 
and the granitic country by Tclugu speakers. The trappean or black 
cotton soil country is a land of wheat and cotton; while Telingana, 
or the granitic region, is a land of rice and tanks. The dilTerence 
between these two tnicts is very marked. The trap or black cotton 
soil region is covered with luxuriant vegeUition, with cliffs, crags, and 
undulating hills. The soil resulting from the decomposition of trap 
is of a dark colour, and very fertile; and, being argillaceous, it retains 
moisture for a considerable time. In the granitic and calcareous 
region, on the other hand, the hills are bare of vegetation, but the 
plains are covered with scattered brushwood of every description ; 
dome-shaped hills and wild fantastic boulders and tors abound in many 
parts, giving the region a gloomy aspect. The soil derived from the 
decomposition of the granite is sandy, and does not retain moisture. 
Consequently the rivers in this region run dry during the hot season, 


> In 1905 tlie acIrainistr.Hivc units of llie Slate, from Divisions to /oMr, were com- 
nlctciy rcconstitutcil. The text generally refers to their constitution before the 
rearrangement, but the main ehangcs aie evplalncil in tiie paragraph on Adminis- 
tration anil in the inilividiial articles. 
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and this gives rise to the necessity of storing water in artificial 
reservoirs, known as tanks, with which the whole of the Telingana tract 
is studded. The surface of the country' has a general .slope from 
north-west to south-east, the main drainage being in this direction •, the 
country to the extreme north-west corner near Aurangabad has an 
average altitude of about 2,ooo feet above sca-lci'cl, falling imper- 
ceptibly to near 1,200 feet at RaichDr and to between 800 and 900 
feet ne.ar Kumool. 

The folloiving arc the chief hill and mountain ranges in the State. 
The Balaghat {&ata = ‘ upper,’ g/iSf = a ‘ mountain pass ’) is a range 
of hills which extends almost c.'ist and west from the Biloli iH/i/i in the 
cast of Nandcr District, through Parbhani, till it reaches Ashti, in BhTr 
District, with a length in Hyderabad of 200 miles and an average 
width of about 4^ miles. A spur of this range branches off through 
tracts lying between the rivers Sina, Manjra, and KSgna, extending 
from Ashti in Bhir District through Osmanabad, and terminating in 
Gulbarga District. A spur of the Baliighat runs between the rivers 
Godavari and Manjra, and passing southwards from the west of Biloli 
in Nilnder District reaches Kaulasin Indfir District. 

The SahyadriparTOt runs along the north, from Nirmal in IndQr 
District in the east, and passing through the District of Parbhani and 
the province of BerSr reaches Ajanta, and proceeding farther in a 
westerly direction enters the Bombay District of Khandesh. Its total 
length within the State is about 250 miles, for about 100 miles of which 
it is styled the Ajjanta Hills. 

Another range, known as the Jalna Hills, starts from the Daulatab.1d 
fort in Aurangabad District, and proceeds eastward os far as Jalna in 
the same District, and thence passes into Berar, having a length of 
r2o miles. 

The Kandikal Gutta, 50 miles in length, extends from Warangal 
District in a north-westerly direction through the Chinnflr fSM of 
Adilabad District. It is also called the Simapalli range. 

The principal rivers are the Godavari and the Kistna, with their 
tributaries the Tungadhadra, the Purna, the Penganga, the Manjra, 
the BhIma, and the Maner. There are, besides these, many other 
smaller streams, such as the Musi, the Windi, the Munair, and 
others. 

The Godavari enters the State at Phultamba in Aurangabad District, 
flows through it and the Districts of Parbhani, Niinder, Indflr, and 
Adilabad for a distance of goo miles, and changing its course at the 
north-east corner of Elgandal District, continues in a south-easterly 
direction for about 170 miles, forming the eastern boundary of El- 
gandal and Warangal Districts, until at Paranthpalli, in the latter Dis- 
trict, it enters the Godavari District of hladras. It is joined by the 
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Mfinjra, which rises in llio Patoda taluk of Blitr District, after a course 
of 3S7 niiics through Blilr, Osmiinabad, Uidar, Medak, Nandcr, and 
Indur Districts. 

I'hc Kistna crosses tiic border of the Bijapur District of Bombay at 
Echainpet in Lingsugur District, and taking a south-easterly course 
traverses the Districts of LingsugOr, Kaichilr, Malibubnagar, Nalgonda, 
and Warangal, forming the southern boundary of the last three Dis- 
tricts and consequently of tlie State. Its tributary, the Bhima, enters 
Hyderabad at Urchand in Gulbarga District from the Sholapur 
District of the BotnKiy Presidency, flows through Gulbarga and 
Rairhfir, and falls into the Kistna in the latter District. The Tunga- 
bhadra, another tributary of the Kistna, touches langsugur District 
at Madlapur, and flows in a north-c.isterIy direction until it reaches 
Kaichur District, whence it flows due cast until its confluence with the 
Kistna near Alatnpur in the same District. The Tungabhadr.i seiiarates 
I.ingsugQr and Raichfir from the Bell.iry and Kurnool Districts of 
Madras-. 


I'he I’engangS rises in the Sahyridriparvat and runs east along the 
north of Hydor.'ib.ld, separating Parbhani, N.’inder, and Sirpiir Tandiir 
(now .AdiDb.'id) Districts from the southern parts of Bertr. In Sirpur 
'landdr it flows along the western and northern borders until it falls 
into the A\’ardhil river, north of the R.Ijura taluk. 

This wirie expanse of country presents much v.iriety of surface and 
feature. In some parts it is mountainous, wooded, and picturesque ; 
in others flat or undul.iling. 'I'hc champaign lands arc of all descrip- 
tions, including many rich and fertile plains, much good land not yet 
brought under cultivation, and numerous tracts too sterile e\cr to be 
cultivated at all. ,\urang.'ibad District, besides its owes at Ajant,v 
and Ri.i/jua, presents a variety of scenic aspect not met with elsewhere. 
The country is undulating in p.irts, with steppe-like ascents in some 


jilaces and abrupt crags and clifls in others. 

Properly speaking there are no natural lakes in the State, but some 
of the arlif1ci.1l sheets of w.iter arc largo enough to deserve the name. 
These are reservoirs formed by throwing dams .icross the \alleys of 
small rivulets and streams, to intercept water during the rains for irriga- 
tion purposes, and they number thousands in the 'J’cling.lna tr.ict. 1 ho 
largo.stand most important is the Pakiiai. Laki; in the Narsampet 
of \\'arangal District, the d.im of which is s,ooo yards long, and holds 
up the w.iter of the river P.-iklird. Its area i.s nearly r3 square miles, 
and it.s length and breadth are rc.spcctivcly S,ooo and 6,000 yards. 

The geological formations of the iryder.lb.ad .State arc the rcce-nt and 
ancient alluvia, laterite, Deccan trail, Gondwaiia, Kurnool, and Cudda- 
pah, and Archaean. Those most lanjcly develojicd arc the Deccan 
trap and the Archac.ui, covering immense are.is in the north-western 
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and sdtuli castcrn jxirtKin*! of tlic lorriior)’ rcsjKictivcIy. Tlic Gond- 
w.lna rockv eMciul for a distance of 200 miles along tliosc portions 
<if the s-allcys of the Godavari and I’ranliita which form the north-east- 
ern frontier of the State. 'Hiough tlic main area of the Cuddajnh 
and Kurnool formations lies in the Madras Presidency, south of the 
Kistna, they are found in the s-allcy of that river along the south- 
eastern frontier for 150 miles, and again in the valleys of the Kistna, 
the Itlilma, and their trihutarics in the south-west. 

The oldest formation, the Archaean, consists largely of massive 
granitoid rocks, |iarticularly well developed round Hydcr.ihSd, svhich 
extend castwMrds past Khammamett as Air as the eastern comer of the 
.Stale, where the rocks hecome more v.iried and schistose, con- 
taining mica and homblcndic .schists, beds of magnetite, metamorphic 
limestones, and other rocks. Again, a great series of schistose rocks 
occurs between the Kistna and Tnngahbadm in the south-western Dis- 
tricts, which has been mapped and named as the Dli.1rw.1r system. 
This consists of hornhlendic, chloritic, and argillaceous schists', cpidio- 
rilcs, and beds of quartr, associated with vtiryiiig amounts of hematite 
and magnetite, repre,scnting a liiglily metamorphosed scdimcnlaty* .and 
volcanic series. Except the groups ntentioned above, the Archaean 
formation has not been sludierl in sufTicicnt detail to define the chametor 
and bouiul.irie.s of its component petrological types. The long narrow 
b.inds forming the l}hfirw.1r schLst outcrops in the last-mentioned region 
constitute deeply folded and faulted synclines, embedded within older 
ciy.st.allinc scbisls and gneiss, and injected by later gmniloid intrusions. 
They are intersected by auriferous veins, of grc.at economic importance, 
leading in the jiast to considcmbic mining acth'ily which is now being 
resumed. Inhumcrablc basic volcanic dikes occur throughout the 
Archaean area, some of which arc epidiorites, probably of the Dhitrsvar 
(icriod, while others, consisting of augitc-dolcritc or diabase. With micro- 
pcgmatitic quartz of a later iwriod of volcanic .activity, arc connected 
with the lavas of the Cuddap.ah group. 

The outcrop of the Cuddajiah scries north of the Kistna river, con- 
sisting of quartzitc.s, .slates or shales, and limcstcines, has been divided 
into severtil uncon rorni.able groups, upper groups of which princiixdly 
occur in this State. 'I'hc Kurnool series, which is unconformtible to 
the Cnddapjili, consists of quartzites, limestones, and shales, which are 
not so altered and indurated as those of the Cuc 1 dap.a 1 i. Eoth these 
have long been known as the diamondiferous sandstones of Southern 
India. The gems occur prindpally towtirds the base of the Kurnools. 
A portion of the Cuddapahs corresponds with the Bijawiiis of Central 
India, while the Kurnools arc closely related to the Vindhyas. The 
main area of the Cuddapahs and Kurnools terminates nc-ar Jagg.ayya- 
pet, north of the Kistna, A considerable outcrop of the Cuddap.ahs 
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follows tile soiiih-woslcrn border of the Godavari, its foriner conncMoii 
« itli (he main area being indiraled by a series of elongated outliers, the 
l.irgest of tthieh lies east of Khaniinainett. 'I’lic largest rontinuous 
spreatl coninienccs north-cast of Khanimamelt, forms the IMklifil hills, 
and cstends to within a short distance of the Godavari and M&ncr con- 
nuciice. 'I'lic beds reapiieir north of the Godavari, and continue north- 
west up to the frontier of Hyderabad, where they disappear hene4ith 
the basaltic lavas of the Deccan trap. 'I'he Ctnldapahs of tins area are 
iinconformably overlaid by a vast series of (piart/.ites .and cont'lomcr.ites 
sviih a few slaty beds, known as the Sullasai series, which possibly 
repre-ent the Kumools. .\nother outr-rop of the Cuddap-dis, loc.ally 
known as the Kal,^dsi series, orcupies a large .irca in tlie Uoinbay 
Districts of Iklgauni and Dh.lrw.'ir, the c.isicrii cstreinity of wlncli lies 
within the Dominions, l arihcr to the north e.isi is .mother belt of 
the KuriKKil sir.il.i, interc.ilated hetsvceii the .\rih.iean gneiss and the 
Decc.in trap, and locally n.micd .ificr the lllilma river, which dows 
through ilicir outcrop. 

The Gondw.Via rocks, cont.iining the coal measures, and onupying 
an enormous area in the vallcjs of the God.lvari and 1-ranhn.b ..re 
divided into the Chiki.lla, Koi..-.M.lleri, K.imptce, l^a^r. .am D-b 
chcr groups. The first two lielong to the Lpper and the rest to the 
l„wcr Gondw.'mas. The ho.mdaries of th..s aru. are mostly ran ts, as 
in most of the Indi.in coal-ndds, which accounts fm their slr.iiglit. css 
and iiarallclism. '|•|u• 'IVdchcrs consist of fme huff sandstones often 
of -v "levnisU tinge, overlying grecnish-groy slaty shales and s.indstoncs, 
|u-i'ks«Ii which lies tlic well known houlclcr-hcd. The glacial origin of 
bis Utter formation has been thoroughly condrincd by the reui.irkaWc 
lemirm in the IViig.mg.-. near the vill.igc of Irai, not ipiitc .i mile above 
the ^\■■lrdbi connuciire, where not only do the bouldcis cvliibii glacial 
strialions but tlic surface of the underlying Cuddapali limestones is 
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many of tliciii Inglil) ^f the Godavari, below- the 
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ing arc those of the Kota-MMcri group, including several species of 
fishes and reptiles, which occur in limestone beds associated with clays. 
Abundant red and green clays and clayey sandstones form the most 
distinctive petrological feature of these beds, which rest unconformably 
on the Kamptees, occupying vast areas to the west of the Godavari 
and Pranhita. The Chikiala beds, resting on the Kota-Maleri, and 
consisting of highly ferruginous glassy-looking sandstones and iron 
bands, are unfossiliferous. Their connexion with the GondwSnas is 
doubtful. 

The Deccan trap, consisting of bedded lava-flows of basalt and 
dolcrite, with occasional intercalations of fresh-svater deposits, known 
as intertrappeons, covers the western part of the State, and extends all 
along its northern frontier. 

Ancient alluvial gravels and clays, sometimes of considerable thick- 
ness, occur at various parts in the valleys of the Godavari, Kistna, 
Tungabhadra, and some of their tributaries, indicating geographical 
conditions differing from the present ones. Their vast antiquity is 
shown by their containing the remains of extinct mammalia of pleisto- 
cene or upper pliocene age. The surface of the rocks is often concealed 
by laterlte, tvhich is a peculiar form of rock-weatheringspecial to tropical 
regions. Rocks rich in iron, like the Deccan trap, are particularly 
liable to this form of decomposition. In the absence of laterite, the 
weathering of the Deccan trap produces the well-knoirn fertile black 
soil, which may be in parts contemporaneous with the trap, while in 
the laige river valleys it must have been formed or reconsolidated 
within a (geologically speaking) recent period, jud^ng from the 
palaeolithic or even neolithic stone implements found in it. Recent 
alluvial flats cover considerable areas of the large river valleys, espe- 
cially along the Godavari below the Pranhita confluence down to the 
delta. 

The principal mineral products of the Dominions are diamonds, 
gold, and coal. The first occur in the Kumool series ; the gold in the 
Dhatwar system in Lingsugurj and the coal in the Barakar, in the 
Godavari-Pranhita-GondwSna system, which is worked at Singareni. Rich 
iron ores occur in the Chikiala sandstones, and in the DhiSrwar 
schists. These products will be more fully described in dealing with 
Minerals. 

Much of the land in the Hyderabad State is level, and a large 
portion of it is under cultivation, though there are tracts where arable 
soil has never been broken or cultivated, or where cultivation has 
lapsed, But wherever the ground is left uncultivated for a year or 
two, it becomes covered with a low jungle, consisting chiefly of Cassia 
auriculala and Zizypims micraphylia. Other level tracts also exist 
where the ground is quite unfit for cultivation. The forests contain. 
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among the larger species, Teclom grandis, Diospyros iomeii/osa, Bos- 
wcfffa scrrtUa, A iws^issiis ktifolia^ Terminalia tomailosa, Dalkrgia 
latifolia, Ougattia dalhcrgioiJes, Schreibtra stvielemoides, Ptcrocarpus 
Marsupitim, and Adina cordi/ofia, with smaller species like Briedelia 
retusa, Lagcrstrocnua patviflora, Wood/ordia floribunda, Xizyphus, 
.Moriiida, Gardenia, Buka, Acaeta, Bauhinia, Cochlospcrmutn, Grni’ia, 
and Phyllanihus. When ground once oecupied is allowed to go out 
of cultivation for a short time, a similar forest speedily asserts itself, 
containing, besides the trees already mentioned, a considerable number 
of the semi-spontaneous shrubs and trees that arc frequently found in 
the neighbourhood of Indian dwellings, such as Bombax, Erythrina, 
Moringa, Cassia Pistula, Anona reticulata, Melia Asadiraehta, Crataeva 
Eoxburglni, Eeronia Eiepliaiitiim, Aeg/e Marmetos, and various species 
of Aeada and lucus. 

In the hilly tracts the hills arc often covered with forests, not as 
a rule containing much large timber, the lending constituent species 
being the same as those that grow in the level tracts and amble lands, 
but these are stunted and deformed. Throughout the whole State 
scallcrcd trees of Aeaeia aretbiea and Aeaeia Calechie and toddy-palms 
{Bnrassus JlabcUifer and Phoenix sylvestris) are common ; the latter 
two arc cMcnsivcly cultivated on account of their sap and juice, which, 
when drawn and allowed to ferment, produces an intosicating beverage 
largely consumed in the 'I’clingana tract. 'I'hc soils of this area are 
also favourable to the growth of the coco-nut, which cannot be grown 
evcti with the greatest cire in the Maratha region, .'\round villagc.s, 
groves of mango {Mangi/era), tamarind, Bomlnix, Ficus bengalcnsis, 
F. religiosa, and F, iufectoria, and similar species exist. The tamarind 
docs not flourish in the Marathii Districts to the same extent as in 
'I'elingana. 

X greater variety of wild animals and feathered game is not met 
with in any other part of India, excepting perhaps the Mysore State. 
Tigers and Icojxirds are found everywhere, while bison and occasionally 
elephants arc met with in the immense jungle about the I’akhrd Lake. 
The high lands arc resorted to by spotted deer {Cervus axis), uj/gai 
(Base/ap/ius tragocamelus), sdmbar {Cervus uuicohr), four-horned 
antelope, liog deer, and ‘ ravine deer’ or ga/ellc. 3\’ild hog are found 
ill the jungles, and innumerable herds of antelope in the plains. 
Hyenas, wolves, tiger-cats, bears, porcupine, hare, jackals, &c., are 
in great abundance. Of the varied species of the feathered tribe in 
Hyderabad, may be mentioned the grey and painted i«irtridgc, blue rock 
and green pigeon, .sand-grouse, qu.iil, snipe, bustard, peafowl, jungle- 
fowl, wild duck, wild geese, and teal of various descriptions. The 
florican and fl.-imingo arc occiisionally seen on the banks of the 
God.avari and Kistna. 
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The diiDaie is not nllogctlicr snlubrious, hut ma)' be considered as 
in general good, for it is pleasant and agreeable during the greater 
part of tire year. The country being partially hilly, and free from the 
arid bare deserts of Rajputdna and other parts of India, the hot winds 
are not so keenly felt. 'I’here arc three marked seasons; the rainy 
season from the beginning of June to the end of September, the cold 
season from the beginning of October to the end of January, and the 
hot season from early in February to the end of May. 

The mean temperature of the State is about 8i“. The following 
table gives the temperature for the three stations where observations 
have been taken regularly : — 
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The annual rainfall is estimated at from 30 to 32 inches, principally 
received during the south-svest monsoon between Juno and October. 
The north-cast monsoon brings between 4 and 7 inches of tain. The 
rainfall in 1901 was 32 inches, but in 1900 the total fall amounted to 
only 15 inches or less than half the normal. IVcsterly winds blow 
generally from the beginning of June to the end of September ; during 
the no.\t five months, from October to Februaij’, the svind blows from 
the cast; and in March, April, and May north-easterly winds are 
frequent. The following table gives the rainfaU at three stations : — 
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In prehistoric times the great Dravidian race occupied the southern 
and eastern portions of the State together with the rest of Southern 
History Telugu-speaking division of this race 

constitutes the most numerous section even to the 
present day. The RamSyana and the Mahabharata contain traditions 
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of D.-ikhsliinniintha (Deccan), which forms the central portion of the 
Slate. ’J'hc visit of Rilnia to Kishkindha, identified with tlie modern 
Vijayanagar and Anegundi, is familiar to all students of ancient 
literature. 

It is uncertain when the iiiva.sion of the Deccan by the Aryans 
occurred, but the dominions of the Buddhist king Asoka {272-231 b.c.) 
covered the whole of Bcrfir and a considerable portion of tlic north- 
weslem and eastern tracts of the State. Among the list of conquered 
nations in Asoka’s inscriptions occurs the name of the Pilenikas, who 
inliabitcd tlic city and country of rtrith-in, on the upper Godavari 
in Aurang.abad District. 

The Andhr.is were the next kings who ruled the Deccan. They arc 
mentioned in Asoka’s inscriitlions, but their rise to power dates from 
about 220 II. c. Gradually extending their sway from the Kistna delta, 
they soon possessed an empire reaching to N.asik ; and towards the 
close of the first century of the Christian era were contending with 
the Sakas, I’allavas, and Yavanas of MaUvii, Gujamt, and K.ithiaw.ar. 
I’tilumfiyi II, who succeeded .about a.1). 138, and married a daughter 
of Kudradainnn the IVestern .Satrap, is mentioned by Ptolemy. He 
was defeated by liis father-in-law and thus lost the outlying portion 
of his dominions. About tt hundred yc.irs later the dynasty came 
to an end, but little is known of the reasons for its collapse, it is 
po.ssiblc that the Pall.asas wlio ruled south of tlic Kistna then c.\tcndcd 
their power into Hydcr.ab.ld. 

The nc.\l dynasty of importance is that of tlic ChSlukyas, who rose 
to power in Bijapur District about 550, and founded a kingdom 
spreading exist and west ticro.ss the Peninsula with their capital at 
Kaly.*ini. Pulikc-sin II (608-42) ruled practically the whole of India 
.south of the Narbada, and even came into contact with llarsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj. Throughout their period of supremacy, however, 
the ChSluky.as were at war with the Ptillavas, and their fortunes and 
dominions varied, though they continued to rule a large iwrtion of 
.Southern India to the middle of the eighth century, when they were 
displaced by the K.a.shtrakut.as of Malkhcd in Gulbarga District. About 
973, the Chalukyan dynasty was restored, and for nearly 200 ycais 
maintained its position, in spite of fierce slruggle.s with the Cholas and 
Iloysalas of Dorasamudm. I'hc Clirdukya power fell about 11S9 to 
the IIoy.s.alas and Yfidavas, the latter of whotn established themselves 
at Deogiri (Daulalabad). 'I’hc Yadavtis were the last great Hindu 
rulers of the Deccan, for the Vij.ayan.agar kingdom, which was founded 
half a century after the advent of the Muhammadans, never acquired 
much .sway in the Deccan proper. 

Ala-ud-din Khiljl led the first Muluammadan expedition into the 
Decciin, in 1294, agtiinst the Vldava ruler of Deogiri and coerced him 
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into submission. In 1296 he assassinated his own uncle and seized 
the throne, and sent an expedition to Daulatabad. His first expedition 
was dispatched in 1303 against the Kakatlyas of AVaningal, who had 
been established there since the middle of the twelfth century. This 
having failed, he sent a second under Malik KafOr in 1309, which 
resulted in the submission of the R^ja, and a promise to pay tribute. 
Ulugh Klian, who afterwards ruled at Delhi as Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, conducted a later campaign against IVarangal, and finally 
broke the Kakatiya power in 1321, though not without a prolonged 
struggle. In 1310 Malik KifUr was sent against the BaMa Raja 
of Dorasamudra (Halebld in Mysore), who was made a prisoner 
and lost his capital, the spoils consisting of 600 elephants, 96,000 
maunds of gold, quantities of jervels and pearls, and 20,000 horses. 
In 1318 Harpal, the Deogiri rulay rebelled, but was taken prisoner 
and executed, and rvith his death ended the Yadava dynasty, after 
a rule of about 130 years. When Muhammad bin Tughlak ascended 
the throne of Delhi in 1325, the Muhammadans were masters of the 
Deccan from north to south, the chief Rajas of Telingana acknowr 
ledging their sway and paying tribute. He changed the name of 
Deogiri to Daulatabfid and made it his capital. A few years later 
the imperial governors of the Deccan revolted. Their rebellion 
resulted in the alienation of the Deccan provinces and the establish- 
ment of the Bahmani dynasty. 

Zafar Khan, who styled himself, according to some historians, 
Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah Gangu Bahmani, or, according to a contem- 
porary inscription, Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, founded this line ; and 
having taken possession of the Deccan provinces, including ' Bldar 
and Gulbarga, he made the latter place his capital and commenced 
to reign in 1347. The Bahmani kingdom extended from Berar in 
the north to the left bank of the Tungabhadra in the south, and 
from Dabal on the rvest coast to the Telingana Districts in the east. 
Muhammad Shah, who succeeded his father Ala-ud-dln in 1358, 
waged wars with Vijayanagar (1366) and Warangal (1371), and acquired 
great booty from both. It is said that 500,000 Hindus were slain 
during his reign. He died in 1375 and was followed by his son, 
Mujahid Shah, whose uncle, Daud Khan, three years later, murdered 
and succeeded him, but was assassinated in the same year (1378). 
Muhammad’, the grandson of Hasan Gangu, was proclaimed king and 
ruled peacefully to the time of his death in 1397. His son, Ghiy^is-ud- 
din, only reigned two months when he was blinded and deposed by 
LSlchin, a discontented slave, who proclaimed the king’s brother, 
Shams-ud-dtn. Kroz Khan and Ahmad Khan, the grandsons of 

' WrQn£l)r styled MahmDd by Firbhta, whose error has been uafortimatcly followed 
by many modern liUlorinns. ' 
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Baliman Sliilli, wlio had been married to Ghij’as-ud-din’s two sisters, 
rose against Shams ud-din, and forcing their way into the darlar^ made 
tlic king and I^llchfn prisoners. Rroz was proclaimed king in 1397 ; 
Sliams-ud-din was blinded after a reign of five months and Lalchin was 
put to death. Firoz marched against the Vijayanagar R.ij.a, who had 
invaded the Raicliflr Doab in 1398, and defeated him, Irringing back 
much plunder. In 1404 the ruler of Vijayanagar advanced to Mudgal 
and w.ar Irrokc out between the two kingdoms ; tlie R.Ij.'i was defeated 
and sued for peace, wliich was granted on the condition that he gave 
his daughter in marriage to the king, besides presenting a large sum 
of money, and pearls and clcjiliant-s, .md ceding the fort of Itankapiir 
as the marriage portion of tiic princess. In 1417 tlic king in\estcd 
the fortress of I’fingal, and the Riijas of Vijayanagar and ll'arangal 
and other chiefs advanced to its relief at the head of a large force. 
Although Firoz's army had been decimated by a pestilence which 
broke out among his troops, the king gave battle, but sulfercd a severe 
defeat. The Musalmans were m.-issacrcd, and Firoz was pursued into 
his own country', which was laid waste with fire and sword. These 
misfortunes preyed on his mind .and he fell into a lingering disorder, 
which affect^ both his spirits and intellect, so that he finally abdicated 
in J422 in favour of his brother, Ahmad Shfih. Ahm.id Shfih marched 
to the banks of the Tungabhadra and defeated the RHj.'i of Vij.iy.a- 
nagar ; peace was, however, concluded on the latter agreeing to pay 
arrears of tribute. In 1422 Ahmad Sh.’ih sacked Wnraiigal and 
obtained much plunder. He founded the city of Bidar in 1430, 
and died there in 1435. *443 •***^*** ‘'•K''"" ‘he 

Vijayanagar Raja and the Uahmani king AB-ud-dln II, in which 
the latter was defeated. Ala-ud-dfn was succeeded in 1458 by his 
son Humayun, ' the cruel.’ Soon after his accession, he marched to 
Nalgonda to quell a rebellion which had broken out in his Tclingana 
provinces. Hearing of an insurrection at Bldar, he left his minister 
to carry on the campaign and returned to Bidar, and after putting 
to death thousands of' innocent persons of both sexes his cruelties 
ended only with his own death after a reign of three and a Iwlf 
years. He was succeeded by his eldest son, Niwlm Shuh, who died 
two years afterwards (1463), when his younger brother, Muhammad 
Sh-ah III, was crowned. 'J’hc reign of this prince is notorious for 
the execution of the great minister, Mahmud Gavan. The king died 
in 1482, and was succeeded by his son, Mahmud Shah, who gave 
himself up to pleasure and dissipation ; and the governors of provinces, 
seeing this state of afliiirs, acted independently, so that only Teling.'ina 
and adjacent Districts of Bidar remained in the king’s pos.session. 

Kasim Barld now became minister, and induced the king to make 
war .against Yilsiif Adil Khan, who had taken Bijapur and declared 
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his independence. 1 'iic Bahmitni forces were dcfe.stcd and Ihc Icing 
returned in lUdnr. In 150.) Kfisim l).srfd died, nnd his son, Amtt 
Itarld, beenming ininisiCT had the king cnmplclcly in his power. Ahout 
this time (1510) Yilsuf Adil Kli.in died, and AniTr Ilarid attempted to 
reduce Ilijjpur. After a reign of constant vicissitude nnd trouble, 
Matnnad .Shah died in 1518. Though he was succeeded by his son, 
Ahmoil Shrdi, Amir Ilarid remained nlt-powcrrul. Ahmad Shah died 
after a reign of two years, and his son, AhViid-din, w.as assMssinated by 
Amir Ilarid, 'IVo other kings, \Vali-ull»h .Shalt and Knlfm-ullah Shah, 
succeeded one another in the course of five years, the latter djing 
in esile nl Ahmadnag.tr in 1527 ; and with him ended the great liah- 
mani dynasty, whicli luul reigned first at Gulliargn and then at Bidar 
for more than 180 years. 

•Amir Ilarid assumed sole clurgc of the affairs of the kingdom ! and 
iiftcr many vicissitudes and coasbint wars with the rulers of Bijapur 
and llerar, he died at Oaulatabild (1538), and w.is succeeded by Ills 
son. All Ilarid, who was the first to assume the title of Shah. In 1565 
he, with the other Decc.su kings, marched against the Vijayanagar Rajii, 
and the memorable battle of TSlikota was fought, is'liicb sc.slcd the fate 
of the kingdom of Vijayanagar. All Barld died in 1583, and \ras 
succeeded by three other kings, the last of whom, Alf Band II, was 
expelled by a distant relation, Amir, who continued to rule for some 
time after 1609, but it is not knoum c.xactly wlicn and how bis reign 
ended. 

Kutb-ul-mu 1 k, SiiltSn Kuli, a Turk of noble family, who wa.s governor 
of the Golconda province under the Balimam’s, took advantage of the 
distracted state of the kingdom under MalimQd Shah and declared his 
independence, establishing the Kutb Sh.’ihi dynasty, which reigned here 
from 1513 to 1687. SultSn Kuli wsiged wars with the Vijayanagar and 
Kammnmctt Rajas, and extended his kingdom in the north to the 
banks of the Goditvari. He defeated the Bijilpur forces nc.ir Koil- 
kondn, and later on took Medak, Kaukis, and other forts from the 
Barid Shaiii king of Bidar. He was assassinated in 1343 at the age 
of ninety, while kneeling in prayer in the chief mosque at Golconda, 
at the instigation of his son Jamshed Kuli, after ruling for sixteen 
years as viceroy and thirty-one as king. He was succeeded by 
Jamshed Kuli (1543), SubliSn Kuli (1550), and Ibrahim Kuli (1550). 
The last of these allied himself with the Ahmadnagar king against 
the ruler of Bijapur, who had sought the alliance of Vijayanagar. 
In 1564 he proposed the alliance against the Vijayanagar kingdom, 
which led to the battle of laUkota. He died in 1581, and was 
succeeded by his son Muhammad Kuli, In 1603 Shah Abbas, the 
king of Persia, sent .an ambassador to Hyderabad with valuable 
presents. Muhammad Kuli was succeeded in 1613 by his nephew 
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and son-in-law Aluhaminad II, who died in 1626, and was followed by 
his son Abdullah. 

When llie Miighals invaded the Dcccan, the local rulers formed 
an alliance against them; but after defeating the invaders, they fell 
out among tlicmselvcs, thus enabling the imperial troops gradually to 
subdue the country. Shfih JahUn, after rebelling against his father, 
fled from Ilurhanpur and was welcomed at Golconda by Abdullah 
Kutb Shah. In t635 Shah Jahan, who had then become emperor, 
sent a farman to Golconda which was well received ; the khutba was 
read in the name of the emperor in the chief mostiue, and coins were 
also struck in his name. Mir Jumla, the kings minister, appealed 
to Aurangreb for help ag.ninst his m.astcr in 1655, and this afforded 
a prcte.\t for Aurangzcb to invade the territory. Hyderabad was 
plundered, and Abdullah sued for pc.ice and iviid arrears of tribute. 
He died in 1674, and was succeeded by his nephew Abul Hasan, also 
called Tfuia Sh.ih. After the fall of Bijapur in 1686, Aurangreb turned 
his attention to Golconda, which was taken in the following year. 
'J'Siia Shah was made prisoner and sent to Bldar, and thence to 
Danlalabad, where he died in 1704, and with him ended the line of 
the Kutb Shrdii kings. 

The house of the present Ni/Ams was founded by .\saf Jah, a dis- 
tinguished general of Aurangzcb, of Turkoman descent. After long 
service under the Delhi emperor, distinguished alike in war and 
political sagacity, he tvas appointed Silbahdar or viceroy of the 
Dcccan in 17T3 with the title of NizAm-ul-mulk, which has since 
become the hereditary title of the family. The Mughal empire .at 
this period was ^n the verge of decline, owing to internal dissension 
and attacks from without. Amid the general confusion, Asaf Jah 
had little difficulty in asserting his independence against the degene- 
rate and weak occupants of the throne of Delhi, but he had to repel 
the inroads of the ^farathas who were harassing the west of his newly 
acquired territoiy. His independence was the cause of much jealous)- 
at Delhi, and the court party .secretly instructed Mubariz Khan, the 
governor of Khandc.sh, to oppose him by force of arms, A battle was 
fought at Shakarkhelda (Fathkhelda) in the Buldana District of Berar 
in 1724, when Mulwriz Klifm was totally defeated and lost his life 
This battle established the independence of Asaf Jah, who annc,\cd 
Berar, and fiNCd his residence at Hyderiibad. At the time of his dcat 1 
in 1748 he was fairly established as independent sovereign of a kingdom 
co extensive with the present State, including the province of Berar. 

After his death, Nasir Jang, his second son, and MuzalTar Jang, his 
grandson by one of his daughters, strove for the succession. At this 
time the English and the French were contending for supremacy in the 
East, and each of the claimants secured the support of one of these 
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powers ; Nasir Jang's cause was espoused by the English, while Mii- 
zaflar Jang was supported by the French. The latter, however, fell a 
prisoner to his uncle, but, on the assassination of Nasir Jang, Muzaflar 
Jang was proclaimed the sovereign. Dupleix, the French governor, 
became the controller of the Nizam’s authority. Muzaffar Jang was 
killed by some Pathan chiefs, and the French then selected Salabat 
Jang, a brother of Nasir Jang, as ruler. Ghazi-ud-din, the eldest son 
of Asaf Jah, who, it was alleged, had relinquished his claim at first, now 
appeared as a claimant, supported by the Marathas, but his sudden 
death put a stop to further struggles. The English and the French 
were now contesting power and influence in the Deccan; but the 
victories of Clive in the Carnatic caused the latter to turn their atten- 
tion to their own possessions which were threatened, and to leave 
Salabat Jang to shift for himself. Nizam Alt Khan, the fourth son 
of Asaf Jah, at this juncture obtained the support of the English on 
the promise of dismissing the French from his service. SalSbat Jang 
was dethroned in 1761, and Nizam Ali Khan was proclaimed ruler. 

In 1766 the Northern Circars were ceded to the British, on con- 
dition that the Nizam was to be furnished with a subsidiary force in 
time of war, and should receive 6 lakhs of rupees annually when no 
troops were required, the NizSm on his part promising to assist the 
British with his troops. This was followed by the treaty of 1768, by 
which the East India Company and the Nawtib of the Carnatic engaged 
to assist the Nizam with troops whenever required by him, on payment. 
In 1790 Avar broke out between TipO SultSn and the British, and 
a treaty of oflensive and defensive alliance Avas concluded between the 
Nizam, the Marathas, and the British. Tipu, however, concluded 
peace, and had to relinquish half of his dominions, which was divided 
among the allies. In 1798 a treaty was concluded betAveen the Nizam 
and the British Government, by which a subsidiary force of fi,ooo 
sepoys and a proportionate number of guns was assigned to the 
Nizam’s service, Avho on his part agreed to pay a subsidy of 24 lakhs 
for the support of the force. On the fall of Seringapatam and the 
death of TipO Sultan, the Nizam participated largely under the Treaty of 
Mysore (1799) the division of territory, and his share Avas increased 
because of the PeshAva’s AA'ithdraAA-al from that treaty. 

In 1800 a fresh treaty Avas concluded betAA'een the Nizam and the 
British, by which the subsidiary troops Avere augmented by two 
battalions of infantry and one regiment of cavalry, for the payment of 
which the NizSm ceded all the territories Avhich had accrued to him 
under the treaties of 1792 and 1799, known as the Ceded District!!. 
The Nizam on his part agreed to employ all this force (except tvA-o 
battalions reserved to guard his person), together with 6,000 foot and 
9,000 horse of his own troops, against the enemy in time of AA-ar. 
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About 1803 Ni/am Alt Khan’s health was in a precarious condition, 
•and Sindliia and Holkar, disappointed by the reinslalcmenl of Baji 
Kao, the last of the Peshwas, by the British, prepared to resort to arms. 
To meet the preparations made by the Marathas, the subsidiary force, 
consisting of 6,000 infantry and two regiments of cavalry, accompanied 
by 15,000 of the Nizam's troops, look up a position at Paronda on 
the western frontier of the Nizam’s Dominions. General Wellesley 
was ordered to co-operate with this force in aid of the Peshwa, with 
8,000 infantry and 1,700 cavalry. But before the arrival of the 
General at Poona, Holkar Iiad left, and on his way to Mahva had 
plundered some of the NizAm’s villages, and levied a contribution on 
Aurangabad. On hearing of this. Colonel Stevenson advanced towards 
tire Godavari with the whole force under him, and was joined by 
General Wellesley near Jalna. The next day (September 23) the 
memorable battle of zVssaye was fought by General Wellesley, followed 
shortly afterwards by the battle of Argaon, which completely crushed 
the Marathas, and secured the Nizam’s territories. 

Nizam All Khan died in 1803, and was succeeded by his son, 
Sikandar Jab. In 1822 a treaty was concluded between the British 
and the Nizam, by which the latter was released from the obligation 
of paying the eltaiilh to which the British had succeeded after the over- 
throw of titc Pcsliwit in 181S. 

On the death of Sikandar Jilli in 1829, Iris son Nisir-ud-daula suc- 
ceeded. In 1S39 a Wahhilbi conspiracy was discovered at Hyderabad, 
ns ill other parts of India. An inquiry showed that Mub.’lriz-ud- 
daula and others were implicated in organizing the movement against 
the British Government and the Nizam. Mub.iriz-ud-daula was im- 
prisoned at Golconda, where he subsequently died. Raja ChandQ Lai, 
who had succeeded Munfr-ul-mulk as mmistor, resigned in 1S43, and 
Sir.'ij-ul-mulk, the grandson of Mir Alam, succeeded him. In 1S47 
a serious riot took place between the Shiahs and the Sunnis, and about 
fifty persons lost their lives in the riot. Siraj-ul-mulk, who had been 
removed in the same year, was reinstated as minister in 1851. As the 
p.iy of the Contingent Irooiis had fallen into arrears, a fresh treaty 
was concluded in 1853, and Districts yielding a gross revenue of 
CO lakhs a year were assigned to the British. The Districts thus ceded 
consisted, besides Berar, of OsmSnabad (Naldrug) and the Raichfir 
Doab. By this treaty the British agreed to maintain an auxiliary force 
of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries j and it was 
stiiiulatcd tliat after paying the Contingent and certain other charges 
and interest on the Company’s debt, the surplus was to be made over 
to the Nizam. The Nizam, while retaining the full use of the sub- 
sidiary-force and Contingent, was released from the unlimited obligation 
of service in time of war; and the Contingent ceased to be part of the 
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Nizam’s army, and became an auxiliary force kept by the British 
Government for the Nizam’s use. A week after the conclusion of this 
treaty Siraj-ul-mulk died and Nawab Salar Jang, his nephew, was 
appointed minister. 

N 5 sir-ud-daula died in May, 1857, and was succeeded by his son, 
Afzal-ud-daula. This was a critical period for Hyderabad, as the 
Mutiny which convulsed the whole of India affected this State also 
It ws feared that, if Hyderabad joined the revolt, the whole of 
Southern India as well as Bombay would rebel. But though His 
Highness was urged by some of his reckless advisers to raise the 
standard of revolt, he listened to the good counsels of his faithful 
minister, Salar Jang, and cast in his lot with the British with unshaken 
loyalty. After the storm of the Mutiny had subsided, the British 
Government, in recognition of the services rendered by the NizSin, 
modified the treaty of 1853; and by a treaty of 1S60 Osmareibad 
(Naldnig) and the Raichur DoStb, yielding a revenue of 21 lakhs, were 
restored, and a debt of so lakhs was cancelled, while certain tracts on 
the left bank of the Godavari B'ere ceded and the Assigned Districts 
of Eerar, yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs, were taken in trust by the 
British for the purposes specified in the treaty of 1853. Presents to 
the value of £10,000 were bestoived upon His Highness, and his 
minister and other noblemen were also rewarded. Afzal-ud-daula was 
made a G.C.S.I. in 1861. 

The present Nizam, Mir MahbOb All Khan Bahadur, succeeded on 
his father’s death in 1869. Being only three years old, a regency was 
constituted for the administration of the country, with Sir Salar Jang I 
as regent and Nawab Shams-uI-Umara as co-regent, the Resident being 
consulted on all important matters concerning the welfare of the State. 
On the death of the co-regent in 1877, his half-brother Nawab Vikar- 
ul-Uraara was appointed co-administrator; but he also died in 1881, 
Sir Salar Jang remaining sole administrator and regent till his death 
in 1883. 

Not being fettered in any way, the great minister pursued his 
reforms with untiring effort. The four Sadr-ul-Mahams or depart- 
mental ministers, who had been appointed in 1868, managed the 
Judicial, Revenue, Police, and Miscellaneous departments under the 
guidance of the minister, who, besides instructing them in their work, 
had direct control over the Military, Mansah, Finance, Treasury, Post, 
Mint, Currency, and State Railway departments. Transactions with 
the British Government, His Highness’s education, and the manage- 
ment of the Sarf-t-khas domains also received his personal attention. 
A revenue survey and settlement were taken in hand and completed 
in the MarStha Districts, civil and crimin.'il courts were established, 
stamps were introduced, the Postal department was placed on a sound 
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basis, and llin Municipal, Public Works, Kduciilion, and ^ledical 
departments received their due sliarc of attention. Thus almost every 
department of the Itritisli administration was represented in the State, 
and worked nlih creditable efficiency under the guiding spirit of the 
great minister. In p.iTlicular, the finances of the State, which had 
become greatly involved, were much improved. 

In iS8.( His Higlincss Mfr Mahbflb Alt Khfin, having attained his 
majority, was insudicd by Lord Ri[)on. Sir S."dar Jang II was ap- 
pointed minister, and was followed in iSS8 by Sir Asman Jali. In 
1S92 a Code, known as the KUnuncha-t-Mubarak (‘the .auspicious 
code'), was issued for the guidance of the minister, and this was 
followed by the establishment of .1 Council composed of all the 
ministers of the State. In the following ye.ir Sir Vik.ir-ul-Uniara 
became minister, and several changes were effected in v.irious dep.irt- 
ments of the administration. MahfirSjii .Sir Kishen Pras.ad Bahiidur, 
the l’cshkar,was appointed minister in 1901, and still holds that office. 

In November, 1902, the .Issigned Districts of Berar were le.ased in 
perjictuity to the British Government at .m annual rental of 25 kiklis, 
a most important event in the history of the Suite. 

Many objects and l>laccs of hi-slorical and .irchaeological interest are 
found scattered throughout the State, .\mong the most noteworthy 
are the eaves of Ei.i.Oit.s, -^J.ssta, Avkanoaisah, and Osmakauad 
(Dhariiseo). Of the numerous forts m.iy be mentioned those at 
GOLCONUA, GULIIAKOA, W.Mt.tXGAI, RaICHOk, MUDOAIt Pakc.vda, 
and Nai.I)KUO. Besides these, Hindu temples of various descriptions 
arc found in every part of the State, some of them of great antiquity, 
such a.s the ‘Thousand Pillars’ temple at Hanamkonua, and the 


temples at Tu'i.jai*uii and A.MIwjooai. 

The oldest type of architecture is of .1 religious character, and is 
represented by the c.ncs .already mentioned, which belong to Buddhist, 
J.-iin, and ]ir:ilinianic.il styles of architcciurc. Numbers of other cives 
arc found at jilaces of less importance. The temple at Ilanamkonda, 
the temple and its ruined courtyard in the fort of Warangal, and 
numerous others, arc good specimens of Hindu religious .architecture. 
Among the most remarkable specimens of Musalnt.'in architecture ni.iy 
be mentioned the mosque in the old fort of Gulbarga j the Mecca and 
liiina Masjid.s the Ch.ar Minar, the Ch.nr K.-iman, the Dar-usIvShifa 
(hospital), and the old bridge on the Mfisi, all in the city of Hyder.ib.id ; 
the tombs of the Kutb Shillii kings near Golconda; those of the 
Bahmani and Barld Slifilii kings near the city of Bidar, and that of 
Aurangzeb’s wife at Aur.uig.'ibild. Besides these, there .arc numerous 
other examples of both Hindu .and Miisahiiiin architerture, now 
in ruins, such as the jialices of Golcond.i, IHdar, Gulbarg.i, and 
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'riie pujiiilalian ruliirncd at the Census of 1901 tras 11,141,14:. 
'J'lie total area is 8^,698 jqa.are im'las, and the average denatji of 
|K)]>tilaiion is thus jgj i)or.sons per squ.ire mile ; but 
opunian, capital it falls to tap. The density 

r.vigeb front 184 to 141 in the thickly pupuLitcd districts of Bidar, 
Medak, Gulhatga, Nalgoiida, Nilndcr, Klg.ind.il, and KaidiQr; from 
*,'59 5 o 125 in Lingsugflr, Osminilbrid, Indtlr, I’.irbhani, and AttJf-i- 
b.i]d.i; and from tty to 54 in the .sp.ir.sely puirulitcd Amangiibid, 
Jlhlr, Mnhhflbn.igar, Manangal, and Sirpur 'landur Districts. Table I 
(p, 300) sliotvs the distrihutioii of tropiilation in 1901 

The State contains 79 towns .and so, 010 villages ; and of the total 
I>oj>ul.ation 1,132,109, or to per cent., were cnuincratcd in urban atc.is. 
The chief city is 1 Ivin.it.snAU, with a jtojtiilation of 448,466. The State 
contains four pkccs with a popuktion tanging between so,osa and 
50,000, 16 towns of 10,000 to so,ooo, and 58 towns of 5,000 to 10,000. 
Of villages with a popuktion of s.ooo to 5,000, there arc 514; in t,S6! 
vill.agc.s the poptibition ranges from 1,000 to i,ddo; 4,344 Ullages base 
a iwpulation between 500 and 1,000, and 13.290 vilbgcs have less 
than 500 inhabitant!. Some of the places ckused a,s towns, from the 
fact of their Imving 5,000 or more inhabiunts, are rc.illy overgrown 
rural vilhgc.s, while on the other hand many /<fM hc.1d^}uarte^s, with 
decided urban charactcnstics, arc reckoned as viliiiges, from die acci- 
dent of tlicir falling short of that standard. 

The avcnigc population of a village is about 500. Gar/ils or walled 
vill.agcs are found all over the Suite, testifying to the necessity that 
evisted, up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, of affording 
security .against the depredations of niaraudcr.s, and the constant far 
of civil wars in those troublous times. 11 k houses arc usually built 
of mud with thatched roofs. 

The population of the Swie, according to the two previous enumer- 
ations, had been (1881) 9.845,594 and (iSpi) 11,537,040. At the 
Census of iSgi it was found that number had risen in all Dis- 
tricts, wath the single exception of Nundcr, where there was a small 
decline. The toUal incrc.asc during the decade amounted to 17.18 per 
cent. : but the six Districts of LingsugQr, Raichflr, Gulbatga, Mahbub- 
nagiir, Nalgonda, and Warangal showed abnormal incrc.ases, liinging 
from 29 to 26 per cent. The first three Districts had suffered most 
severely from the famine of 1876-8, and were recovering from their 
depressed state when tlie first Census was taken in 1881 j while the 
oilier three Districts had also been affected by the same c.ause. 

The Census of 1901 showed a net decrease from the population 
of 1891 of 3-45 per cent., due to the famines of 1897 and 1900, and to 
the abnormally high mortality from plague and cholera during the latter 
half of the decade, notably in the Districts of Bldar, Auranglbad, 
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Bhir, Nander, Parbhani, and Osmanabad, in which the loss varied 
from 13 to 20 per cent. Elgandal, IndQr, and Raichur sufiered less 
severely, the decrease ranging from less than one per cent, to about 
5 per cent. In the remaining Districts of Atraf-i-balda, Nalgonda, 
Warangal, Medak, Mahbubnagar, Sirpur Tandur, Gulbarga, and Ling- 
sugur, population rose by about 10 per cent., including Hyderabad 
city. 

The age statistics show the usual tendency to omit from enumeration 
females of ages ranging between 6 and 20. As elsewhere in India, girls 
exceed boys in number up to the age of 5. But after that age there is 
• a fall in the number of females up to the age of 20, when the females 
again preponderate over the males. After the age of 30 a sudden fall 
is observed in the number of females, which continues up to the age 
of 60 and over, when the proportion of females again e.vceeds that 
of the males. Apart from the omission above alluded to, there is 
probably a real deficiency of females between 5 and 20 due to deaths 
caused by early marriage and childbirth. Another tendency exists, 
especially among the Hindus, to understate the age of unmarried girls 
after they have attained the marriageable age. The effects of famine 
may, however, be clearly traced in the age statistics, imperfect as they 
are. Thus, the Census of 1901 showed the number of children under 
the age of s to be less than that of children in the age periods s-ro 


and 10-15. 

No reliable vital statistics are available, though the police are 
supposed to record births and deaths regularly. The effect of the 
famine of 1900 on the birth-rate has already been alluded to, and 
infant mortality must have been very great during the period of stress. 

The most common ailment is fever, which accounts for half the total 
deaths. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and other bowel complaints, as well as 
small-pox, are the next com moncst*' causes of death. Cholera and 
small-pox sometimes carry off many persons. The people do not, as 
a rule, appreciate the advant.iges of vaccination, but its value is gradu- 


ally becoming known. 

WJien plague invaded the State, the measures first adopted to stamp 
out the disease or arrest its progress consisted in evacuating infected 
houses and villages, and in disinfecting them. Camps were subse- 
quently established at some frontier railway stations, where passengers 
were inspected and detained, and travellers from infected areas were 
kept under observation after leaving the camps. 

Out of the total population in 1901, males numbered S. 673 i 6*9 
females 4,467,513. There were thus 9^4 females to every 1,000 
males The only Districts in which females exceed males are Nander 
and Indar, with 1,006 and 1,005 females, respectively, to every 1,000 


males. 
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As regards ciwl condition, out of every 16 persons, roughly speaking, 
8 are married, 5 unmarried, and 3 widowed. Of the male ])opu 1 a- 
tion, 46, 49, and 5 per cent, are single, married, and widowed respec- 
tivelyj while among females the proportions are 31, 50, and 19 
respectively. These figures show that the married males and females 
are almost numerically equal, the difference being an excess of only 
43,223 married males over married females. The unmarried males, 
however, number half as many again as the unmarried females, while 
widowed females are about four times as numerous as widowed males. 
From the evenness of the proportions of married males and females 
it is obvious that, as a rule, polygamy does not exist, though allowed 
by the two main religions. On the other hand, the large number of 
widowed females leads to the conclusion that a strong prejudice exists 
against widow remarriage, shared by even the inferior castes of Hindus, 
who in this matter follow the practice of the Brahmans. Among the 
agricultural castes, however, widow remarriage is largely practised, 
being called viohtiirat or marmanu. 

Distributing the population of either sex in each main age period by 
civil condition, it is found that unmarried boys under the age of 
10 years form 97 per cent., while among females of the same age the 
percentage of single girls is 89. In the next age period 10^15, the 
percentage of unmarried boys and girls is 86 and 40 respectively. 
Between 13 and 40, however, 71 per cent, of the males and 78 per 
cent, of the females are married. The following table shows the 
population according to sex and civil condition: — 



1891. 

1501. 


Persoiia. 

Males. 

Femalps. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Unmarried . 
Married 
Widowed . 
Unspecified . 

4 i» 32 i 492 

6,038,260 

1,259,910 

6,378 

*.573,»3<> 

3.055.*66 

2,476 

»«8*.994 

•.017,759 

.3.902 

4.3”.5»5 

5.50»,3<>7 

•. 327 .» 5 o 

2,604,439 

2.772.795 

296.395 

1.707,086 

2,729.572 

•,030,855 

Total 

•I1.537.040 

S.873.”9 

5,663,911 


5.673,620 

5,467,5^3 


Telugu is spoken by 46 per cent, of the population, followed by 
Marathi, which claims 26 per cent. Next come Kanarese and Urdu 
or Hindustani, spoken by 14 and 10 per cent, respectively, so that 
these four languages claim between them nearly 97 per cent, of the 
total population. The Marrvarl dialect is spoken by 57,777 and 
Hindi by 28,767 persons, the former being the language of bankers 
and traders from Marwar, and the latter of emigrants from Northern 
India. The Tamil-speaking population numbers 24,475, who belong 
mostly to the southern Presidency. Gondi claims 59,669 and Koj-a 
iSiSgS- The Gipsy dialects are spoken by 125,070 persons, the 
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Ijimanl (Lambadi) or Banjara alone claiming 120,394. Of the 
European langu.iges, English is returned by 7,907 persons. 




Persons. 



1891. 

1901. 

Cliief rcmaciilar; of llic Stale : — 
UkIu .... 

MaHitliT .... 

Kanarese .... 

Tcliigii .... 

Other Ianga.igcs .... 

1,198,382 

3,493.S.i8 

'.IS'.ot'* 

5.031,069 

362,683 

1,158,490 
2,893,864 
1,562,01s 
5,148,036 
376.7 '4 


Total 

".337,040 

11,141,142 


'J'lic main groups of castes represented are 21 in number, di\ided 
into a large number of sub-castes. 

The Kapus or Kunbis, the great agricultural caste in the State, 
number 2,953,000 persons, or 26 per cent, of the whole population. 
Next to the Kapus in numerical strength are the Malas or unclean 
. caste.s, who number r,584,ooo, or 14 per cent, of the total. The main 
group M.ila includes the ^fiilas or Dhers and Madigas of Telingitna, 
corresponding with the ^^ahars and MSngs of the MarSthS tract ; and 
though they occupy a very low position in the social scale, they play 
a most important part in the village economy. The other numerically 
strong castes arc the Gollas (Dhangars) or shepherds, 832,400; the 
Br.ihmans, 692,800 ; the Vaisyas or trading ctistcs, 548,000; the Korwa.s, 
533,600; the Salas (weavers), 424,900; and the Gaundlos or toddy- 
drawers and liquor-vendors, 284,600. The r..amani5 (Lamb.adis) or 
Banjaras, who .are grain-carriers, number 172,300. Of the important 
aboriginal tribes, Gonds number about 55,000 and Bhils 9,600. 

The population comprises people of various religions, but only two, 
Hinduism and Isl.am, have any appreciable following, comprising 
88-6 and 10*4 per cent, respectively of the entire population of the 
State. The followers of other religions are: Animists (65,3T5), 
Christians (22,996), Jains (20,345), Sikhs ( 4 , 335 )i (1.463)- 

The Hindus have lost 4-3 per cent, since 1S91, and it may be 
observed that the Hindu population has been steadily decreasing for 
the last twenty years. In 1881 they formed 90-3 per cent, of the 
population ; in 1891 the percentage was 89-4 ; while in 1901 it was 
only 88-6. Unlike the Hindus, the Musalmans are steadily increasing 
in numbers. During the last decade there was an increase of 17,084 
persons, or 1-5 per cent. In 1881 Musalmans formed only 9-4 per cent, 
of the total poputation, while they formed ro-4 per cent, in 190T. 

Like the Musalman.?, the Christians have risen in numbers. During 
the last decade they increa.sed by 2,567, or 12-6 per cent. The Jains 
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lost 7iSoo persons, or 27 per cent, in the same period. A large 
increase was recorded between i88r and i8gi, which may be explained 
by the fact that some of them were returned as Hindus in the Census 
of i88r. During the last decade the Sikhs also decreased, while the 
Parsis showed a marked tendency to increase ; their numbers, however, 
are still small. 

The increase among the Musalmans is partly due to proselytizing 
and partly to their fecundity ; while the rise in the Christian popu- 
lation is chiefly due to the eiTorts of missionaries, and to a less degree 
to the influx of Eurasians in the army and the civil service or in the 
mercantile class. Europeans decreased by 914, numbering 4,347 in 
1901, compared with 5,261 in iSgr. The number of Eurasians rose 
from 2,507 in 1891 to 3,292 in 1901, while native Christians increased 
from 12,661 to 15,357. The following table shows the variation in the 
population classified by religion : — 


Religion. 

Persons. 

1891. 


Hindus 

Musalmans . • • • • 

““-loSS : : : 

Others 

Total 

10.315,349 

1,138,666 

12,661 

7,768 

62,696 

9,870,839 

I, > 55 , 750 
> 6 , 3.57 

7,039 

9 *>SS 7 

”, 537 . 04 '> 

11,141,142 


The first English public school in HyderSbad was founded by a 
cleigyman of the Church of England about 1834, and was followed 
shortly after by another school opened by the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries. Since then the latter mission has gradually progressed, with 
the result that it now has several schools and convents in various parts 
of the State. In 1901 the Catholic adherents were returned at 
11,649. The Church of England supports two schools, and in 1901 
had 6,813 followers. Among other missions working in the State 
may be mentioned the Wesleyans and the Baptists, with 1,468 and 
885 adherents respectively. The former mission was established in 
1880; and, as opportunity offered, its operations have been extended 
in the Districts lying principally to the north and north-east of 
Hyderabad city, with stations at Aler, Karlmnagar, Siddipet, Indur, 
Medak, and KandL The mission carries on medical, educational, and 
evangelistic work, the principal medical establishments being at 
where there is a well-equipped hospital for women and children, with 
two branch dispensaries. With a few exceptions, .all the schools in 
connexion with this mission are primary'. I^cc-making is taught at 
Secunderabad, Karlmnagar, and Siddipet, embroidery at Medak, 
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weaving at Siddipet, and cabinet-making at Indur. The mission has 
1 r scliools in various Districts, 6 of which arc for boys. The American 
Baptist Tclugu Afission commenced work at Secunderabad in 1875, 
and .since then branches have Iiccn opened at ITanamkonda, Mahbub- 
nagar, Nalgonda, Suriapot, Jangaon, and Gadwrd. In 1902 a hospital 
was completed at Hanamkonda. The work of this mission is chiefly 
among the Telugu population, and none of its schools is of a higlicr 
grade than lower .secondary. 

Of the total population, St*32»902, or 46 per cent., arc supported 
by agriculture. About 32 per cent, arc landholders and tenants, 
9 per cent, agricultural l.ibotircrs, and 5 per cent, growers of special 
products. Thc.se figurc.s c.vcludc those who arc partly agriculturists, 
numbering 250,000. Personal, household, and sanitary services support 
635,870 persons, or nearly 3-9 per cent, of the population ; and the 
provision of food, drink, and stimulants supports 536,016 persons, or 
4-8 per cent. Commerce provides a living for 427,974 persons, or 3-8 
per cent. The preparation of textile fabrics and dress comes next, sup- 
porting 301,729 persons, or 2*7 i»er cent. ; while the care of animals 
maintains 284,304 persons, or 2*5 per cent. Earthwork and general 
labour provide a livelihood for 1,434,259 persons, or 13 per cent. ; and 
those leading an independent life number 410,394, or 3.7 per cent. 

The staple food of the poorer classes consists chiefly of cakes of 
immr and hajra, though in the Tclingana Districts rice is also used 
to a large extent. Along with the c.ikcs arc eaten curries made of 
vegetables and pulses, onions, oil or glil, seasoned with tamarind 
or chillies or both. Musaim.ins and Hindus alike eat gaits’ flesh. 
The Musalmans in the country tracts, out of respect to tlie feelings 
and prejudices of their Hindu neighbours, do not indulge in beef ; Imt 
the Musalmfin inliabitants of towns and karge villages h.avc no such 
.scruples. Tlic Alfilns, including Dhers, Chamfirs, Mahars, and ALings, 
will eat the flesh of cattle wliich have died a natural death. 

The ordinary form of dress for a villager is a dhoCi or waistclotli, 
a .short jacket or coat of cotton, a turlsan of red or white colour in the 
ATar.ttiiu Districts and abrays while in Tclingana, and a kanmal or 
blanket which lie almost alirays ctirrics. The women wear a sdrh 
whicli is a piece of cloth 3 or 6 yards long and 4 feet braad, one end 
being fastened round the waist, while the other is carried over the 
head and .shoulders, and covers the rest of the body. In addition to 
the sarif the women wear a choli or a .short bailee. Ihe dress 
dcscrilicd above is worn by Hindus and Alu.salinans alike ; but 
Musalman women often wear a khnga or petticoat, with a choli and 
dti/ialla, the last covering the head and the body. Gond and Waddar 
fem.ilcs discard the chon .altogether, but wrap the end of the sSA round 
llic upper p.arl of the body. 
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The home of the common cultivator consists of three or four small 
rooms, the walls being of mud and the roof tiled or thatched, the rooms 
being built round a bhavanti or courtyard. The Dhers and other low 
castes, and the poorer classes of villagers, live in huts made of reeds 
and hurdles, [Mastered over with mud and cow-dung. 

Hindus of the higher castes, such as Ikrdimans, Rajputs, and Ranias, 
burn their dead, while the lower castes usually bury them. Among 
Musalmans the dead arc alwaj-s buried. 

There are very few amusements in which the cultivators indulge. 
In the evenings they gather at the village (hauri and join in gossip or 
p.Tss the time with their families, discussing the topics of the seasons 
and the crops. Occasionally they go to neighlwuring markets or visit 
places of pilgriin.igcs and fairs in the neighbourhood. Sometimes they 
enjoy the performance of mountebanks or strolling actors, and the 
recitation of religious poems is very popular. 

The ordinary Hindu fc.stivals are llic Holt, the Div.nli, the Dasara, 
the NagapanchamI, tlic RSmnaumi, the Pitmp.aksha, and the Sivanitrl. 
The Pola festival is celebrated everywhere, when the cattle are gar- 
landed and decorated, and led through the village, iiccomp.anicd by 
their owners. The Musalmiin festivals are the Muharram, the Bakr- 
Id, the Id of Ramzan (fe.ast after fasting month), the Shab-i-barat, the 
Duasdahum-ksharif (anniversary of the Prophet’s death), and the 
Yazd-ihum. The Nau-roz or I?crsian New Year’s day is also cele- 
brated as a State holiday. 

Among Hindus the joint family sy.stcm prevails everywhere, but 
in most cases it is not maintained beyond one generation. 

In the Marathii Districts the name of a person is usually followed 
by the name of the village to which he originally belonged, .as for 
c^amplc D.nda Korlckar, which means ‘D.1da of the Korla villtigc.’ 
But in Telingana the name of the village precedes the personal 
name, as MtitQr Yenka, which means ‘ Ycnkn of MtitUr village.’ Mara- 
tbas and Brahmans usually have three names, the first being the, 
person’s own name, the .second his father’s, while the third is the 
name of his family or village. 

The soils of the Hyderabad State may be divided into two main 
divisions. Those of all the Telingana Districts may be classed gencr- 

Aericulture Wnds, black, red, and sandy; and 

those in the Marathil Districts may be similarly 
classed in three divisions, black, red, and a mixture of the two. 
Locally, a number of varieties are distinguished in Telingana. Thus, 
titclia regar is dark in colour and plastic when wetted, and consists 
chiefly of alluvium, with a good supply of lime and little silica. Kalta 
regar is a stiff loam, containing less lime than uieha regar and little 
soluble matter. Raura is a good garden soil, containing 7 per cent. 
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of lime in a pulverized state. Rauti samln is also a garden .soil, 
containing only 5 per cent, of lime. Sola zamhi is grcyisli in colour, 
and resembles raufi zamin. It is used for the Shi rice crop, and is 
manured by herding cattle, goats, and sheep on it. Chunaka regar 
is a rough .aluminous soil, containing re per cent, of lime, and is best 
suited for jmvSr and pulse. Chauka ngav or mihua is a mixture of 
red and black soils, with very little lime. Chaika or reva zamin is 
a finely pulverized reddish soil, with .s.ind and tnaccs of lime, .and is 
well suited for rainy season crops. Ytrra chauka is similar in every 
respect to chalka zamin, but not .so finely jiowderod. The Mariithwiira 
soils are allied regar (black), masah (red), or uiiki’a (mixture). The 
soils of the higher tracts arc hc.i%7 and rich in alumina, while those 
found on the plains arc light and loamy; but neither is of very great 
depth. Uroadly spanking, they are derived from the disintegration of 
basalt and amygdaloid wacko, the former giving rise to the stiff black 
soil, and the latter forming a friable earth. Itut when the black soil 
is mixed with the light friable earth, the result is a rich loam, which 
is more retentive of moisture than the others. 

'I’hc climate of the MarathS Districts is generally hot and dry from 
March to the end ofM.ny,.nnd icmjierate during the remaining months ; 
while that of Tcling.ina is hot and damp from March to the end of 
September, and temperate for the rest of the yca'r. More than three- 
fourths of the total rainfall, or about 2$ inches, is generally received 
between June and September, the remainder falling between October 
and November. 

Yellow joK'Sr, bajra, sesamum, cotton, hear and other pulses form 
the khanfoc monsoon crops ; and gram, barley, cotton, and linseed 
are the chief rahi or cold-season croiis. The total area of Government 
lands cropped in igoi iras 30,240 square miles, of which 94 per cent, 
was devoted to ‘ dry crops,’ and 6 per cent, was irrigated. 

In the Maratha country only two crops arc raised, the rahi and the 
khartf\ while in Telingana there are five crops, the Shi and lahi for 
rice, .and the khanf, rahi, .and maghi for ‘dry crops,’ the last being 
intermediate between the khanfaxiA rahi. 

As rcgiirds MarSthwara, the extent of the kharif and rahi crops 
depends upon the rainfall. If the monsoon commences in June, kha^f 
crops arc largely sown at the beginning of the season ; but if the rams 
are late and the time for the kharif sowing has passed, then more land 
is resened for the rahi. In TelingSna, where there is a smaller extent 
of rahi lands, the kharif sowing proceeds as late as July, closely 
followed by the maghi sowing. Certain kinds of rice may be sown 
in the Shi so late .as the beginning of August, if the rams are late ; 
and the iShi or hot-season rice crop is sown from December up to 
the end of February. 
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Kotation of crops in the 'I'clingana Dlslrtcls is followed in the inferioi 
kinds of soils called Mka. Wren svastc lands are first prepared, oil- 
seeds arc sown for the first year ; the next year yellow jmar is grown, 
and in subsequent years they are pul under sStvan {Pmicum frumm- 
laaiim) and kodro {Tasfa/iim scrciitulaiiim). In lands of a better 
description, if the soil has become exhausted, jtKuar is followed !>)• 
cotton. Yellow yarpn/", being a very cxliausting crop, is never grown 
for two successive seasons on the same land. Where new land is of 
better quality, such ns rtgar and mi/wa, and is suited for raii crops, it 
is usual first to sow kuHAi {Dolidxos biflomi), likh, or castor-seed. 
These arc followed in the next year by kultki, grain, or peas. In the 
third year jmvar is grown, mixed with linseed or kardi gram ; after 
that, joxvSr and kultki arc sown every alternate year. In rice limds no 
regular rotation is followed, but sugar-c.'inc and betel-leaf arc sometimes 
raised. In the Maratha Districts the rotation, is as follows. AVhen 
waste land is prepared for the klmtif sowing, it is first put under lajn 
or cotton ; .and for two or three years afterwards only bSjra is nused. 
Then, successively, mmg, urd, mat/, or raw-hemp is grown ; and when 
the land is in a fit condition for being ploughed, a iuar crop follows. 
The roots of this crap strike deep into the soil and loosen it, thereby 
making ploughing easy. When waste land is prcjiarcd for rabi cultiva- 
tion, JmSr or kardi is sown first, followed by wheat or jau'Sr for the 
nc.\t four or five years. In ‘wet* cultivation sugar-cane is followed by 
rice in the next year. 

Oranges arc extensively grown in and around Aurangttbild, Osmin- 
itbSd, Parbhani, and Nirmal, but at HyderSbtid and other pbccs they 
ore found only in private gardens. Ordinary mangoes arc produced 
everywhere, but very superior grafted mangoes arc grown in gardens 
around Hydcrribad. During the rainy season, country vegetables are 
raised in nil parts, but English vegetables are grown only nt Hyder- 
ilbltd, its suburbs, luid at Secunderabad, and also at some District 
head-quarters. Excellent grapes were formerly grown at Daulat3b3d, 
and an attempt is being made to revive their cultivation. 

The area under cultivation has considerably increased during the 
last twenty years. Large tracts of unoccupied cultivable land arc 
still to be found in the Sirpur TandOr, Mahbfibnagar, Warangal, 
Elgand.a], and IndOr Districts of TelingSna. In the Maratha Districts 
the whole of the cultivable land has been taken up. The ryots have 
taken no interest in improWng the quality of their crops by selection 
of seed, or by the cultivation of new varieties, or by introducing 
improved agricultural implements. 

In the Maratha tract, a large heavy plough is used for breaking up 
the hard black soil, which is drawn by four or five yoke of cattle 
but in Telingana a light plough is employed. Other implements 
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are bullock-hoes, the bakkhar (harrow), and the tippan (seed-drills). 
The ordinary mot or leathern bucket is the most common water-lift, 
and is worked by a pair of bullocks. On the banks of rivers and 
streams, the ySiam or bhudki (a lever-like contrivance) is used by one 
or two men. 

There is no agricultural department in the State at present. The 
duties of a department of Land Records are performed by the Revenue 
department Advances for the construction of wells are given by the 
State in times of scarcity and famine. The well and field are assigned 
as security, and the loan is repaid by instalments, interest being paid at 
6 per cent per annum. The cultivators arc often largely indebted to 
the money-lender, and frequently become tenants of their creditors. 
Money is usually advanced by professional money-lenders, but wealthy 
agriculturists also lend money. Agricultural banks established on 
sound principles would probably succeed and would be beneficial to 
the cultivators. The ordinary rate of interest on money advanced is 
noniin.illy 25 per cent, for tl«c season. The money-lender advances 
a loan on the security of the future crop, and .it han-est time receives 
25 per cent, as interest in cash or in kind, at prices ruling at the lime, 
so that the re.1l interest is about 50 per cent, per annum. 

■With the o.\ception of the white cattle of Eastern TclingHna, the 
Khammamclt and Devarkonda cattle, and the small bullocks of 
Adil.Hbiid District and the Amrabad taluk, no special breeds of 
c<ittlc are to be found in the State. The white cattle arc indigenous 
to the country, and arc a hardy stock, with black-tipped tails. The 
Khammamctt and Devarkonda breeds arc much stronger than the 
white cattle, and resemble the Mysore breed. The Sirpur TSndur 
and Amrabad bullocks are of small sire, but arc fast trotters. The 
waste lands and forests of the Tclingana Districts arc the pasture- 
grounds where they breed. Horses adapted for military and general 
purposes were formerly reared in large numbers, but the importation 
of Arabs and Australian horses lias diminished the demand. Ihe 
Government maintains a few Arab sires in some of the Maratha and 
Tclingana Districts, and it is believed that the result has been satis- 
fcctory. The Deccan ponies arc still noted for their surefootedness, 
hardiness, and powers of endurance. The other anim.ils, such as 
buffaloes, goats, and sheep, arc all of the ordinary type. The Marath- 
wiira buffaloes arc very superior milch cattle, and fetch double or 
treble the price of the ordinary buffaloes of Telingiina. Sheep and 
goats of the ordinary kind are bred everywhere. In most of the 
Maratha districts, goats of the Gujarat breed arc reared, which gene- 
rally yield a good supply of milk. The price of cattle varies from 
Rs. 40 to Rs. 150 or even Rs. 200 per pair ; that of ponies from Rs. 15 
to Rs. 150 each. Itlilch buffaloes in Tclingana arc worth from Rs.30 
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tu K^. ^5, Init ill tlic Mnuih.’l l>ilItIict^ tlity fctcli fruin Ks. jo to 
Ks. 150. Sheep and goAts arc miW at fttmi Us. : to iierliead, 

and mileli go.ils at fioni Us. 7 to Ks. :o or Ks. 25, 

'I'lic last famine cttised {^tc-K inoruliiy ninoii^ calilo in die f.uninc- 
slrieken districts, (iia/inj; I.inds hate licen .set n|).irt, tint in dry 
-se.isons the i;mss in them is very (wor. Kiiiitty or jKciir .sulLs form 
the chief fndder supply, of winch more than Mirticienl is raised in pooil 
}e,ars, and l.trge «pi.anlities are stacked to im-ci rei)uitcmenls in times 
of scarcity. 

Until recently (i.''97), .1 gre.il horse fair uas licld .annually .at 
M.tt.i.oAO.v, in Iltdar District, at tthicli a karge number of hones 
and c.\lllc tvere sold; but for scvcr.1l ye.vrs past tlie fair bas not 
t.iken pl.icc oning to ilic prevalence of plague. At Hydef.lleld there 
is an extensile liorsc in.irt. In every District ueckly or monthly horse 
and c.iltle fairs are held. 

The Mnr.'iihil country being composed of bUck soil, there is not 
so much necessity for irrigation as in Tcling.ln.i ; the black soil lus 
the jioncr to retain nuiistnrc, nhich is furtlier supplemented during the 
cold se-Lson liy a copious deposit of dew, uliieli supplie.s- tlic crojis 
with moisture siidicicnt fur tlicir growth and m.aturity. M’heic rice, 
sug.ar Gine, and garden ptorlucc ate r.«scd, tlie chief sources of supply 
me wells. 'I'hc Tehng.An.a soils being sandy, it liccomcs of paramount 
imiiortance tu store w.iter ; and fur diis purpose advankigc b.as been 
taken of the undulating cliaractcr of the ground. Dams li.ise been 
thrown across the s.allc}s of streams and gorges between liills, and rain- 
wMler wliicli f.dls oxer a large catchment kisin is thus collected, and 
made .axail.ablc for ]iurpo>es of irrigation by means of sluices. 

licsidcs the binks and kuntas or jionds, irrig-ation is carried on by 
mc.ms of wells generally, and by means of cnimis and anicuts in 
certain districts. Tor rice, sugarcane, and turmeric tlie land is 
constantly watered us long os the cri>|>s arc standing, xxhilc kaskitf, 
or g.ardcn lands, require only occasioaal irrigation, Wlieal and b.arlcy 
.are usu.ally sown near wells and arc watered from tiieiii once n week. 
•■Veross tlie Tung.'ibhndm, in Lingsugur l^istriet, a series of nniculs 
liavc been constructed to hold up the xratcr, which is directed into 
side channels and is used for supplying t.mks and lands along the 
banks of the river. There arc several nniculs in a length of 30 miles 
on the Tungabliadra, the princii«l one being at Kurag.H, wbicli 
extends completely across the rixer. All of thc.se anicuts were built 
ninny years ago, and no statistics arc obtainable regarding their cost. 
A new project is noxv under construction for taking w.-itcr from the 
MtinjTa river in Mcdak District for irrigation putjiobcs and llic sunply 
of tanks. 

The water from Government tanks is utilized for irrigating the ‘wet’ 
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lands, which pay a water tax. There are altogether 370 large tanks and 
11,015 or ponds, besides 1,347 -channels, in the State. The 

large Oinks are maintained by the Public Works department, while the 
smaller onra, as well as hmias, are in charge of Revenue officers ; but 
since the introduction of the dastband system, samlnddrs and local 
officials and others have taken up some of the breached tanks, receiving 
a certain percentage for their maintenance after reconstruction. These, 
hoivever, are mostly tanks of no very large si/.c. 

Most of the tanks— such as the Husain Siigar, the Ibrahimpatan, 
tile Mfr Alam, the Afzal Sagar, the Jalpalli, and many other large 
tanks, .as svell as irrigation channels — ^wero constructed by the former 
rulers or ministers of the State. The minor tanks are the work of 
samtndars. No complete record is available as to the actual capital 
outl.iy, but those constructed in recent years will be described in 
dolling with Public Works. 

The land served by wells is irrigated by the old primitive method 
of lifting the water by means of large buckets drawn by bullocks. 
The total number of wells in the State is 133,175. Where any supply 
channels from a river or a perennial stream arc constructed to carry 
water to tanks, the ryots sometimes luil out water on either side of the 
channel by means of hand-buckets oilled hhurki or f^uda, and so get 
a constant flow. Masonry wells cost between Rs. 400 and Rs. 600, 
and those lined with stone without any mortar between Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 300 ; such wells have two bullock runs and two buckets, and arc 
capable of irrigating 4 to 5 acre.s of rice or sugar-ainc, and 10 jtcres 
of garden land. 

.Vs ryatu'ari is the prevailing revenue sy.slcin throughout Hyder- 
abad, the sum paid by the cultivator represents the land revenue, 
which will be dealt with later. In the case of 
deserted villages, which have been leased by the nnd^pricre!*’ 
State, the holder is free to charge his tenants what 
rent he pleases, provided the rates do not exceed those previously 
]jaid to the State. The paitaddrs or ryots, who hold directly from 
the State, sometimes sublet the whole or a part of their lands or 
take partners called sfiikmiddrs. The latter cultivate land in part- 
nership with the pattadars, and divide the produce and expenses in 
proportion to the cattle employed by each, the patfadar receiving from 
hi.s co-sharer a proportionate amount of the State dues. If he 
sublets, the occupant frequently receives from his sub-tenant an en- 
hanced rental for the land in money or in kind. Jmmddrs and 
non-cultivating classes usually let their lands. The non-cultivating 
occupant, if he be a money-lender .and has purcha.sed the occupancy 
right of the land, goncmlly obtains a larger rent or shaic from his .sub- 
:cnant than the inamdar, wlio, having no cattle of his own, is obliged 
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forests, which arc then thrown open to free grariiig. Measures are 
adopted to prevent the destruction of trees for leaf fodder, and some 
attempts have been made to store fodder. Edible fruits, roots, and 
flowers arc utilized during famines by the destitute and starring poor. 
Some of the valuable forests arc protected from fire by making regular 
fire lines, prohibiting the carrying of inflammable nuterials, closing 
areas to grazing, and by the appointment of p.atrols and guards. 

There are no special plantations of any economic value in tlio Slate. 
The following table shows the area of each class of forest in each 
forest division in rgor 


1 

l^orest Dikiiiom. 

ArrA in s<iaatr 


Retort 

I’lMcttcd. 

Op^n. 

Telal. 

IVarangal .... 

InOur 

N’trmM . . , , 

M.i}ibribna|*ftr . . , 
AurangStud 

Gulbarga . * , . 

5,36s 

90? 

700 

Hoo 

aS8 

tit 

3.307 

355 

69 

66 

a. 000 
5 , 9^0 
3,000 

60a 

3^)0 

^l 3 ''S 

4, 631 
63107 
1,669 
9 ^i 
417 

Toi.il 

SilSt 

^,^o8 

8,387 

' 7.979 


As ttic forest survey and demarcation have not been completed, the 
areas shown above are only approsimatc, and it is possible that as 
much as one-third of the total is really cultirated. The forests arc not 
equally distributed in all parts, the two Districts of OsmanSted and 
lur having no forest at all, while the forests in Karimnagar (Elgandal), 
Varanpl and Adilabiid (Sirpur T.indOr) occupy half the area of the 
State lands. The Mariith.>l Districts arc far less wooded than the 
1 elmga.nn country. The figures pven below show the average revenue, 
Kpenditure, and surplus of the Forest deimmcnt for a series of 



A>rracc for 
Un )c.ira 
endinjr 1890. 

Amaj;e for 
tcnjrnrs 
endiii{; 190a. 

1901. 

<903. 

Revenue , 
KxpenditnTo 
Surplus . , 

Ks. 

'.02,546 

71,560 

30,186 

R.. 

5,033104 

1, 14.904 
87,100 

Ri. 

3 , 45.445 

'.44.369 

2,01,076 

K',. 

3.69,5” 

l. 47.'»5 

1.22,386 


ver?L™m cultivation m forests, or/u*, which was 

very common some years ago, is now strictly prohibited: but illicit 
Clearances for temporary cultivation are sometimes made, and, when 
ound out» departmental punishment is inflicled on tlic offenders. 

Several grasses are known to possess economic properties. The 
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an artificial reservoir. The next band is at Bomanhal, extending from 
the left bank of the Kistna west of Sfinipur for about 20 miles, and 
disappearing under the black cotton soil between the Bhlma .and the 
Kistna. This band is not more than 3 miles in width and is chiefly 
composed of hornblendic schists. Undoubted traces of old workings 
Imve been found in this locility, and from this it is inferred that this 
hand mtiy yet prove profitable. The third band, that of Sigar between 
Sugar and SrirSpur, is not of much import.ance. 

Innumerable deposits of iron ore of s-arying qualities are widely 
distributed os’er the lateritic .and granitic tracts of the State, while 
similar deposits have been discovered in the sandstone formations in 
the Godavari and Wardha valleys. In the tract situated between the 
Kistna and Tungabhadra rivers^ hematite occurs in considerable 
quantities. The rocks of the Kamptee series, which are extensively 
developed between the Godavari and Wardha valleys, abound in hard 
ferruginous pebbles and clay iron ores, and arc worked in the Chinniir 
iahik of ildilSbad District Jagtial, Nirmal, Warangal, Velgarab, and 
other places are noted for their cast-steel cikes or disks, which were 
largely exported to distant parts. 

From ancient times diamond mines have been worked in the alluvial 
deposits round about Partyill, near the Kistna, as well as in other 
localities in the alluvial tract of the same river. The PartySl diamond- 
beating kyer is about 10 to 16 inches thick, and is concealed by black 
cotton soil. Trials made in recent years by the Hyderabad (Deccan) 
Company, involving a considerable outlay, proved unsuccessful ; only 
stones of very small size were found, the gangue having been worked 
out by the old miners. 

Among other minerals found in the country may be' mentioned mica 
in the Khammamett of Warangal ; fitvc specimens of corundum 
and garnets in the Paloncha taluk of the same District ; and a small 
deposit of graphite in the vidnity of HasanabSd in Katlmnagar 
(Elgandal) District. A copper lode has recently been discovered at 
ChintrSla in Nalgonda District, which promises to be remunerative. 
Excellent limestone is quarried at Shahabad, between the Wadi Junction 
and Gulbarga on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. These quarries 
are extensively worked on both sides of the line for a considerable 
distance. The limestone is of two colours, black and grey, the latter 
being the more abundant of the two, and taking a polish almost equal 
to marble. An extensive industry has been carried on, and the stone 
is not only being widely used for ilooring purposes, but is exported 
outside the State also in large quantities for building purposes. In 
addition to the minerals already mentioned, red chalk and saline 
deposits are found. 

Cotton-weaving is carried on in almost every tahtk ; and sMt, dhotis. 
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(Elgandal), some specimens showing exceedingly delicate workman- 
ship. 

Bidri ware— so named from Bidar town, where it is manufactured— 
consists of an alloy of zinc, copper, tin, and lead ; and alter the vessels, 
&c., are made, the surface is inlaid with silver and sometimes with gold, 
and finally turned and polished. The articles made are ewers, jugs, 
wash-hand basins, bedstead legs, fandaus, betel-nut boxes, ktiikin, 
spittoons, cups, and other kinds of vessels. Sometimes sword and 
dagger handles are also made of bidri ware. The work is very neat, 
delicate, and highly artistic, and the patterns are exceedingly good. 

Sword-blades and other weapons were once extensively made in 
Hyderabad, Wanparti, Gadwal, Kolhapur, Jagdeopur, and other places, 
but they were not of so good a quality as those imported from Persia, 
which commanded high prices. The industry is dying out from the 
circumstances of the age. Inferior smooth-bore muskets used to be 
made in the city factory for the use (rf the police and irregular troops, 
but the factory has now been abolished. Daggers and knives used by 
the Arabs and other irregulars were formerly produced at Gad^l, 
Jagdeopur, and other places near Hyderabad from Nirmal steel, but 
they are rarely made now. 

The factory industries consist of ginning and pressing factories ,8t 
Aurangabad and Jalna in Aurangabad District, Mazalgaon and 
ParU in Bhir District, RaichQr and YSdgir in RaichQr District, Latur 
in Osmanabad, Udgir in Bidar, and also in Warangal, IndQr, Parbhani, 
and Nander Districts. 

There are three spinning and weaving-mills in the State, employing 
2,712 hands: namely, those of the HyderalSd (Deccan) Spinning and 
Weaving Company, near Hyderabad j the Gulbarga Mahbub Shahi 
Mills Company, at Gulbarga ; and the AurangabSd Spinning and 
Manufacturing Company, in Auran^bad city. The first of these 
mills commenced work in 1877, while the others. were opened in 
1886 and 2889. Together they represent a capital of 31 lakhs. The 
following table shows the statistics of progress:— 



18R0-1. 

iSpcHi. 

1900-1. 

Ntiniber of mills • . • » 

Number of looms .... * 

Number of spindles • . » . * 

Hands employed • * • « ! 

X 

H.pss 

533 

.a 

443 

50 . 7 '.t 

2,236 

.4 

459 

49.4'l5 

2.490 


Regular statistics of trade .are not maintained, but a general guide 

Commerce and « obtained from 

trade, the customs and railway returns. The principal 
exports are food-gr.-uns, cotton, linseed, sesamum. 
ground-nuts, castor-seed, indigo, oils, timber, cotton cloth, hides, cattle. 
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sent to Hyderabad or consigned to Bombay or Madras. The chid 
channels of trade are the Great Indian Peninsula Raihray in the west 
and the south, and the Madras and East Coast Railways in the south 
and east. These are connected with the Nizam’s Guaranteed State 
Railway, which traverses the State from W.adi in the west to Bezwada 
in the east. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway, which passes 
through the central and north-western Districts, connects the capital 
with Manmad in the Nasik District of Bombay. Numerous feeder- 
roads in the interior convey commodities to and from the various 
stations on the State Railway. The principal exports to Bombay in 
1903 consisted of linseed (46,466 tons), castor-seed (45,090 tons), 
other seeds (29,550 tons), hides and skins (527 tons), and miscellaneous 
including raw cotton (123,443 tons); the exports to Madras in the 
same year were linseed (5,233 tons), castor-seed (14,095 tons), other 
seeds (5,094 tons), hides and sldns (3,136 tons), and miscellaneous 
(26,845 tons). The imports from Bombay consisted of cotton tuist 
and yarn (7,541 tons), cotton piece-goods (5,194 tons), grain (13,632 
tons), kerosene oil (8,522 tons), fruits and provisions (7,110 tons), 
twn (7,39: tons), tobacco (25 tons), and salt (33,848 tons) ; and from 
Madras, yarn (240 tons), piece-goods (451 tons), grain (47,688 tons), 
tobacco (2,062 tons), and fruit and provisions (1,703 tons) ; while from 
stations outside the two Presidencies the imports consisted only of grain 
(4,731 tons). The total e.xports by rail in tpoi amounted to 113,340 
tons, and the total imports to 122,345 tons; and in 1903 they were 
300,679 and 152,334 tons respectively. These hgures are exclush'C 
of the coal exported, the 6gures and value of which are shown 
below : — 


r89r . . 81,882 tons . . Rb, 7,66,270 

'9®' • • 343,945 .. - . Rb. 18,61,940 

1903 • . 29', 499 H ■ . Rs. 17,58,444 


The soiuth-westera corner of the State is crossed for 137 miles by 
the broad-gauge line from Bombay to Madras. About 120 miles of 
Communications, bolong to the south-eastern section of the 

f fw Indian Peninsula, while the remainder is part 

^ r of the Madras Railway, the junction being 

at :feichur. From IVadi on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, the 
Niaams Guaranteed State Rahway runs east to Warangal and\hen 
south-east towards Bezwada on the East Coast section of the Madras 
Raihvay. The total length of the main line is 310 miles while two 
branches from Husain Sagar to Hyderabad and from Dornakal to the 
Singarem coal-fields add 20 miles. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valiev 
I^ilway (metre gauge) runs for 391 miles north-west from Hyderabad 
city to Manmad on the north-eastern section of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway. The State tlms contains 467 miles on the broad 
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The other principal roads are Hyderabad to Me^ 54 miles; 
Aurangabad to Nandgaon on the Great Indian Peninsula Raitaf, 

54 miles, 43 of which lie in the State; Aurangabad to Jalna, 39 mtei 
Aurangabad to Toka, as miles; Aurangabad to Bhir, 72 imles; BWt 
to Ahmadnagar railway station, 70 miles, and then south via Parenda to 
the Barsi Road station; Naldmg to Gulbarga, 52^- miles; Naldiug 
to OsmSnabad {Dharaseo). 32^ miles ; Gulbarga to SurSpur, 60 mite; 
Raichflr to Lingsugur, 55 miles, being part of the old TOd frorn 
Kumool to Dharwar; the Bhongir-Nalgonda road, 40 ““Si ™ 
the branch road from Homnabad to Gulbarga railway station, 36 mi os. 
Many of these roads now serve as feeders to raihvay stadons. 

After the extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway beyond 
Sholspur in the direction of Gulbarga and RaichQr, 13 feeder-roa s 
were constructed with a total length of 382 miles ; and when t e 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Raihvay was opened from Secundcra^ 
to Wadi in 1874, seven more feeder-roads were completed, toUllmg 
97^ miles. Eleven years later the railiray was extended from Secunder- 
abad to Warangal, and thence to Dornakal, necessitating the con- 
struction of rg new roads to serve as feeders to this section of t e 
railway. Subsequently, at the request of the raihvay company, tj 
roads, with a total length of 109 miles, were constructed as feeders 
to the Hyderabld-Godavari Valley Railway. 

In 1891 there were 1,241 miles of road under maintenance, costing 
3 lakhs, while in 1901, 1,614 miles were maintained at a cost of 
5^ lakhs. The Local fund roads are not included in these iigurra. 
Improvements in the method of maintenance accompanied the in- 
creased grants in 1901, and portions of roads and bridges have been 
reconstructed. 

In the interior of the State the only means of transport are 
pack-bullocks and the ordinary two-wheeled country cart drawn by 
a pair of bullocks. The majority of the carts are crude in appeamn^ 
but are constructed of well-seasoned wood by the village carpenter and 
blacksmith, and are very serviceable. They consist of a framework 
of wood, placed across a log, through which passes an iron axle, while 
the bullocks are yoked to a long pole attached to the log at right 
angles, below the framework. In the two longer side pieces' are fixed 
uprights 2 feet high, secured by another piece of wood on top. The 
wheels have tires made from country iron. 

The Hyderabad State maintains its own postal system for internal 
communications and issues stamps. State correspondence was con- 
veyed by contractors for a stipulated amount from 1856 to 1869, in 
which year the State undertook the carriage of mails on a system 
devised by Sir SUar Jang I. The ghungnt service, or express post, seems 
also to have been introduced at the same time, but was abolished 
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Slate, in fact, suflered, as prices of food rose very high, and famine 
stricken people migrated from the affected Districts. Relief worls 
were started in October, 1876, and were finally closed in November, 
1877. During this period 6J million units were provided with work, 
and 2 millions were relieved in poorhouses. The cost of this famine, 
excluding remissions of land revenue, was 13^ lakhs. In 1890 the 
rains again failed in parts of the southern Districts, in which relief was 
given by opening works and remitting revenue. 

A more severe famine appeared imminent in r896, but was fortu- 
nately averted by good rains in November, which saved the standing 
rail crops. Although there was no famine, the distress was very severe 
in some parts, owing to heavy exports of grain to adjoining British 
famine-stricken territory, and to a local failure of crops. The whole 
of the Districts of Raichur and Lingsugur, and parts of Gulbarga, 
Osmanabad, and Bhir, comprising an area of 10,278 square miles with 
a population of millions, were involved in distress and searcit)’. In 
July, 1897, the affected area increased to 17,835 square miles, with 
a population of 2,400,000, but a sufficient fall of rain in August 
averted famine. The total expenditure on relief tvas 7J lakhs. 

The tainfell received in 1899 was only 15^ inches, or less tlian 
half the usual quantity. In the AurangSbSd and Gulbarga Divisions 
the later rains failed entirely, and the area affected in 1900 was 23,007 
square miles with a population (1891) of 3,573,651. In addition to 
this, scarcity was felt in an area of 51,541 square miles with a popu- 
lation of 6,5t2,379. The kharif crop in the famine Districts was 
estimated at 25 per cent, of the normal, and in the rabi the largest 
food-crop yielded not more than ra per cent. The Census of 1901 
showed a net decrease of 394,898 persons; and if a normal rate 
of increase be assumed, the tot^ loss must have been nearly 
million persons, in spite of an expenditure on relief of more than two 
crores. In 1899 the Government of India lent two erores to the 
State, for expenditure on famine relief. 


Raichttr, Gulbarga, and LingsugQr are the Districts which are 
pnerally the first to suffer from a failure of rains, and are more 
liable to famine than any other part of the State. Failure of the 
monsoon nuns means the faflure of the ^/rorv/ crops, which provide 
about half the staple food-gmins of the people; and if the late or 
autumn rams fail, the rab, crops also suffer, which means that besides 
his linseed and wheat the cultivator loses the whole of the white imar 
which forms the largest food-grain crop of the State. ' 

The first indications of famine are a sudden rise in the prices of 
grain._ If the crops fail in the neighbouring Districts or Provinces 
there is a sudden influx of immigrants in search of work. Sometimes 
sufficient gram is produced for the local needs ; but if there be famine 
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both to the Minister and to the Assistant Ministers concerned. The 
number of Secretaries at present is as follows : (i) financial ; (2) two 
joint for revenue work; (3) judicial, police, and general departments; 
(4) public works j (5) military secretary ; and (6) the private secretary 
to the Minister. The financial department has charge of the account- 
ant-general’s office and the audit branch ; and the public works depart- 
ment is under a Secretary with two Superintending Engineers for the 
Irrigation and the General Branches as executive officers. The other 
departments are as follows : the judicial, under the High Court, 
consisting of a Chief Justice and five Puisne Judges; the District 
police and jails, under an Inspector-General ; the city police, 
under a Kotwal ; customs, under a Commissioner ; education, under 
a Director; stamps and mint, under a Superintendent; forests, 
under a Conservator; postal, under a Postmaster-General; and the 
medical, under a Director. 

Until lately the whole State, excluding the Satj-i-hhas or Crown 
District of Atraf-i-balda, was divided for administrative purposes into 
four Siibahs or Divisions, 15 Districts, and one Amaldari or sub- 
District. In 1905 certain changes were made in the constitution of 
the Districts ; and though the number of Siibahs remains the same, 
one District (Lingsugfir) has been broken up, and the Amaldari has 
been made a District, so that there are still 15 Districts. Each Siibah 
or Division is under a Subah^r (Commissioner), and each District 
under a First TalukdJr (Collector). The latter officers have two or 
more assistants, known as Second and Third Talukdars. At the head 
of each tahik is a fahsUdar. There are now 101 taluks, managed by 
Government, instead of 117 prior to the recent changes. Excluding 
the Atraf-i-balda or Crown District, but including all the jdprs 
and samasllmns, each of the four Subahs had an average area of 
19,825 square miles and an average population of 2,567,993 in 1901. 
Exact details of the areas as reconstituted are not available, and the 
following particulars are based on the statistics of 1901. The average 
District area and population were 4,956 square miles and 641,998 
persons, respectively. These were subdivided into 117 taluks, with 
an average area of nearly 678 square miles and 87,794 persons. The 
tahsildar has charge of the revenue and the magisterial work of his 
taluk, with a peshkar (assistant) and a prddoar (revenue inspector) to 
assist him in his work. The last class of subordinates is found only 
in the Telingana Districts, where remissions are given on ‘wet’ culti- 
vation in case of excessive or scanty rainfall, or breach of tanks • it 
being the duty of the revenue inspector to verify and report the extent 
of the injury thus caused. 

The headman of the village is called paUl and the village 
accountant patwari, karnam, or kulkarni) there are generally two 
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orders the Council was to consist of the Chief Justice, a Puisne Judge 
of the High Court, the Inspector-General of Revenue, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Inspector-General of Police, and the 
Financial Secretary. In 1894 Act I of 1304 Fasli received the 
Nizam’s sanction, recognizing the right of the people to share in 
the work of framing laws and to representation. In 1900 this Regula- 
tion was re-enacted with certain modifications as Act III of 1309 Fasli, 
and is still in force. 

The Council at present consists of 19 members, of whom, besides 
the president and vice-president, ii are official and 6 non-official 
members. The Minister is the president, and the Assistant Minister, 
whose department is concerned with a bill before the Council, is 
vice-president for the time being. Of the ii official members, the 
Chief Justice, the Judicial Secretary, and the Legal Adviser are 
tx-officio members, the remaining 8 official members being nominated 
by the Minister for two years. Of the 6 non-official members, z ate 
elected by the jagtrdars and landowners, 2 by the pleaders of the 
High Court, and the remaining 2 are nominated by the Minister 
from among the residents of the State, of whom one must be nomi- 
nated from the patgdh ilaka. The non-official members are appointed 
for two years, but retiring members are eligible for re-election. 

To ensure facilities for ascertaining public opinion, the Council 
Regulation provides that bills, with the statements of objects and 
reasons, shall be published in the Siaie Gaset/e in such language as 
the Coundl directs. Bills are based on Muhammadan jurisprudence, 
the Hindu Shastras, special laws binding on a particular community, 
or customs and usages hadng the force of law. In addition to these 
sources, laws in force in British India and elsewhere ate consulted. 

In 1304 Fasli (1894) Act I already referred to was passed. In 1305 
Fasli (1895) five Acts were passed. Act II being the Gambling Act. 
In 1307 Fasli (1897) six Acts were passed relating to Oaths, Criminal 
Tribes, Succession Certificates, Court Fees, Court of Wards, and 
Labour Contracts. The six Acts passed in the follotving year dealt 
mth amendments to the District Police and Stamp Rules, General 
Clauses, Public Demands Recovery, Opium, and Legal Practitioners. 
Of the thirteen Acts of 1309 Fasli (1899), the Army, the Local Cess, 
the Game Preservation, the Post Office, the Finger Impressions the 
Land Acquisition, the Inventions and Designs, the Forest, and the 
Counterfeit Coins Acts are the more important. The principal Acts of 
1310 Fasli (igoo-ijwere the Census, the Weights and Measures, and the 
Limitation Acts. In 1903-4 the Hyderabad Criminal Procedure Code, 
the Evidence Act, and an Act for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
were passed. The most important of the six Acts passed in 1904-s 
were amendments to the High Court Regulations and to the Stamps 
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Court. On its original side the High Court exerdses the powers of 
a Sessions Judge. The divisional bench has power to sentence up to 
fourteen years, but sentences of imprisonment for life are sent by the 
High Court to the Minister for confirmation. Sentences of death arc 
submitted to the Nizam. Many of the holders of large jagin and 
samasthans exercise judicial powers, both civil and criminal, within their 
respective domains, and ate required to submit periodical returns 
regarding their judicial work to the Judicial department of the State. 

No extraordinary increase has been observed in civil suits, but in 
years of famine and scarcity their numbers decrease. On the other 
hand, ciiminal cases increase in proportion to the severity of the sca.son. 
Regular statistics began to he collected in 1885, and judicial reports 
were prepared from that year. The folloiving tables show what parti- 
culars are available : — 


Civil Justice 


Classes of suits. 

Aicracc 
for six 
yearh 
endto? 
1890. 

A«cni|^ 
for ten 
)esiTs 
endinp 
IQDO 

. 

1901. 

11)05 

SuU< for money and movable 
property .... 
Title and other suits . 

I.S 35 

m 

It, 913 
2,:8o 

m 

mm 


Crisiinal Justice 



Avero||[e 
for SIX 
years 
ending 

1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

*905- 

Nnmber of penons tried : 

(<r) For offences against person 
and propeity .... 

7 i 373 

6,063 

6,2J6 

6,660 

{ 6 ) For other offences against 
the Indian Penal Code . 

36,043 

31,882 

291599 

'6,356 

(r) For offeni-es against special 
and local laws . . , 

743 

41347 

7.631 

6,762 


The increase in the number of offences against special and local laws 
is due to the fact that, almost up to the close of 1890, municipal cases 
were not heard by the criminal courts. 

A Registration department was established in 18S9, and placed under 
the High Court, and an Act was passed in the same year to regulate 
operations. From 1890 to 1895 the department was supervised by the 
Excise Commissioner, after which it was again made over to the High 
Court. In 1897 an Inspector-General of Registration and Stamps was 
appointed, and the department was placed under his charge. In 1899 
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of charges, most of which are decreasing, though the head ‘senicc 
pensions ’ is responsible for an increase, due to (he improvement in 
the position of officials of the State. The miscellaneous charges 
include expenditure on famine relief, and have thus risen largely. 
The loan of two crores, already referred to, together with interest at 
4 per cent., is being gradually paid off, partly from the State balances 
and partly by appropriation of a portion of the rent paid by the 
British Government forBer 5 r. 

The current coin of the State is known as the //a// siiia, and the 
quantity in circulation has been reckoned at about 10 crores. The 
issue of the DS/i sikka began in 1854, when the first Sir Salar Jang 
was Minister, and has continued irith occasional interruptions. Free 
coinage was allowed in the mint up to TS93, but after that date 
comparatively little silver was coined. The stock of rupees in circula- 
tion became somewhat depleted; and the rate of exchange between 
the State rupee and the British rupee, after fluctuating riolently in 
1901 and 1902, has since remained fairly steady, the former exchanging 
at about 8 per cent above its bullion value. In 1904 an improved 
coin of a new design was minted, known as the Mahbiibia rupee, 
representing on one side the famous ChSr Minar building, which 
stands in the centre of Hyderabad city; since this new rupee was 
issued, the supply has been regulated so as to prevent serious fluctua- 
tions of exchange value. The rate now stands at between 115 and 
1 16 to roo British rupees. The copper coins issued by the State 
were till recently oblong pieces of about 2 pies in value. Since rpos, 
however, copper coins of a better pattern have been issued from the 
Hyderabad mint, representing the same value. Half-anna coins are 
also being made. The old coins are still in use, and will remain 
in circulation until a sufficient quantity of the new coins has been 
produced. 

The common system of land tenure throughout the State is ryotwari. 
All the nine Districts of MarSthwara and four of the Telingana Districts 

Land revenue s®«’ed according to this 

system ; they are Aurangabad, Bhlr, Nander, Par- 
bliani, Gulbarga, Osmanabad, RaichOr, LingsugBr. Bldar, Nizamabad 
(Indiir), Medak, Mahbflbnagar, and Warangal. Of the remaining four 
Districts, Kartmnagar (Elgandal) and Nalgonda have been surveyed 
and partly assessed. Adilabad (Sirpnr Tandfir) and the Crown 
District of AtrSf-i-balda have not yet been surveyed. In the earlier 
settlements the period of settlement was for thirty years while those 
surveyed later were settled for fifteen j-ears. ReWsion work has been 
commenced in some of the latter class, where the tenns have expired 
or are about to expire. 

Under the ryotwari system each field is considered a holding, which 
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payment in kind was commuted to cash payment, the amount thus 
fixed became tlie revenue of tlic field. A icViik, after it has been 
sun’eyed, in divided into groups of s'illagcs for the purpose of classifi- 
cation and assessment. The fertility and depth of the soil, the absence 
or presence of sand, limestone nodules, saline cfilorcsccnccs and other 
dcfcct.s in it, proximity of the group to, or its distance from, centres 
of trade or taibrny.s, and easy means of communication arc all factois 
svhich arc considered in determining the assessment. A standard 
maximum rate per .acre is fixed for the group, and saiying rates to be 
applied to all land in the group arc calculated on the iiasis of its 
advantages or defects. 

No records exist to show what the revenue demand was in early 
times, but the rcx'emics under Musalmdn rule seem to hate been 
generally farmed out. 'J'raccs of settlements made by the llahniani 
kings iind by the Adit Shiihi and Kutb Shilhi rulers have been found 
in some of the Districts ; but it was not until Akbar’s annexation of 
Benar in 1596, tind Malik Ambar’s rule in AurangabSd, d«it regular 
sctilcmcnts were introduced. The SiiMi of Hcriir under the Mughals 
was more extensive than it is now, as it included portions of Sitpur 
TSndflr, Elgandal, Indflr, Nandcr, Parbhani, and Aurangilb.id Districts, 
which now fall within the boundtirios of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Under Akbar’s famous .settlement, the assessment was fixed by 
me.'suring the .arable lands, and making a careful estimate of the 
produce. Each kg/m was then rated at onc-fourtli the estimated 
produce, and the total demand on a vilKagc was termed its lenkinvah 
or standard rent-roll. In 1600 the province was .assessed .at 161 lakhs, 
and during the time of the first Nizam .at iso lakhs. 

Tcling.'ina during the reign of Abul Hasan, the last of the Golconda 
kings, yielded a total revenue of 166 lakhs, but the boundaries of the 
Golconda kingdom then extended as far as the sc.a-coast, including 
the Northern Circars. It has been estimated that the present revenue 
is about equal to the cash .assessments at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. During the ciglileentli century the State suffered from 
the inroads of the Maiathiis ; and when order was restored, the 
revenues of the State were fanned out to bankers and to Arab and 
Paton soldiers, who extorted as much money as they could from the 
cultivators. The farming system xvas abolished hy Sir SalSr Jang 
immediately after his appointment as Minister, and from that date the 
piosperity of the people has increased. 

Ihe average area of ,a holding in the whole Stale is 2o| acres, 
varying from zBJ acres in Marathwara to i2| acres in Telingana. 
In the Mariithii Districts the Government assessment on 'dry' lands 
ranges from Rs. 3-0-1 to R. 0-10-2 per acre, the average being 
R. 0-12-9, while for Mvel’ and baghat (garden) lands the average is 
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in the city circle. The right to sell hemp drugs {j^anja and hhtn^ 
is also sold by auction. 

The number of che.sts of opium, containing 70 seers each, imported 
in 1901 was 249. The gross value of the opium imported in 1S81-90, 
t89i-i9oo (averages), and 1901 was Rs. 2,49,630, Rs. 1,60,898, and 
R.S. 1,86,830 respectively. The not revenue realized from opium 
and hemp drugs since 1882 is given in the following table: — 



Atcraccy 

Aterncr., 

1901. 

1903. 

Opium .... 
Ganjaanthhaii^anA other 
intoxicating drugs . 

Rs. 

a»>9.730 

Ri 

3 . 15.332 

Ri. 

fidiSiS 

Re. 

5 ,t 6 ,eoi 

74.949 

Tolnl 


3 . 15,332 

- - - - 1 

4,89,918 

5.9®.93'> 


Customs duty is levied on imports and c.\'ports at the rate of 
S per cent, ad valorem, which is the maximum fixed by treaty with 
the Government of India. British gold, silver, and copper coins, 
vegetables, certain seeds, wool, books and maps, building stone 
(except Shahabad stone), dry and green grass, and firewood arc all 
exempt from both export and import duty. Since 1S85 the duty on 
bar silver has been raised to to per cent., to check its import for 
illicit coinage. Salt is imported from Bombay and Jlasulip-atam by 
railway, and a duty of Rs. a per path or three raaunds (120 seers) 
is collected by the Customs department. The total quantity of salt 
imported and consumed in 1881-90, 1891-1900 (averages), and 1901 
was 41,840, 43,910, and 46,810 tons respectively ; and the consumption 
per head in 1S81, 1891, and 1901 w.as 9^, 8^, and 9I Ib. 

The following table shows the customs receipts for 1901 and 1903, 
including the duty on salt ; — 



1501, 

19033 

Import duties 

Export duties ...... 

Octroi* 

Salt 

Duties on wines and spirits . . • 

Miscellaneous 

Total 

Re. 

18,07,528 

>> 91.873 

8,7.8.782 

37 >.<i >3 

“rt 37 

Rs. 

>9.43.324 

38,13,552 

3.39,719 

8,59,760 

17,276 

24,192 

54,63.743 

58,97,823 


• This dut)- is levied st Hydefijbad, Seconderaiad, end Betamm on nrodneo end 
tranufoctuKS of the State brought into theee touns. the tariff beinf the sanit! as for 
Costoma duty. ^ 


The excise revenue is farmed at auction, by contracts for periods 
ranging from three to ten years. The chief sources of income are 
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Averajje for 
jear» 

ending jggo. 

Ateragcfar 
•unjvam 
cndrng igoo 

>9oi« 

'903. 

Stamp jraper _ 

1 ostage stamps . 
stamped envelopes 
Post-c.iitIs ^ 
paper ! 
Summons stamp's 
Keccipt stamps . 
//Midi stami» . 

Total 

Its. 

3'.ooS 

8,888 

Rs. 

^»9 <>i 8 o 9 

46,671 

'6,427 

4,035 

5,»I2 

=7,3'3 

4,823 

»,S79 

Rs. 

9, 84,866 
.47,696 
53,963 

8,352 

4,839 

.43,893 

'6,343 

55,'53 

Rs. 

6,35.9.47 

58,913 

28,926 

11,406 

5,630 

45,1.48 

'7,78s 

38,870 

9.«7,389 

'6,03,889 1 

">S4,577 I 

8,36,625 


XU07 a CCSS Of nn 

Local and 'f^^uced into Waran J DistaVt ' * 
ffiunicijal. of settlement. AnActira.^ ^ ■' ““‘*“1““' 

, . the levy of oth^r . ^*99 “> 'egali 

and ramage tax; but these cesses hav**^’ hghting and ca 

Local Board department was Hrst erJ ™Posed. T1 

nder a Central board at Hyderabsf'^'^ P'““ 

This or Central board ni “""Pos^d of high official 

he Sobahddrs were empowered ^ '*94, an 

the general control being vested in “P ^s- 5’°°‘ 

P "ers to sanction up to Rs to 000 t Revenue Board, mil 
amount were referred to the Minister ’ exceeding tha 

in 1901 tbcrc we ri* , 

"-“bers'ripecS «> 

as president and thi 'Strict board generally has 
ara non-officials. select frTm ati 

radesmen, and vam; the official ^”»ndars, respectable 


sanctioned by the Disi^^ ^’1 connected with 
expenditure The n' T- heep detail^ 
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'I’lu- i.it>Us of iiicoioc ami CT|H!niliturti fefct i» thi «ho!c S'a'* 
CMTjii tin; hisiricii of K.irirnnai;.tr (lilpan'I.tl), Xal^imdi, Adi'i'af 
(Sir|iiir 'r.lndrtr) and tlie f'fottn hisitirt of .\if.'if-i Uilda, 'Hies'’* 
liicnis for cdiii’.ilion .nid iindic.il arc hotli !>|H.'nt llirottjth itn; Gard 
dt:|urtnii'iil.it JJi.. rotary on tlio t ii.ililidiincnls of tlic cJctW'ira; 
dL‘iurliniM)l, llic iinriii il .‘clionl, and tlie scfrctariat, anil the taKlfi; 
cv()"iisi's of the insiH'ctori of ■.cliooK, home rent, feliol.itjhip', priu-s, 
and rquii^ to buildings and in the medit.1l dc[Mttnunt for allm- 
ances 10 eiialdhlnncnis and t.icciatti)i.s. Under ‘niiiecll.ineosi'a;i 
included the jiiy of the police, the /.j'fr/i Mlirici, health ofii'cf 
allonance, the iiphcep of piihlic gardeni, the jihintinj; of ratili'di 
tree-., .Vt. 

Municip,il .idniiniilraliun na'. first intriKluced in IIydtr.lh.hl in iSh), 
when the city proiH-T u-n. dnideil into four, and the suhutbs inw 
five, divisions for nninicipal ptir(K)ses. the whole mamgement bcin^ 
placed under a tnunici|»l su|)erimcndeni. In iS.St the .suburban aita 
w.is handed over to a se|uiate oiticer, Iwth the ol^iee^ beinj; ilicnK- 
forward designated .sccretanes to the two tnunicip.aliiics of Hydciabad 
city and Clt.ldargli.U In 1903 the two municijxalitics were tipin 
amalgam.iied atid placed under a sjieeial ofiiccr, styled the jccrclaiy 
to the cominitiee. The members of the committee arc called mum- 
cip.a 1 commissioners and number twenty-seven. The president and 
.some of the members are offidals, the remainder being selected 
from the X'oktts of the High Court, lianfcers, reprcscnlatives of tlic 
SarJ-i-khis and faigkk de|arimcnts, and other jiersons not in Suite 
service. 

Sanitation and consenvincy were .also provided for in the Divisional, 
District, and fiiliit head-quarters; but rcgubir nnangcnicnts and the 
nppointment of committees were cflecled only after the establishment 
of local bOiirds and the levy of the one anna cess, from which muni- 
cip.al expenditure i.s met, ns well ns that of the District and local 
bo-ards. The mcmbor.s of the iood bo.irds are also members of the 
municipal committees at the 'Divisional and District licad-quartcrs. 
Excluding tlic city, there were ai municipalities in the State in 1901. 
In 14 of these the population ranged from 10,000 to 37,000, and 
in the remaining 7 from 4,Soo to nearly 10,000, They comprise the 
Divisional and District licid-quarlcr towns, and a few of the faluk 
head-quartets. 

The incidence of taxation per head of population in the city and 
CliadarghSt municipalities in 1901 was R. 0-8-3 and R, 0-7-S 
respectively, the chief items of receipt being hackney carriage licences, 
bazars, slaughter-houses, rents, and house tax. The latter is levied at 
the rate of 3 per cent, on the annual rent. A water lax has been 
levied in the city since 1B97, and in Chadaighat since 1896. Among 
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mcnt at an annual expenditure nf about 5]^ lalchs, ivhilc others arc 
in course of construction. 

'i'hc more importiint works executed during the (lost few ycais 
include the African cavalry guard lines, commiuiding officer’s quarters 
at Sflr.ipur, military lines at Naldrug, an armoury and general hospital 
at Golconda, bandsmen's lines at Cluadarghat, the pal.'icc at SurQrnagar, 
the Malakpct State stables, the //wg? jail, police barracks, Government 
House .and the Commissioner's court at Hananikonda, revenue survey 
offices at UaichQr, Gulb.arg.i, and llanamknnd.i. Central j.iils at 
Aurang.'ibad, Gulliarga, .and Warangal, and j.iiis at Nitnder and Medak, 
a clock-tower and mcdic.al storeroom at Hydcnlbad, dispenwies at 
Nander, W.'uli, llhongir, Nalgonda, Ni/iimribad, Maklital, Ilingoli, and 
Y.rdgir, tlic Race Stand, the Public Works office, and the Af/al Ganj 
hospiuil at Hyder.lbad. The roads constnicted have .already been 
referred to. Important bridges luivc been made in Gulb,nga District 
and over part of the Husain Sagar tiuik. 

At Hydcrab.’id the Murkinolla drain has been diverted and improved, 
the Afzal Sugar and Shiih Ganj drains Imvc been constructed, and 
a channel made from the public gardens to the Gosha Malml hunh, 
Hydcrabrid (with Ch 5 darglt 5 t), Aurangabad, and Nizi!m.tb 3 d arc the 
only towns at present provided with regular systems of WMler-supply, 
executed under the supervision and control of the department. Those 
at Hydcrab.’id and Aurangablid were constructed, and arc maintained, 
at the cast of the State, while the Ni.dlmabrid supply was paid for 
by the RTml of Simapalli but is maintained from Local funds. 

A telephone department was formed in 1884. It was otg<anized by 
the Bombay Telephone Company tind worked by them for eight 
months, after which period it was taken over by the Suite. The 
principal nobles of the State, wealthy private individuals, and all 
important officials are subscribers to the system. The annual upkeep 
costs Ks. 15,000, and the fees collected from the non-official ckiss 
of subscribers amount to Rs. 10,000. The total number of offices and 
dwelling-houses to which wires arc laid is 154, including 71 State 
instalments. 

The Irrigation and the General branches of the Public Works 
department were separated in 1888, the former de.iling with irrig.i- 
tion works only. In 1896, when it was found that the larger tanks 
required not only extensive repairs but restoration also, it was con- 
sidered expedient to form a separate Irrigation department under a 
Chief Engineer, whose services had been lent to the State by the 
Government of Indiii. The Irri^tion bo.ird was abolished, and the 
posts of Superintending and Divisional Engineers were also dispensed 
with, the Chief Engineer submitting his proposals, &c., relating to 
irrigation works to Government through the Public Works secretary. 
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1903 cunsisiccl of 2,9!>S Ivuropean and 5,5^9 Native troops. Hyderabad 
is partly in the SecundurabSd diviMon, which is for the present directly 
under the Comninndcr-in-Chicf, and p.arily in the I’oonn division of the 
AVestem Command. Tiie military stations at present arc Bolanim and 
Secunderabad in the former, and Aurangabad in the latter. The head- 
quarters of the UydcrabSd Volunteer Rifles arc at Sccunderalnd, and 
detachments of the Ucrar Volunteer Riflc.s and Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway Volunteer Rifles are also located within the State. The total 
strength of these in 1903 rras 1,278. 

Prior to the ministry of the late Sir S.‘ilar Jang, there tras no organ- 
ized police in the State, and the arrangements made in the diflerent 
Divisions depended to a great c.\tcnt on the revenue 
^ officials. In 1866, when Districts were first formed, 

a regular police force was also raised and placed 
under the revenue authorities, but the sy.stcm did not work satisfac- 
torily. In 1869 a special Sadr-ul-MtihSm or Police Minister nas 
appointed, with full powers over the police. A year later Sadr 
^[ohtamimi were appointed, one for each Division ; but their appoint- 
ments were abolished in 18S4, and an Inspcctor-Geneml of District 
Police was appointed, the designation of Sadr-ul-Maliam being clianged 
to Miiln-ul'Afaf.am or Assistant Minister, Police deiiartmcnt. The 
District police were jdaced under the First Talukdar, .and the Dis- 
trict Police Superintendent twis made his c\ecutivc deputy. Subse- 
ipicnlly a detectue br.tnch was organized, under on officer deputed 
from tlie Berar force. Besides the city police, which is quite separate 
from tliat of the District iiolice, tiicre are three distinct police juris- 
dictions in the Stale : the Sar/d-k/ms, the JAfwani or JC/iSisa, and the 
paigah and jasir police. 

Tlje supervising staff consists of an Inspector-General, 5 Assistants, 
17 Afohiainms or Superintendents, 17 Assistant Superintendents, and 
iigAiiiitis or inspectors; while the subordinate force comprises foot 
and mounted police, numbering 11,173 413 respectively. In 

addition to the regular force, the rural police are under the revenue 
officers or Talukdirs, and have scarcely any conne.>;ion with the 
District police. They include 12,776 police JiSfr/s, 2,798 hotwah, 
and 17,532 ramosu or watchmen, numbering altogether 33,106. 
The table on the neat page gives statistics of number and pay in 1901 
and 1903. 

The strength of the regular force is equivalent to one policeman to 
every 990 persons in the Bhoaui and to 609 in the Sarf-i-khas, while 
there is one policeman to 7-1 and 4-3 square miles in these areas. 
Recruits are medically examined as to their physictil fitness, and 
their character is verified, 'ilie maximum age of recruits is 25, and 
their minimum height 5 feet 5 inches. The recruit on enlistment 
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the First Tsluktljr In his rapacity of Nazim-i-^Tahalh or Inspector 
of jails. 'I’ltc Third Tilltikd.'irs or head-quarters iahsiMars supervise 
District jails. The Central jail nt Ilyden'ilMd is .also in ch.sige of 
a Superintendent, who is directly subordinate to the Insjrcctor-Gcncral 
of Prisons, Central jails arc maintained at Ifydcrrihiid, Auranpblid, 
GulbaiB.s, Warangal, and Niz.im.ib.'id, and District jails .at the head- 
quarters of other Districts. Ixtck-ups or .subsidiary jails arc located in 
.some of the taluk ofliccs. The average jail mortality in 1891 nas 28-9; 
but in 1901 it rose to 65-3 per 1,000, owing to the effects of famine on 
the population and also to cholera, the mortality for the same years at 
the Central jail nt Hyder.tbSd licing only 17.7 and 13.9 respectively. 
'I’ents, rugs, and carpets of all descriptions, belts and shoes, table linen 
.and towels, furniture, iiupauit, cotton tweeds, checks and shirtings, 
and police clothing and dress for office jicons arc made in the jails. 
Printing work and bookbinding are also done, and the Jaiida or Statt 
GattUe, as well as a large quantity of vernacular litho-printing, is 
turned out by the Hydcr.tb.'id Central jail press. The total espen- 
diturc in 1901 was 5-2 lakhs, but the jails were then unusually full 
owing to the b.ad season. More detailed statistics of the jails in the 
State arc given in Tabic VH {p. 305) at the end of this article. 



Number of cases reported i 
Number of case* decided 

[ 7,806 1 

97 ' 

j >4/ 

p, 0 J 4 

jn criminal couKs 
Number of cases ending 

.’i.jc; 

44 ' 

I '. 4 ? 

4.8f.4 

in acquittal . 

Number of cases endins 


17K j 

1 

!> 

1.93.4 

in conviction . . 

! 

-•03 j 

148 

s.43= 


Indigenous schools of the ordinary Indian type arc found in many 
places. Rc.sding, writing, and elementary arithmetic .arc taught,, and 
Education “ Bcnera'ly P-i'd in kind, hks income 

varying .according to the size and importance of the 
village. The first English public school in Hyderabad was opened in 
1834 by a clergyman of the Church of England, followed shortly after 
by a Roman Catholic school. An Arabic and Persian school was also 
founded in the city about the same time by the first AmTr-i-kablr 
a liberal patron of learning, and himself a nuolhematician of no me.in 
order. State education commenced in 1854, when a school called 
the Dar-til-ulfim was founded in the city of Hyderabad. In 1859 
orders were issued directing that two schools, one Persian and the 
other vernacular, should be opened in each taluk, and one at the 
head-quarters of each District. Committees were appointed to super- 
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under private agency for pupils of the same class, lower fees being 
charged, and a number of scholarships being granted. 

As constituted at present the Educational department is under 
a Director of Public Instruction, whose proposals are submitted to 
the Minister through the Secretary in the Judicial, Police, and General 
departments and through the Assistant Minister for education. No 
officers are recruited in England, except a few of the staff of the 
Madrasa-i-Aliyn, now called the Nizam College. The work of inspec- 
tion is carried on by five chief Inspectors. Until about ten years ago 
all the schools in Hyderabad were directly under the department. 
Gradually, however, schools are being transferred to the local boardsi 
but it is impossible as yet for the State to withdraw altogether from the 
management of these schools. 

There are three Arts colleges : the Nizam College at Hyderabad (first 
grade), the AurangabSd College (second grade), both affiliated to the 
hladras University, and the Dar-ul-ulflm or Oriental College, which 
sends up candidates for the Punjab Oriental titles e-vaminafions. All 
three are purely State institutions. Although an excellent boarding- 
house is attached to the Nizam College, the accommodation available 
is so limited, and the fees so high, that the poorer students who come 
from outside are not able to take advantage of it Something is being 
done to provide hostels for the students of some of the District high 
schools. 

The following table illustrates the progress made in university educa- 
tion : — 


Passes in 

1881 

l8(;i 

1901. 

19 

MatURuIatiOD . . • 

I'lrst Intermediate in Arts or 

3 

4 * 

18 

13 

Science .... 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Otdinacy Bachelors' dej^'ces. 

1 

j 

20 

8 

Higher and special degrees . 

•• 

’+ 

47 



In 1901 the number of high schools was 16, two new ones having 
been added during the decade between 1891 and 1900. In all the high 
schools for boys English is treated as the first language, and the curri- 
culum leads up to the Madras matriculation. The middle schools 
prepare pupils for the local middle school examination. In 38 English 
is the first language, while 15 are purely vernacular. Of the high 
schools, 8 are supported by the State, 7 are aided, and one is unaided, 
while the middle schools include 38 State, 9 aided, and 6 unaided. 
At present no secondary schools are under the local boards. In 1901 
these schools were attended by 1-5 per cent, of the population of 
school-going age. 

In 1883 there were 148 primary bch(K)l!i, of which 13 were at the 
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This institution has since its foundation succeeded to a certain extent 
in turning out fairly well-educated members of the gentler sex, whose 
mflucnce on public opinion is evidenced by an increasing desire on the 
part of parents of the higher classes to procure a sound education for 
their daughters, either by engaging the services of competent governesses 
at home, or sending them to this or some school outside the State 
The sanStitt school, with a roll of 41 girls, has a larger though still 
somewhat insufficient staff of European and native teachers; English, 
Arabic, and Persian are taught, besides the usual branches that form 
the curriculum of an upper middle school for girls. It is expected 
before long to take rank as a high school. The girls’ schools estab- 
lished by the Wesleyan and American Missionary Societies are invariably 
well managed and do a great amount of good work. 

A small engineering school, fird opened at Warangal for the purpose 
of training young men for the subordinate grades of the Public Works 
department, tvas transferred to Hyderabad in 1896. A law school with 
two lecturers tvas organized in 1899. There is also a medical school 
at Hyderabad, supported by the State, of which the Residency Surgeon 
is the principal. It has, however, no connexion with the Educational 
department. A thriving normal school exists at the capital, through 
which all teachers of primary schools are being gradually passed, while 
another for girls at Secunderabad, founded by the Wesleyan Mission, 
supplies teachers for the girls’ schools under that agency and is doing 
excellent work. The industrial school at Aurangabad was established 
about 1889, and has done a great deal to revive and improve many 
industries for which that place was once famous. Another industrial 
school was opened at AVarangal in 1890, and has been transferred to 
Hyderabad, where it is doing good work. A Sanskrit school, started at 
Hyderabad in 1899, is aided by the State. 

Provision is made for the education of Europeans and Eurasians 
in eight schools at the capital, which receive grants from the British 
Government and work under the Bengal code for European schools. 
Three of them receive an additional grant from the Hyderabad State. 
In 1901 these schools contained 650 pupils. Some of the pupils 
find employment as officers in the Hyderabad regular troops, while 
the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, in its various departments, 
prorides for others. 

AVhile the Muhammadans form only 10.4 per cent, of the iwpulation 
of the State, they include 83 per cent, of the students in colleges, 
45 per cent, of the pupils in secondary, and 41 per cent, of the pupils 
in primary schools. Tlicsc results are due to the position held by 
Muhammadans in a Slate of which the ruler belongs to their religion. 
It is noticeable that the Hindus are more successful in examinations, 
pfoyxrrtioiulcly to their numbers, than the Muhammadans. 
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of examiners of the Madras Medical College or the Bombay Graat 
Medical College, the oral examination being conducted by a medical 
board from Secunderabad. The course is approximately the same 
as the L. M. & S. of the Madras University. 

At present the State medical department is under a Director, who 
is also the Residency Surgeon, assisted by a cpmpetent staff of sur- 
geons at head-quarters. The District staff consists of from 3 to 5 
surgeons, i to s hospital assistants, 4 to 7 compounders, and from 

5 to II vaccinators, according to the extent and requirements of each 
District. Most of the surgeons are passed students of the Hyderabad 
medical school. There are two lady doctors at AurangSbad; while 
Gulbarga, Raichur, and tVarangal Districts each have one. At 
Hyderabad a large staff of medical men is maintained, there being 
15 surgeons, 7 hospital assistants, 24 compounders, and rr saccinators, 
besides a number of nurses with diplomas who tend the sick in the 
hospitals. The total strength for the State is 74 surgeons, ii lady 
doctors, 31 hospital assistants, to4 compounders, and 116 vaccinators. 

Statistics are only available from 1884-5. I** 

6 hospitals in the city and suburbs and 48 dispensaries in the Districts. 
By 1891 the number of dispensaries had increased to 67, and in 1901 
it rose to 84. The total number of out-patients treated in all institu- 
tions in 1884-5, i8gi, and 1901 was 292,515, 384,660, and 636,044 
respectively. The major operations performed in the same years were 
393, 3,313, and 4,628, while minor operations numbered 3,377, t 6 , 795 i 
and 1,500. In the mmua department for parda females attached 
to the Afzal Ganj Hospital at Hyderabad city, the number of cases 
treated in igor was about 3,000 and the operations performed a, 000. 
The whole cost of the department fe met from State funds, and the 
expenditure in 1901 was 5-4 lakhs. 

No separate lunatic asylum is maintained, though there is some 
accommodation for lunatics in the Hyderabad Central jail. In 1891 
this contained 7 criminal and 29 other lunatics, while in 1901 their 
numbers svere 21 and 109 respectively. The whole of the expenditure 
is borne by the State, the cost in iSgi and 1901 being Rs. 2,411 and 
Rs. 9, 600 respectively. The principal cause of insanity is said to be 
the use of narcotic drugs and spirits. 

Vaccination was commenced in 1884-5, when 48 vaccinators were 
employed, and the number of successful operations was 44,062, the 
cost per case being Rs. 1-3-0. In i8gi there were 76,880 successful 
cases, while in 1901 the number was only 37,880. The increase in 
1891 was due to the larger number of vaccinators employed by the 
local boards, while in igoi a large number of vaccinators were deputed 
on famine and plague duty. The cost of the department in 1891 and 
1901 was Rs. 49,160 and Rs. 57,302 respectively; the average per 
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ISSSSSrs^- 

is nn »i,» v; - I C ^ ^ ^ ■’“'"*» “"** -i® ®‘hcK- Hyderabad 

from M,i^ ^‘'m“ '■™"> Bombay 492 milts 

founded inT-si^h"\r! Calcutta 987 miles. The cilyvras 

rSS i^GolcoSn V Sh 3 hi Icinaivho 

S 5 «nt?r bm ;]' Hyderabad. It ams first Led 

contS “ "‘■‘"'o ''••IS .'•ftenvards changed to Hyderabad. It 

kbit Td b^’r*’'''' to interfere between the 

discontented minister, Jlfr Jumla, in 1665. In 16S7 

aMul£“inT. " ioto the lids of thi 

cWmed liil !n^“ >‘ remained until the first Niaain pro- 

claimed Ins independence, and made it his capital. 

Die ced Bonked with bastions, and 

"isouaretdlST " ^ in cirimference and 

the hist iAIuorS/ commenced by MubSriaKhan, 

Sm dtvS^ f i f '■• of the Ni«ms: 

l-o^r brJZ r "n on the north and cast. 

westei;i’’ rr. ‘■‘nr'f P“'> or ‘old bridge,- is the 

these two are tlip Ar^ 1 "* Bndgc the c.isternmost, while betaeen 

itiese t«o are the Afail Bridge and the Champa Gate Bridge. 

the Si-rSiW ‘he buildings due to the Kutb sLhi kings is 

’The minarets rSo fppi 1 • 1 radiating from its base, 

facing the ca’rdinal poimf ’ d 2/T of open arches 

one of the minarets wLs Ln ?r\ '“ occupation of the Mughals, 
lis. 60,00a M Bus'sv the K ^ onB its reconstruction cost 

the Char MinS^-n “S ‘™“P* ooc-piod 

SirSalar Jang a ewS bSe h’ f 7 “ ‘''“roughly renoimted bj- 

leading to the four quarters of L' eS The^rh-''"- f 
cistern of four roads’ is sitnafp^t . .u Char-su-ka-Hauz, or 

The king had a pavilion erertt>A ° 'i'® ^har Minar. 

to witness the manoeuvring of his t**^**^ ‘he cirtem, from which he used 
about 200 yards to the north wef rT' Har-ush-shifa (hospital), 

built by Sultan S 
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Asafnagar, Lingampalli, and Malakpet ; but His Highness at present 
usually resides in Sirdar Villa at Malakpet near the racecourse. Safii 
Jang’s palace is situated near the Afaal Gate and consists of two 
portions: one containing the Baradari and Ijikkar Kot (‘wooden 
palace ’) lies on the right bank of the Musi, and the other is hej'ond 
the road leading to the Puranf Havelf. Both are extensive buildings 
covering a large space of ground. Shams-ul-Umara’s Baradari, situated 
in the svest of the city, ss’as built by the first Shams-nl-Umara on an 
extensive piece of ground. The Falaknuma, a very fine palac^ nas 
built by the late Sir Vikar-ul-Umara on the summit of a hill in the 
southern suburb of the city, at a cost, it is said, of 35 fakhs. The 
view of the city and suburbs from this palace is most striking, and no 
building in HyderSbad equals it in point of architecture or design. It 
was purchased by the Nizam in i8gf. The Jahannuma palace wd its 
beautiful gardens, belonging to the late Sir Asman Jah, are situated 
north of the Falaknuma. The palace and the bungalows in the 
gardens contain a great number of Ingenious mechanical toj’S. ^ 

The suburbs may be divided into those beyond the river Musi and 
those adjoining the city. The former comprise Begam Bazar, Karr®, 
Afzal Ganj, MnshliSbad, Khairatabad, Sailabad, and Chadaschat, 
extending for a distance of 3 miles from east to west and an average 
breadth of rj miles from north to south, covering an area of ovet 
5 square miles. The Residency Bazars are situated to the south-east 
of these suburbs and to the north-east of the city. The other suburbs 
adjoining the city to the east and south are known as VSkutpura, 
Malakpet, and JahSnnuraa, and occupy an area of 4 square miles. _ 
The Residency is situated on the left bank of the Musi, opposite 
the north-eastern comer of the city. The building is an imposing 
one, and stands in the midst of a beautiful park-like expanse, with 
handsomely laid-out gardens. It was commenced in 1800, under 
the supervision of Mr, Russell of the Madras Engineers, and was 
completed about 1807. It contains a Darbar Hall on the ground floor, 
measuring 60 feet by 33 and 50 feet high. The grounds contain 
bungalows for the First and Second Assistant Residents, while the 
Residency Surgeon resides in a bungalow outside the walls. On the 
south side are large ranges of offices. Beyond the north gate are 
the court of the Superintendent of Residency Bazars, the Residency 
hospital, and the Residency high school and clock-tower ; while the 
telegraph office is situated to the west of the building. A cemeteo’ 
close by contains, among other tombs, those of two Residents, 
Mr. G. A. Bushby and Mr. Roberts, who died respechVely in rSgfi 
and 1868 j and of Sir W. Rumbold, Bart., a partner in the house of 
Palmer & Co., who died in 1833. 

The Residency is surrounded on all' sides by populous bazars; over 
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beaulifiilly laid out, with two large tanks in the centre, and sunoundcd 
!)}• n picturesque wall, lie at tlie foot of the Nauhat Pahar. To the 
south of these gardens is the Hyderabad station of the Nifim’s 
Guaranteed State Kailway. Kc.ir Ibe Afzal llridge arc thcAfralGanj 
Hospital and Alosquc ; the former luas accommodation for 78 in-patients, 
and a large staff of surgeons and nurses. Most of the State secietatiits 
and other olTiccs arc situtitcd in Sai/abad and Chadarghat, but the 
High Court find the Small Cause and Magistrates' Courts, the Treasoiy, 
and the Accountant General’s and certain other offices are located in 
the city. The system of munic!p.sl administration and the arts and 
manufactures carried on in the city are described in the article on 
Hvm;RAn.\n Stati. 

Hyderabad District. — District in the province of Sind, Bombay, 
lying between 24“ r3' .and 27* 14' N. and 67° 52' and 69° 22' L, 
with an area of 8,292 square miles. It is bounded on the north 
by the State of Khairpur ; on the east by Khairpur and the Thar and 
I’arkar District ; on the south by the Rann of Ciitch ; and on the 
west by the river Indus and Kar.'iclii District. 

The District is a vast alluvial plain, 210 miles long by 48 broad. 
Fertile along the course of the Indus, which forms it.s western boundaiy, 
Ph tent degenerates towards the east into sandy tracts, 
assets. which have recently, by tire construction of the 
jamrao .and Nnsrat Canals, been reclaimed from 
the de.sert and promise to become most fertile regions. A small 
limestone range in the Hyderabad fShika, known as the Ganjo hills, 
runs nearly due south parallel to the river for about 14 miles. The 
monotony of the great flats is relieved by the fringe of forests which 
marks the course of the river, and by the avenues of trees th.it line 
the irrigation channels branching eastward from the beneficent stre.im. 
The Tando subdivision, in the south of the District, has special 
features in its large natural watercourses {d^oras), anti grass-covered 
depressions {channs or dhandlts), which retain rain and surplus canal- 
ivater for many months and nourish a luxuriant growth of babtd frees 
on their margins. The Indus borders the District for 150 miles. 

^ Except in the neighbourhood of Hyderabild city, where there are 
hills of Kirthar limestone (middle eocene), the entire District is 
occupied by the alluvium of the Indus. 

The fruit trees common in the District are the mango, lime, mulbeny, 
date, plantain, orange, pejich, fig, pomegranate, and grape. Of forest 
Mul : others are the kandi, geduri {Cordia 
iat^oha), ber, bahan, and .several varieties of tamarisk. On the lOJld- 
w ^ '" gardens the bar {Picas iadka), the plpal, the iaii or 

blaclc^-ood, the siras {AIbhzia Lcbbck), the aim, the horse-radish tree, 
and the tamarind are met with. The bush jungle comprises the wild 
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U’ithin its limits were fought the battles of Aliani and Dabo, irhich 
decided (1843] the fate of Sind. It.s local histor}’ is, homer, so 
mixed up witl) that of the prorince, th.at little could be here said of it 
separately which will not more properly find a place under the history 
of Sind.. Before 1861, Umarkot District (now in Thar and PSrlar 
District) and a large portion of the eastern delta (now part of the Shah- 
bandar laliika of Karachi) were included in Hyderabad. Since 1884 
some trilling adjustments of territory have been made with Karachi 
and Thar and Pfirkar, and in 1894 the taluka of Mirpur KhJs was 
tranriferred to the latter. The farganas of Kandiaro and Naushahro 
were resumed by Government in 1852 from the domains of Mir Ali 
Murfid of Khairpur, on his public conviction for forgery and fraud, and 
transferred to this District. 

Numerous tombs with inscriptions are met with throughout the Dfe. 
trict. 'riie antiquities of special interest at HydeiabSd arc the tornbs of 
the Kalhora and T.ilpur rulers, richly decorated with coloured tilK in 
geometric and floral patterns; the colours are cruder and the designs 
less artistic than in similar work at Tatta in Kanlchi District. 

The population of the District Iras increased by 47 per cent, since 

1873. The totals at the enumerations were: (187a) 

op a ion. (18S1) 703,637, and (1S91) 861,994- Accord- 

ing to the Census of ipor, the total svas 989,030, distributed as follows:— 


I 


Tituka. 


Gum 

£9din 

Tando Bago . 
Dero Molibat . 
Hyderabad 
Tando Alah}ar 
SliShdadpur « 
Hala . . 

hlakrand . 

Moro 

Naushahro 
Kandiaro 
Nflsmt* . 

District total 


n 

rt! 

•11 

I Nor 

•T 

e 

nher of 

E 

> 

Population. ' 

I 

h 

J1 

Si 

B^S 

0 

0 

^•0 5 b 

?E 

gS6 


15S 

91,505 

93 

+ 14 

2,154 

?9» 


185 

81,790 

103 

+ n 

73' 

097 


141 

74,875 

107 

+ IS 

694 

CO4 

... 

•37 

46,919 

78 

+ T2 


,19* 


<)H 

138,031 

347 

+ >3 

14.5J6 

C9O 

3 

107 

87,990 

138 

+ 'a 

2,078 

044 


102 

73,504 

”4 

+ 25 

i,53> 


2 


98,330 


+ S 

1.235 

7S6 

403 

... 

XO9 

?8 

di/536 

60,6^1 

,1) 

+ 36 
+ 20 

810 

1.369 

.Sil9 


105 

97.506 

iSi 

+ 7 

3.0^ 

390 


69 

62,937 

>97 

+ 13 

2,158 

930 

... 

74 

5.074 

5 

... 

300 

S, 21 )l 

7 


989,030 

>>9 

<5 

30948 


• 'Th\%taliiltt uas forreed m 1903 from portions of the Moro and ShAMadpar / 5 /wArt*. 


The District contains 7 towns and 1,405 * villages. The towns are : 
Hyderabad City, the head-quarters, Matjari, Tando Adam, Hau, 

According to the Ceusus of 1901, 41 new M'llages have ‘sprung up in the parts of 
the DUlrict that were formerly desert. 
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Asriculfure. ^JpaWKties; hard and firm soil; sfndj 

greater part of the land in the”!!® ^ “'t- The 

In the Hala and Tando snbd^sionfr"'”"?^ u™ “ 
sandy and unprofitable land. In the S- 

and east, are extensive salt plaii ^ subdivision, to the south 

square miles cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, in 


Cinni 
Wacljn , 
Tando Baj»o 
I pero lfohh.ii . 
Hyderabad . 

Tnndo Alahi'ar 

•ShahdSdpnr 
Hala , 
Sakrand • 

Mono 
I'Jau«liahro 
Kandlaro 
Na^mt . 


, 

( 3 X 9 ). C' 7 r 38 rco«on S %>« (304), rl 

‘be staples of the no 4 h ° ^" 49 ). Wheat ar 

division, and rice and 3 a/f-a of fho’ central or Hala sul 

•s gradually increasing, more esnpo’ 11*'* under cultivatio 

water-supply is assured. Garden Jamrao tract, where th 

bourhood Of large towns, w£ 7 TT '* ‘be neigl 

?“S“'’ ‘=une is raised in 1® 

I-Pr-e£ts and' 7 Si“i 

getting an exactly suitable flood. 
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of tlic local industries arc striped and brilliant cloths hnosa as tw'i 
and khes, and also glaacd pottery. The latter irorfc is turned to wrioas 
ornamental purposes, especially tiling, and is remarkable for crallm 
of both glaze and colour. In nearly all parts of the District some 
industi)’ is carried on; blankets, coarse cotton cloths, camel saddles, 
rugs, felt, and metal-work being perhaps the commonest producli 
In rpog there were 24 cotton-ginning factories in the District, girinj 
einplo)’raent to nearly 4,200 persons. 

The transit trade is considerable, the chief centre of distributim 
being Hydcrdb.’id city. The chief imports are cotton, sugar, spices, 
and English-made articles, and the chief exports are cotton, wheat, 
oilseeds, and millet; the three first go to Europe, and the last to 
Cutch and the desert portion of Thar and Parkar. Ttventy feiu, 
lasting from three to fifteen days, are held in the District, 

The Indus is navigable by country boats at all times of the year. 
The North-lVestcm Railway connects Hyderah.id city with KardAi 
and Rohri, crossing the river at Kotri. A branch of this raihvay, which 
until rgor ended at Shadipali, has been replaced by a narrow-gauge 
line giving connexion svith Bombay by means of the Jodhpur-Bibner 
line, thus opening up the eastern portion of the District. The southern 
portion, forming the Tando subdivision, is being connected by a broad- 
gauge line with Bombay, now open from Hydetabsd to Badin. The 
total lengtli of roads is 2,275 wiles, of which 37 are metalled. 01 the 
total length, aS miles are maintained by the Public Works department, 
and the remainder by local boards. The chief roads are those from 
Hyderabad to Kandihro, and from Hyderabad to Badin. Avenue 
of trees ore maintained on 322 miles. 

The Collector has a staff of three Assistant Collectors for the H 5 hi, 


Naushahro, and Tando subdivisions, and a Deputy-Collector for a pot- 
r. Hala subdivision. Hala comprises ihe 

' Hyderabad, Hala, ShShdadpur, and Tando AKhyar 
talukas-, Naushahro comprises Naushahro, Kandiaro, Moro, Nasrat, 
and Sakrand ; Tando comprises Guni, Badin, Tando Bago, and Dero 
Mohbat with the Digri mahal. A portion of the District irrigated 
by the Jamrao Canal is in clraigc of atr officer called the * Colonizalrorr 
■officer,' who is invested with the powers of a Collector and also 
administers the Nasrat taluka. 


The District and Sessions Judge, who sits at Hyderabad city, is 
assisted by four Sub-Judges. The Subordinate Judge at Hyderabad 
hears suits valued at more than Rs. 5 ,doo for the whole District, and 
he alone of the Subordinate Judges is vested with appellate powers. 
All the Subordinate Judges are empowered to hear 'small causes.’ 
Two Joint Subordinate Judges sit, one at Hala, the other at Naushahro, 
who hear such suits as may be transferred to (hem by the Subordinate 
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KlUJi, MMIARf, ‘J a.VIW Alji«VA>f,TAM)0^\tHV, 
ant) Na' Af I'ft . Tlif Itn-il tifr,tifx of ili'- uutvilc ilic laerc- 

<tff' ni.in.^u] hj the l>i»sriit 1iA.ir(J anti tnehi. tiluh latdi, 
"ilh tt‘<eiJl!^ tif 1.5 IjUi' in 1905 -J. 'J'licir txficntiiiiirc in ifit ua- 
je-ir .iinoufitcd lo s-rj of «liirh ».? (.illn on toads id 

huildinx'. ’Hic lioeal ftiitd tcscinjc Ia slcfivctl from the ccss oahd 
fficmic, Use 5 Is^f eeii!. /<«,'{»• ci^', and other mi«cc!tan-ous «oaTC(i 




1 r«l t 

. lyp.i-l. 




4I,(< ' 


47 $: 1 

' -tu; 
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Tfic |>nli(e fiiriy is in shnr^e nl a lii'-trut Siljv;rifl!i!iJen!, sfilh 
hr.t(I ijiMrirrs ,il tl}itcr.ltijfl tils, and an A'-isiant ^ujicrintcadcni. 
‘Jhers’ arc jj iMiliVe stations ,iiid ljf> in the 1)htrict. Tne 

iiiiin1)i t of |)<i!i(.r, iiidiidm^’ j insiK.t tors, is i,tJt, of ssliom t7aic 
rliii'f roiisl.iliIc:>. At; In-ad fonsLiWcs and XS.; tiillSMbli's, 

’Mie Ci-iiiral jiil at llj-dei.iLtd city has iiceoniirtodatioii for b 4 j 
lirisoiiors, niul the DtsSfiti jail .11 the s,iiim |darc has iiccomnwxlsti ’n 
for .i«o. 'I'htrc ate also eleven iultsidiaty jails in tlic District, in 'diiih 
30.) prisoners can he .icTomtnodated. An c\tra tiiutal png of alxiul 
3<ia prisoners, in charge tif sui .Usistant Surgeon, ssorks in the Phtnci 
sshercser its .services ate (Ci|uitcd. The d.iily average number of 
])ris(mci> confined its lijo-t was t,o^o, of vibom it si ere females. 

IlydcrJkld stands tsvenly -first nniong tbe isvcnty-four I)istrirt> of 
tlie i’residency in rcg.ird to the litcr.icy of its popuinliem, of "h'lni 
.I'lj per cent. (5-.} males and 0-3 fcin.Ues') arc able to read 
and virile. In t88t tberi- were 9S sebiails siitli 5,501 pupil'- 
number of pupils rose to i.t.34: in iSyi and to i9,.|8i in 
llic District jiosses-scd 5.(6 instiiulions in 1904, Of the 340 insti- 
tutions ebrnsed as public, 4 arc liigli scbools. 7 niiitdlc scliools, 3:: 
priniaiy sclioobs, 3 training .schools, and 4 other s|)ccial schools. 'I'licit 
vv-crc attended by 19,973 pupils (including 3,814 '•> private school'), 
of wliom 3,733 "'ere girls. Jose arc tnahuained by Oovcmnient, 
135 arc nmnaged by load boards, to by municipalities, tS5 arc aided 
and 5 unaided, Tlic total cximitdittirc on eduoition is about s J latli', 
of winch Ks. 40,000 i.s derived from fees. Of the total amount, 55 per 
cent. IS devoted to primary schools. 

Ihere arc 17 dispensaries, one civil hospital, and one women’s 
no^ilal, with accommodation for iGq iwticnts. The number of 
^liente treated in 1904 was 108,914, of whom 3,386 were in-p-iticnts, 
• operations were performed. The total expenditure on these 

pf oR P"'"®*® dispensary, was Rs. 43,595. of which 

Rs. .8,144 "as met from Local and municipal funds. A lunatic asylum, 
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arches, into two large reservoirs or depositing tanks, situated aboit 
Soo yards from the rirer bank, each capable of holding over 1,099,000 
gallons. From these tanks the water flows by gravitation to rrithin 
A short distance of the foot of the rocky plateau on which the fmt 
is built ; from here the water is pumped up into a tank inside the fort, 
whence it is distributed to the city and cantonments by gravitation. 

Hyderabsd, as the historic capital of .Sind, is the centre of all the 
provincial communications — road, telegraphic, postal. From the due 
of its foundation (1768), its manufactures— ornamented silks, silver- and 
gold-work, and lacquered ware — have been the chief in the pro\incc, 
and during the last thirty years have gained prizes at the industri.al ei- 
hibitions of Europe. The garrison is composed of British and Native 
infantry, 2 batteries of artillery, and an ammunition column. The 
barracks are built in twelve blocks, with hospimis, bazar, kc., to the 
north-west of the citj*. The only noteworthy antiquities are the tomlw 
of the Kalhora and Talpur rulers. The Residency, memorable for 
its gallant defence by Sir James Outram against the B.tluchis in 1843, 
which was situated 3 miles from Hyderabad, no longer e.\ists. 

The municipality was established in 1853, and had an average 
income during the decade ending rpoi of Rs. t-s lakhs. In 1903-4 
the income and expenditure amounted to 2-7 and s-8 lakhs res|KC- 
livelj’. The chief sources of income are octroi (Rs. 1,30,000) and 
water rate (Rs. 22,000) ; and the chief heads of expenditure arc general 
administration .and collection of taxes (Rs. 39,000), public safety 
(Rs. 7,400), water-supply raid drainage (Rs. 22,000), consenamy 
(Rs. 37,000), hospitals and dispensaries (Rs. 15,000), • public works 
(Rs. 13,000), .and education (Rs. 18,000). The income of the 
cantonment fund in 1903-4 was Rs. 43,000, and the expenditure 
Rs. 33,800. 

HylUkSndl. — Subdivision of Cachar District, Eiistcrn Bciig.i1 and 
Assam. See Hailakanpi. 

lavej. — Petty State in Kathiawar, Bomba)-. 

IbrahJmpatan.— Former in Mahbtlbnagar District, Hydcrab'itl 

State. Sa Baciiat. 

. feudatory to Kolh.lpiir, within 

the Political Agency of KollU-qiur and the Southern jMar.itha Country, 
Bomb.y, lying between 16® 41' and 16® 50' N. and 74® 31' and 
74 so E. Sfe Kolhapur Stath. 

IchalkarMji Town,— Chief town of the feudatory jafir of the 
same name in Kolhanur State. Bomb.iy, situated in i6®4i'N. and 

aliout 18 miles ca.st of Kolh.’ipur 
town is administered ns n muni- 
of Rs, 4.500. The climate is 
limrki".!i. (Joo'I rtrinking-waler 


74 3Y R., near flu- P.lnclipanga ris-er, j 
city. Roputitionftgoi), i2,9sa The 
cijxility, with an income in 1903-4 
hc.ilihy, hill till- «-ater of the wells is 
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Bahuda river, while Surangi and Jatada largely consist of hill and 
jungle. 

Ichchapuram Town (‘City of desire’).— Towi in the Bethampm 
talvk of Ganjam District, Madras, situated in 19* i N. and 84“4a'E, 
on the trunk road and on the East Coast Railway, 15 miles south-west 
of Berhampur. Population (rgoi), 9,975- I* fomterly the head- 
quarters of the Ichchapuram district of Chicacole Sarkar, and the seat 
of the Muhammadan Naib. Some small mosques in mins alonereimia 
To one of these followers of the Prophet come from distant phces for 
prayer. The place is notv the head-quarters of a deput)’-/o/i»ViAir. 

Ichh&war. — Town in the Nizamat-i-Maghrib or western district 
of Bhopal State, Central India, situated in 23® 2' N. and 77® i E. 

Population (1901), 4,352. The site is an old one, the present toirn 

hating been built on the fonndations of the village of l.altshinipura. 

A small fort in the place was built by the Marathas, who sazed it 

in 1716. Ichhawar was made over to the BhopSl State under the 

treaty of 18 1 8. The Ichhawar laMll was for many years held in jigr 
by the Bhopal Bourbons, who have given a succession of shrewd 
councillors and valiant soldiers to the State. About 1560 Je-m 
Bourbon of Navarre, a cousin of Henry TV, came to India. He 
entered the service of Akbar, married Juliana, said to have wm 
a sister of Akbar’s ‘Christian wife,’ and was created a Nawab. The 
family continued in the service of the Delhi emperors till 1739 ) 
on the sack of that city by Nadir ShSh they fled to the fort of Shergarh 
(25® 3S' N. and 77® 58' E.), which they held in jag!r in the territorj’ of 
the Narwar chief. The family remained in Narwar in safety till 177^ 
when the Raja, who was jealous of his powerful feudatory, attacked 
Shergarh and massacred all but four of the family, who managed to 
escape to Gwalior. After the capture of Giralior in rySo by Major _ 
Popham, some territory was assigned to them, and soon after Salvador 
Bourbon took service in the Bhopal State, and became a general in the 
State army. Salvador’s son Balthasar was minister to WazTrJIuhaminadi 
and was instrumental in concluding the treaty of r8i8 with the British 
Government, he being one of the signatories. During the Mutin) 
of 1857 the fugitives from Agar were hospitably received by Joa 
de Silva and several of the Bourbon family who were then residing 
in the town. Members of the (amily still live in the State'. 

Iduk. — Village in the Daur valley, in the Northern IVaanstan 
Agency, North-West Frontier Province, situated in 32® 57’ N. and 
70 IS E., on the left bank of the Tochi river, 28 miles west of 
Bannu. Its inhabitants belong to the Idak subdivision of theTappizad 
Dauris. About 1^ miles north-east of the village is a post garrisoned 
by the Northern Wazlristan militia. 

’ Ma/ir Qaartnly Rk’uw, iS.S;. 
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of ModSsa, Bayad, and Harsol, which districts were afterwards ceded 
by the Peshwa to the British Government. The other half of the Idar 
territories fell to the Gaikw5r, who contented himself witli the exaction 
of a share of the revenues, fixed in perpetuity by the settlement of 
i8i 2 at Bs. 24,000 for Idar, and Rs. 8,950 for Ahraadnagar. Shiv 
Singh died in 1791, leaving five sons, the eldest of^whom, Bhawiin 
Singh, succeeded him, but died in a few days, leaving the State to his 
son Gambhir Singh, a boy of ten. Dissensions in the family now 
arose, which resulted in the temporary dismemberment of Idar. 
Sangram Singh, .second son of Shiv Singh, who had received Ahmad- 
nagar from his father in feudal grant, assumed independence; and with 
his assistance Zfllim Singh and Amir Singh, two other sons of Shiv 
Singh, after a long struggle possessed themselves respeetix’dy of ModSsa 
and Bdyad during Gambhir Singh’s minority. Indra Singh, the fifth 
son of Shiv Singh, who was blind, received Sur and three other villages 
for his support. Sangram Singh, chief of Ahmadnagar, died in- 1798, 
and was succeeded by his son Karan Singh. Zalim Singh of ModSsa 
died childless in 1806, and his apanage ought to have lapsed to Idar. 
His widow, however, was allowed by the Gaikwar to adopt Pratap 
Singh, Karan Singh's brother, on whose death in i8»i Modasa ms 
united xvith Ahmadnagar. On the death of Amir Singh of Bayad 
without children, the reversion was claimed by both Idar and Ahmad- 
nagar. The chief of Ahmadnagar, Karan Singh, died in 183S, and 
was succeeded by his son Takht Singh, who was elected ruler of the 
State of Jodhpur in 1843. On his removal to Jodhpur, he still claimed 
the right to retain Ahmadnagar in his family; but in 1848 the British 
Government decided that Ahmadnagar should revert to Idar, and sritli 
it Modasa and Bayad. The chief, who is styled MaharSja, is a Rajput 
of the Rathor clan and of the Joda family. He holds a sanad granting 
the right of adoption and is entitled to a salute of 15 guns. The 
present Maharaja is Major-General Sir Pratap Singh, G.C.S.I., K.C.B1 
Aide-de-camp to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

The population of the State was 217,382 in 187a, 258,429 in 1881, 
3o2i*34 in 1891, and 168,557 in rpoi. The decrease of 44 per cent, 
during the last decade is due to the severity of the famine of 1899-1900. 
Tlie number of towns and villages was returned in igoi as 884. The 
density of population is loi persons per square mile. 'I’he chiel 
towns are Afi-xiadwagar (population, 3,200), the capital, Idar (7,085), 
and Vadali (4,611). Classified according to religion, Hindus num- 
bered 156,948, hfuh.'immadans 8,200, and Jains 4,376. The majority 
of the population are Kolls, the remainder consisting of Riijputs, 
Brahmans, Banias, Kunbls, Bhils, &c. 

^ The soil of the State is generally fertile; in some places it is of a 
light sandy nature, in others rich and black ; towards the north and 
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upwards of four hundred years old. The lown contains a dispensary, 
and is administered as a municipality with an income (1903-4) ot 
Rs. 1,348 and expenditure of Rs. 803. 

Igatpuri Taluka .— TSAuka of Nasik District, Bombay, lying bcl« e« 

19® 3s' and 19® ss' N. and 73® 25' and 73® 50' E., avith an area of 
393 square miles. It contains one town, Igatpuri (population, 7,436), 
the head-quarters; and 127 villages. The population in 1901 ms 
66,462, compared, with 69,543 in 1891. 'ITie density, 169 persons 
per square mile, is much above the District average. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 svas one lakh, and for cesses Rs. 7,000. In 
the north-svest and in the south the country is hilly. The line of nalutal 
drainage divides it into two parts : a snwll section in the iiorth and 
north-svest that slopes svest to the Vaitarna, and a larger section in the 
south that drains east into the Dama. The taluka is rather bate of 
trees e.xcept in the north-east and svest, and the soil is poor and shalloa. 
The climate is cool and healthy, the rainfall, which averages 133 inches 
annually, being the highest in the District. The water-supply is poet, 
Nigli is the chief cereal grown. 

Igatpuri Town.— Head-quarters of the taluka of the^sanm name 
in Nasik District, Bombay, situated in 19® 42' E- 73 ° ^’.' 11 '. 

the Great Indian Peninsula Raihvay, 35 miles south-west of 
and 85 miles from Bombay. Population (ipor), 7 > 43 ®- 
a military station of the Poona division of the Western Command. 
It stands at the head of the Thai Pass, 1,992 feet above sea-level. 
Half a mile to the north-«ist is a resen'oir. The railway station 
includes a locomotive workshop. Pimpri, near Igatpuri, conteins t e 
tomb of Sadr-ud-din, a Muhammadan saint of great local sanctity , 
and Tringalvadi, 3 miles to the north, has a fort, cave-temples, md 
a ruined shrine of Brahmadeo. Igatpuri was constituted a munici- 
pality in 1868. The municipal income during the decade ending ip®’ 
averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 8,000. fbe 
town contains five English schools, of which one is for European and 
Eurasian girls ; and two dispensaries, one of which belongs to the 
railway company. 

Iggutappadevarbetta.— Lofty mountain in the Padinalknad iSluk 
of Coorg, Southern India, situated in ra® ij' N. and 75° 38' E., near 
the Faditora pass, sacred to the god Iggutappa. 

IglSs. — Central western fakal of Aligarh District, United Provinces, 
comprising the parganas of Hasangath and Gorai, and lying behveen 
27° 35 ^ and 27® 55' N. and Tj” and 78° 3' E., with an area of 
213 square miles. Population increased from 107,227 in 1891 to 
118,803 in igoi. There are 209 villages and one town, Beswan 
(population, 2,871). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Ils. 2,96,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The taksJt is intersected by 
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cross the hills that separate hfanipur from Cichar and Burma. The 
population in 1901 was 67,093, of whom nearly 96 per cent, aete 
Hindus. The history of Imphal cannot be distinguished from that 
of the M.\nipuk St.\te, but of recent years it has been notorious 
owing to the outbreak that occurred there in 1891, A palace revolu- 
tion had taken place, the Raja had lied from the country, and the 
Chief Commissioner, Mr. Quinton, had proceeded to Manipur to settle 
the newly appointed ruler on the throne, and to arrest the Senapati 
who was the original instigator of the revolution. The Senapati 
declined to obey the summons of the Chief Commissioner, and the 
troops sent to arrest him were fiercely attacked. The engagement 
continued till the evening, when an armistice was agreed to, and the 
Chief Commissioner, with four officers, entered the Raja’s fort under 
a safe-conduct. The ManipuHs, however, broke faith, the Political 
Agent was speared, and the Chief Commissioner and his three com- 
panions formally beheaded by the public executioner. The attack 
on the Residency was then resumed ; and the defenders, thinking it 
untenable, retreated to Cachar. A fetv weeks afterwards Imphal »as 
re-entered by three columns of troops and satisfaction c-xacted for the 
outrage. 


_ T hough containing a large population, Imphal is an overgrora 
village rather than a town in the ordinary sense of the word, and 
more than half the working males are dependent on agriculture for 
their support. Three rivers converge at this point; and along the 
banks of each river is a single row of cottages, each standing in a 
garden about half an acre in extent and buried in dense groves 
of bamboos and fruit trees. Viewed from above, the town has the 
appearance of a dense forest with a large square clearing in the centre. 
In this clearing are situated the palace of the Raja, the cantonments 
and offices, and the houses of the European residents. The town 
contains a small jail with accommodation for 100 prisoners, and 
a with- 14 beds. The rainfall is moderate (70 inches), and 

as Imphal lies about 2,000 feet above the sea, the climate is cool 
M p earant The daily bazar held in the town is the great centre 
rivo? ^ Drinking-water is usually obtained from the 

nvCTS, which are exposed to every form of pollution, and outbreaks 
of cholera are frequent and severe. 

betwfen^^o District, Bombay, lying 

. 7 "'’ 39 ' and 75' ro' E.. vritb 
lation c one town, Indapur (popu- 

S “qoz im and 85 villages. The popuLn 

118 p^rs ner density. 

The demand for land revenue\'*ioor'' *e District average. 

aoa revenue in 1903-4 was i-i lakhs, and for cesses 
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overflow, known as llie Indaw stream, flows first north-eastward and 
tlicn south-eastward into the Mogaunf;, svhich enters the Irrawaddy 
some distance south of Myitkyina. The lake abounds in fish, and 
the valley surrounding it is fertile. 

Indhyadri. — Hill range in Bombay, Berar, and Hydeifibad. Sic 
Ajanta. 

Indi Tlluka. — Northernmost /S/uka of Bijapur District, Bombay, 
lying between 56' and 17® 29' N. and 75® 33' and 76° 12' B, 
with an area of 838 square miles, It contains tti villages, but 
no town, the head-quarters being at the village of Indi. The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 75,961, compared with 92,479 in 2891. The 
rate of decrease was veo' high, and the density of population is 
lower than in other /a/ukas, owing to the poverty of the soil. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 2-03 lakhs, and for cesses 
Rs. 15,000. Indi is an unbroken and almost treeless plain, Towards 
the south and south-east near Hutturki, Tamba, and Shitshad, and 
along the streams running by those villages, the country is populous 
and well cultivated and the villages are comparatively rich. The 
annual rainfall averages nearly 25 inches. 

Indi Village, — Head-quarters of the /a/iika of the same name in 
BijSpur District, Bombay, situated in 17® ii' N. and 76® E., on 
the Southern Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 4 > 4 * 7 ' *[’* 

Blama MahSUnya Indi is described as the Paya Ksbetra, or ‘milk 
spot,’ and Palei was known as Chik Indi, or ‘little Indi.’ Its origin 
is connected by a tradition with the discovery of a sacred lingo-x^ 
through a cow giving milk at the spot where the linsam lay buried. 
There is a shrine of Kanteshwar or Shanteshwar at Indi. In i 79 ° 
it was the chief town of a subdivision in the Bijapur sark&r. The 
village contains a dispensary, two boys’ schools with 204 pupils, and 
a girls’ school with 31. 


Indore Residency, — A Political Charge in Central India, created 
in 1S18. In 1854 the appointment of Resident at Indore was merged 
in that of the Agent to the Governor-General for Central India, who 
continued to hold direct charge of portions of the Indore State in 
addition to the superior control of the whole Agency. It was found 
necMsary in 1899 to appoint a separate officer to the political charge of 
the Indore State. The Residait now holds charge of the whole State, 
except of Lawani, Chifcalda, and Petlawad, which are under 

e o itical Agent in Bhopawar ; Talen and Sundarsl, under the Politi- 
w Agent, Bhopal ; Nandwas (or Nandwai), under the MewSr Residency, 
Kajputana ; and Alampur, under the Political Agent in Bundelkhand. 

8,960 square miles, and a population 
V?.«i - Hindus number 662,888, or 79 cent.; 

-Musalmans, 77.825; Animists, 73.638; Jains, 13.4S7; and Christians; 
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constitute Holkar’s dominions. The principal rock in MalnS is 
Deccan trap, weathering 'superficially into the black soil to which the 
region owes its great fertili^. Near Ratnpura, east of Nlnnch, Vin- 
dhyan rocks of both upper and lower series are exposed, in addition to 
the Deccan trap. The districts south of the Narbada, largely occupied 
by the northern spurs of the Satpura Hills, consist principally of Deccan 
trap. North of the Narbada, the denudation of the Deccan trap has 
proceeded far enough to bring into view an interesting sequence of the 
underlying rocks, including gneiss, Bijawars, and Lametas. Gneiss 
occupies a large portion of the Nemawar district, being overlaid, nouh 
of Cbandgarh, by Bijasvar and Vindhyan strata. Between Katkut and 
the Kanar river and at other places near Banvaha, peculiar fault 
breccias occur either within the BijSwar outcrop, or separating the 
Bijawars from the Vindhyans. The matrix of the breccia is usually 
siliceous, but often contains a large admixture of hematite. Strata 
belonging to the Lameta or infra-trappean group cover a large ana 
around Katkut. They are mostly sandstones underlaid by conglomer- 
ates. Round Katkut the Lameta beds ate unfossiliferous and probably 
of fresh-water origin ; but north of Barwaha, at the Ghatia qnafflcs, the 
conglomerate underlying the sandstone contains marine fossils identical 
with those found in the cretaceous limestones east of Bach known as 
the BSgh beds. The exposure at the Ghatia quarry marks the ei»tem- 
most limit reached by the sea in which the Ba^ beds were deposited. 

The Lameta group contains excellent building stones. The sand- 
stone quarries at Ghatia north of Barwaha, and those situated on the 
banks of the Kanar river, east of Katkut, have supplied a great deal 
of the material used for constructing the Holkar State Railway. One 
of the limestones is a rock made up of fragments of marine organisms 
resembling corals, known for that reason as coralline limestone. It 
constitutes a stone of great beauty, which has been largely used m 
the ancient buildings of Mandu, for which it was obtained from the 
old quarries near Chiiakhiin. This locality has been famous geologi- 
cally since 1856, owing to the discovery there by Colonel Kcatinge 
of the Cretaceous fossils which settled the age of the Bagh beds. 

The low rocky hills of northern Indore often bear a stunted jungle 
containing Buiea frondosa, Acacia araiica, A. Caiec/tu, and A. 
levcophloea, and many shrubs, such as species of Graeia, Ztsyphi'h 
Capparis, Carissa, and Ta/narix. In places where the forest is taller, 
the leading species are Sombax ma/abaricum, Sterctilia ttrenSf Ano- 
gtissus latifoJia and A, pcndula, DicArosiac/iys, Frosopis, and species 
of Cordia, Farther south are tracts with principally safai {Bomettia 
serra/t^ and a thin scrub jungle of B/ticggea, Phyllanthus, Aniidcsitta, 
and similar shrubs. Still farther south occur typical forests of the 
Central Indian highland class, with teak, saj {Terminalia lomentosa), 
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« time. 'I’luis .^Falh.’ir Rao, from bcinj: the son of a small peasant, 
had become at sixty-seven the bolder of vast territories stretching 
from tbe Deccan to the Ganges. After the flight from Knlpati he 1 
proceeded to establish and consolidate his power in his possessions. | 
Dcatii, however, overtook him suddenly at Alampor on ^lay i;66. 1 

MalhSr Rao was primarily a soldier, and in no way the equal of his 
contemporary Alnhudjl Sindhia as a politician ; but his courage was 
unsurpassed, and his disregard of money proverbial. He had one son, 
Khandc Rao, who was kitted in 1754. Kbande Kao’s son, Mille Rao^ 
was a boy of weak intellect. He was .allowed to succeed, but soon 
.showed by his exccssc.s that he was unfit to rule, and died a raring 
madman in 1767. His mother, Ahaly,a Ilai, refased to adopt an heir 
and personally assumcal Gharge of the administration of the State. 
The Pc-shttii’s uncle, Kiighuba, who was then in Central India, "ished 
to compel her to ado()t ; but Mahadjl Sindhia supported Ahalya Bai. 
and her position was at length recognired. She selected Tukoji Rao 
Holkar, a member of the same clan but not related to the ruling family, 
to bear titular honours and command her armies. He was a simple 
soldier, and served -Ahalya Bai with unswerving loyalty until her death. 

The administration of AhalyS Bai is still looked upon in Central 
India as that of a model ruler. Her toleration, justice, and careful 
management of all the departments of the State were soon shown in 
the increased prosperity of her dominions, and the peace which raid 
throughout her d.nys. Her charities, which extended all over India, 
and include buildings at fiadrinath, Gaya, and Ritmeswaram, are pro- 
verbial. It was during her rule that the Holkar Darbnr first employed 
regular battalions under Chevalier Dudrcncc, Boyd, and others. 

On the death of AhalyS Bai in 1795, Tukoji Rao succeeded. 
Mahiidjl Sindhia had died in 1794, and Tukoji, now seventy years 
of age, was looked up to as the leading Mariithii chief. He followed 
in the steps of Ahalya Bai, and during his life the prosperity of the 
State continued. Politically’, he acted as a check on the youthful and 
warlike Daulat Rao Sindhia, which went far to secure general tranquil- 
lity ; but he died in 1 797, and confusion at once followed. Tukoji 
Rao left two legitimate sons, Kashi Rao and Malhar Raoj and two 
illegitimate sons, Jaswant Rao and VithojI. Kashi Rao was of weak 
intellect, and MalhSr Rao had attempted to be recognized by Tukoji 
as successor. Failing to attain his desire, Malhar Rao threw himself 
on the protection of Nana Famavis. KSshi Rao then appealed to 
Daulat Rao Sindhia, who at once seized this opportunity of becoming 
practically ‘the manager of the Holkar estates, and Malh5r. Rao was 
attacked and killed. From this disaster, Jaswant Rao and VithojI 
escaped. The former, after a fugitive life spent partly as a prisoner 
at NSgpur and partly at Dhiir, managed at length to raise a force 
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I-rr.IUury com t our l.y a v,om.«, ,sho.o profl:;a,e 

cmi h-'r not too piriiniLir a^vocLitis. I'ln; ami anaTcL 
« crc rife. I „U( R,, 

Hrilt^h, l.ui ^e„e.l n„d ,„„r,I, red !,j her troops, and things rapidij 
press- ftiiiii |>id to vorsf. t t r 

(|n 111- otiibfcjl. of the tsar i„ h-tsscc.n tlie BritMi and th 
U lis,.\ the Imlorc I).irhlr asstiincl .1 lis«tilc attitude. The difoi* 
liossetrr, ,.f the State f.ifics hy Sir 'risomas llislops disiw at 
.It 1111)1 L'i roiii[>ellcd IlolLar to i-riniL* to term..; and on ianuaiyC, 
»Ki8, he sipncil ilu; 'Ifc.ity of M.indi‘or, srhii-h still pJscms th 
toMtmnstsistiii^* hcissern the St.nl<- aiitl the llritMs OoveritmenL Bf 
lint a-iecmeni Aiiiir Khtn ss,it ireoynired at an independent chief, 
all el.iitTi>. nil the K.'ti|iut.tn.t chieft store .slMtisloncd, and all land he’d 
liy ItoR.ar sriiilh nf the Xarlnd.t ss.ts pisen up, ssliilc the British 
Ctoseriinieiit iinilertool; to Ircji iiji a field fores- suflieicni to prolcit 
the territory from .appicssion and ni.iini.-iin its tr.inr|tiillity (this force 
still heinp represented liy the Mhoss g.irrison), the St.itc arm) v.!? 
reduced to re.ason.sble )irr){iariions, and a enntingent force raised at 
the cxpcrise of the Suite to moper.ite ssitli the HritMi ss-hen icquired 
iliafrtr kb.hn ss-.w recopni/cd as Xasv.M) of Jaor.i, independent cf the 
Indore D.irKlr, anrl a Resident tViis npjiointcd at Ilolk.ir’s court. 

'I'l * conferred by this trc.sly soon became apparent. 

Ibc Su-tto income in 1817 ssas scarcely 5 lakhs .ind esen that sum 
«.it only cMoried hy tioicnee, rci>rescnlinp rather the gains of 
n predatory horde tlwn the revenue of nn c^tablished State. The 
.iclminittraiion ssas i.-skcn over by ’I’.tnti.'i Jogh, ss-ho by Ibc time of hi' 
clc.ith in iSiO had raised the revenue to a; lakhs, ss-hicli. .added to 
certain i»,iyincnls made hyihc Uriiish Government and tribuur)- StatC', 
hrouglii the total to 30 lakhs. After Tdmi.t Jogh’s de.ith, bosses cr, 
ngain fell into confusion. Malii.lr Rno ss-as cxiras-agant and 
ssea •, am^ easily led by fis-ouriic'. Tss-o insurrections broke out, one, 
f .some importance, being led by Hart Rao Ilolkar, ssho, hosves-er. 
surrendered and ssa.s imprisoned at .Malic.shsvar (1S19). 

succeed .d "* t«'emy-eight ye.ir!. of agt;, and wa' 

Gautama H-d ' 11'"?'^,.*^*'®',“ ''"f by the late cliiePs sridosv, 

Malieshss-ir hi. 1 • "'•'‘s relc.iscd from the fort of 

had been" imd- '* ‘Ire adoption of Jl.nrtand Rao 

Inrl Rao S f" Gosernment, 

Mslnd Rlo reS ‘!>«-‘ i^csident in .-hpril, 1834, 

drunkard, had been setactwT"*'”"’- 1‘liansia, a confirmed 

fell into confusion ss-hfeli "’'"'■’‘w and the administration soon 
the chief. Sn’nd the cNcessivc sveakness of- 

sverc set on foot on belnir nr\i ni'safe, svhile numerous intrigues 
behalf of Martand Rao. Hart R„o died in 1843, 
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a Counsellor of the Empress and a C.I.E. lie died in tS86 and 
was succeeded by his eldest .son Sivajl Rao, Iwn in 1859. 

On Ills accession, the Mah.Sr.lj.t abolished all transit diits in the 
State, lie s-isllcd Enjiland in 1887 on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of tiic (Juecn-Kmprcss Victori.i, wlien he was made a G.CS.I. His 
administration, however, was not a success, and for the better super- 
vision of so large a State a separate llcsident at Indore was appointed 
in 1899. In iijoi the State coinage was replaced by Htitish cunency. 
In 1903 Sivajt Rao abdicrttul in favour of his son Tiikojl Kao III, the 
present rliicf, svhn is a iiiinor, and is studying at the hlayo College at 
Ajmer. 'I’lie cs-M.ah.lr.’ij.I In-es in tlie'jwlace at liarwiih.i, rccchingan 
allowance of .{ lakhs a year. 'Hie chief be.ir.s the titles of His High- 
ness and Malitlritj-l dhir.tj Raj Rajc.shw.ir Sawai Hali.'ldur, and receives 
a salute of rg giin.s, or Ji guns within the limits of Indore tcrritoij. 

Hesides DitAStN'Att and Un, there arc no places of known archaeo- 
logical im|ioriancc in die Slate. Remains arc, however, numerous 
Ihroiighotil the Mabv.l district, being principally Jain and Hindu 
temples of liie tenth to the thirteenth century; in some eases the 
tcm(ilvs h.ivc liocn hiiilt from the ruins of older buildings, as for 
csample at Mori, Indok, Jh-lrda, Makla,and many other places. In 
the Nirndr and Xcni.'iw.ir districts a ronsidcrablc number of Muham- 
madan remains arc to be met with, while forts .are found throughout 
the State, those at Hinglajgarh, Uijrigarli, .and Sendhwa being the most 
iniiKirtani. 


There liAVc been tiircc complete enumerations of the State, giving 
(rS8r) 1,054,237, (1891) 1,099,990, and (1901) 850,690. The density 
Population ******* persons per srjunre mile, rising in 

the plateau area to i is persons, and dropping in the 
hilly tract to 69. The population increased by 4 per cent, between 
tSSi and 1891, but fell by 23 per cent, in the next decade. The 
dccrc.ise is mainly' due to the clTect of bad seasons, notably the 
disastrous famine of 1899-1900, from which the State had not liad 
time to recover when the latest enumeration was made. 

The main statistics of population and land revenue arc given on the 
next page. 

The chief towns .ire Inborc Citv, Kampura, Kiiargon, Mahesh- 
WAR, Mciiidpur, Barwaha, and Bhanpbka (c-scluding the British 
cantonment of Miiovv and the civil station of Inoork). There are 
•JI®® _3i3®8J villages, with an average number of 252 inliabitants. 
Classified by religion, Hindus number 673,107, or 79 per cent.; 
Animists, 94,047, or ii per cent.; Musalmans, 68,862, or 8 per cent.; 

’ 4 , 2 SSi or 2 per cent. The principal languages are 
Malwl and the allied Nimtlrl and Rangrl, spoken by 240,000 persons, 
or 28 per cent. ; and Hindi, spoken by 492,895, or 57 per cent. 
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black soil )-ields a spring as well as an autumn crop. Manuring is not 
much resorted to, except in the case of special crops or on land dose 
to villages, where manure is easily procurable. All im’gated tad 
produces as a rule two crops. 

Of the total area of the State, 1,280 square miles, or 12 per cent., 
have been alienated in grants, leaving 8,220 square miles directly 
under the State. Of this, 1,738 square miles, or 21 per cent., were culti- 
vated in 1902-3 j 3,000 square miles, or 36 per cent., were forest; 
1,841 square miles, or 22 pet cent., cultivable but not cultivated; and 
the rest waste. 

The principal statistics of cultivation in 1902-3 are shown in the 
following table, in square miles : — 


Diatrict 

1 

TcrtaL 

Cultivated 

(Malta) 

(rri^ted 

Cu 1 t 1 vai))e 

{Aiatsa) 

Alampur C^f:guim) . 


29 

O’S 

i 

Kaminira'Bhanpiira . 

2,t23 

3.S0 

S6 

146 

Mdiidpur . . . 

840 

aGt 

2 

■IsJ 

NeniSwar . 

1,059 

200 

s 

356 

Indore 

'.S 70 


197 

42S 

NlmSr « . . 


I? 

?.i 5 

Total 

9 fSoo 


s., 

1,841 


The chief autumn crops are, in square miles: cotton {220), jmw 
(178), fiajra (93), maize (82), and /ffar (38) ; the chief spring crops are 
gram (1,021), oAl (143), poppy (33), and wheat (34). The staple 
food-grains are maize, yow«r, igjra, wheat, barley, gram, and Eiar. 

All attempts to introduce new varieties of seed have been hitherto 
unsuccessful, The State makes liberal allowances in both seed and 
cash to cultivators in villr^es managed directly by Darbar officers. 
The advances are repayable at harvest, interest at the rate of 12^ per 
cent, being charged. No interest is charged on ca.sh advances for the 
purchase of bullocks. In the case of villages farmed out the farmer 
inakes the advance.?, receiving one and a quarter or one and a half 
times the amount advanced. 


There are two local breeds of cattle, the Mahvi and Nim^. Those 
of the Mahvi breed are medium-sired, generally of a grey, .rilver-grcy, 
or white colour, and are strong and active. The Niniari breed is much 
larger than the MaiwT, and well adapted to heavy work. These cattle 
are usually of a broken red and white colour, more rarely all red rvith 
white .spots. They are bought for military purposes. 

_ n y 5 per cent, of the total cultivated area is irrigated, and irrigation 

whiTrln “s and sugar-cane, 

ich can only be grown by means of artificial watering. The yellow 
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A considerable trade is carried on in grain, hemp fibres, cotton, and 
opium, which are exported to Bombay. The principal imports are 
European hardware, machinery, piece-goods, kerosene oil, European 
stores, and wines. The chief trade centres are Indore, Mhow, Barn'aha, 
Sanawad, and Tarana. 

The Indore State is traversed by the IChandwit-Ajmer branch of the 
Rajputana-Malwa. R.ai 1 way. The section from Indore to Khandna 
through Mhow cantonment is known as the Holkar State Sailoy, the 
Darbu having granted a loan of one crore for its constmetion. The 
line crosses the NarbadS at the foot of the Vindhyan scarp by a bridge 
of fourteen spans of 200 feet each. The Ratlam-Godhia branch of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway passes through thePetlawad 
pargana, and the Bhop5l-Ujj(un Railway through the Mehidpur district, 
with a station at Tarana Road. The Nagda-BSian-Muttra line, now 
under construction, ^Yill pass through the Mehidpur and RSinpura- 
Bhanpura districts. 

The chief metalled roads are the Agra-Bombay road, of which 
80 miles lie in the State; the Indore-Simrol-Khandwa road, with 
50 miles ; and the Mhow-Nimach road, ra miles in length, all of 
which are maintained by the British Government. Many new roads 
are nosv under construction, by which the territory will be considerably 
opened out. 

A State postal system tvas first started in 1873 Madhava Roo, 

when minister to Maharaja TukojI Rao II, and three issues of stamps 
have been made. In 1878 a convention was made with the British 
Post Office, by which a mutual exchange of correspondence was 
arranged. There are also twelve British post offices in the State, 
through which 157,136 articles paid and unpaid were sent in 1903-^, 
the total cash receipts being Rs. 72,000. 

The most serious general famine since the formation of the Slate was 
that of 1899-1900, which visited Malwa with special severity. The 
Famine distress was enhanced by a succession of bad years, 
in which the rainfall had been (1895) 29 inches, 
(1896) z6 inches, (1897) 30 inches, (1898) 39 inches, and (1899) 
10 inches ; and by the inability of the people to cope with a calamity 
of which they had had no previous experience. Only 37 per cent, of 
the land revenue demand ivas realized in 1899-1900, while prices rose 
for a time to 100 and even 300 per cent, above the average during the 
previous five years. Strenuous e/Toris were made to relieve distress, 
15 lakhs being expended from State funds and 3 lakhs from charitable 
grants, in addition to various works opened as relief works. The 
disastrous effects were only too apparent in the Census of igoi, while 
the large number of deserted houses, still to be seen in every village, 
show even more forcibly the severity of the calamity. The number of 
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directly by the State ; and ijara, or farmed villages. Leases of the 
latter are usnally given for five years, the farmer being re.5ponsible for 
the whole of the revenue, less per cent, commission, of tihich 2| 
per cent, is allowed for working expenses and lo per cent, as actual 
profit. 

Until 1865 whole parganas were granted to farmers, a general rate 
being assessed of Rs. 8 per acre for irrigated and R. i for unirrigated 
land. In that year a rough survey was completed, on which a fifteen 
years’ settlement was made, the demand being 38 lakhs. A fresh 
assessment was made in 1881 ; but exce.ssive rates and mismanag^ 
ment rendered it abortive, only about 45 lakhs being realized annually 
out of a demand of 65 lakhs. The cultivators despaired of paying off 
their debts and commenced to leave their homes, while the village 
bankers refused to advance money. For the best black cotton soil, 
capable of bearing two crops a year, the rates at present range from 
Rs. 6 to Rs. 56 per acre. Ordinary irrigated land pays from Rs. 3 to 
Rs. 8 an acre, the average being about Rs. 4, and unirrigated land 
from a few annas to R. i. In 1900 a detailed surs'ey was com- 
menced, and a regular settlement was begun in 1904. In that year 
38 lakhs were collected out of a demand of 45 lakhs. A consider- 
able proportion is derived from the high rates paid for land bearing 
poppy. 

Opium is subject to numerous duties. The crude article, called 
Alii, brought into Indore city for manufacture into opium, pays a tax 
of Rs. 16 per maund. The manufactured article, again, is liable to 
a complicated series of no le.ss than twenty-four impositions, of which 
fourteen are connected with satta transactions or bargain-gambling 
carried on during its sale. The total amount of the impositions, 
including an export tax of Rs. 13-8-0 on each chest (140 lb.) exported 
to Bombay, amounts to Rs. 50 per chest. About Rs, 30,000 a year is 
derived from the registration and control of the satta transactions. 
In 1902-3, 4,767 chests of opium were exported, and the total income 
from duties was about 1.8 lakhs. 

Salt which has paid the tax in British India is imported for local 
consumption duty free, under the engagement of 1883, by which the 
Indore State receives from the British Government Rs. 61,875 per 
annum in lieu of duties formerly levied. 

The excise administration is as yet very imperfect The out-still and 
farming systems of British India are followed in difierent tracts. Liquor 
is chiefly made from the flowers of the mahud (Russia iati/olia), which 
grows plentifully in the State. In 1902-3 the total receipts on account 
of country liquor were 1.4 lakhs, giving an incidence of r anna 10 pies 
per head of population. 

The State coinage until 1903 consisted of various local issues. 
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In rgoi, 5 per cent, of the people (9.4 males and 0-4 females) « ere 
able to read and write. The first definite attempt at cncouraeine 
^ucation was made in 1843, during the time of Maharaja Harl Rao 
Holkar, who at the solicitation of the Resident, Sir Claude Wade 
assigned .a large State dharmsala for a school, at the- same time le\7ing 
a small cess on opium chests passing through the city, the proceeds 
of which were devoted to its upkeep. Four branches were started, 
for teaching English, Marathi, Hindi, and Persian, and the institution 
continued to increase in importance. In 1891 the Holkar College 
was cstablLshed, under a European principal. Two boarding-houses 
were also constructed, whidi are capable of accommodcSting 40 students. 
The College contains on an average 70 students, and is affiliated to 
the Allahabad University. Scholarships are granted by the State to 
selected students desirous of pursuing their studies at the Bombay 
Medical College or elsewhere. Vernacular education in villages was 
first undertaken in 1865, and 79 schools had been opened by 1868, 
including 3 for girls. In 1902-3 there were 88 schools for boys u-ith 
5)987 pupils, and 3 for girls with 182 pupils. 

Till 1850 no steps had been taken by the State to provide medical 
relief for its subjects. In 1852 Tukojl Rao II, on receiving full powers, 
made a yearly grant of Rs. 300 to the Indore Charitable Hospital, the 
Resident at the same time undertaking to maintain a dispensary in 
Indore city. Soon after, 4 district dispensaries were opened. By 1891, 
one hospital and 14 dispensaries had been established, and 34 native 
Vaidyas and Hakims were employed. There are now 23 district 
hospitals and dispensaries, and 39 native Vaidyas and Hakims, besides 
the Central Tukojl Rao Hospital and dispensaries in the city. The 
total number of cases treated in 1902-3 was 186,479, of which 37,819 
were treated in the Tukojl Rao Hospital. A lunatic asylum is super- 
vised by the jail Superintendent 

Vaccination is carried on regularly, and 7,869 persons, or 9 per 1,000 
or the population, were protected in 1902-3. 

Indore Zila — District of the Indore State, Central India, lying 
between 22" 22' and 23’ 9' N. and 74" 36' and 76“ ig' E., with 
an area 0 1,57® SQuare miles. It is bounded on the north by Gn-alior; 

^ L ond the British /arcana of Manpur ; on 

the south by the Nimar district of Indore; and on the east by Dewas. 

'stt'ct lies mainly on the Malwa plateau, and shares in the 
fhr •’’e south, where it meets 

decreasSrr cut up by hills. The population 

the latter =54)423 in igor, giving a density in 

639 villacM d square mile. The district contains 

S^tn^A rp®“x (P°P“'=tion, 86,686) and 

•^autampura (3,103), besides enclosing the Camp of the Ag^nt to the 
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of the demand's of his troops, refused to surrender a number of 
Christians to whom he had given sanctuary in his palace. 

Population is rising steadily; (i88t) 75,401, (1891) 82,984, and 
(1901) 86,686. 'I’hcsc figures do not include the residents in the 
adjoining tract railed the Agent to the Govcrnor-(>enctal’s Camp, which 
is described below. In ipot Hindus numbered 65,103, or 75 per cent.; 
Musalmans, r8,6sa, or at percent.; Jains, 1,558; and PdrsTs, 7. 

Indore, always tin important commcrcml town, is now one of the 
hargcsl trade ccntrci in Central India, and the chief collecting and 
distributing centre for Southern MaluS. The chief articles of export 
.ire grain, toh.icco, opium, country paper, cloths, and metal vessels; 
the chief imparls arc European hardware, cloth, stores, machineiy, 
building materials, kerosene oil, and raw cotton. There are no arts 
or manufactures of any impottiince, except the wearing of coarse cloth 
carried on in the city cotton mill. 

The city is divided into two main divisions : Old Indore, and the 
modern city with its continually .spreading suburbs. The main 
thoroughfare leads across the Khan river into the great square in 
front of llic (Kiliices, and the remaining streets arc pour and narrow. 
N'o buildings hate spcci.d ckims to architectural imjtortancc in the 
city, the most striking being the old iwlnce, a lofty and imposing 
structure towering above all other buildings : but many houses ate 
adorned with fine wood^arving. Outside the city proper, on the 
western side of the railway, lie the cotton-mill, the new town hall, 
c.allcd the King Edward Hall, and the Slate officers’ club ; while to the 
cast a new quarter known as Tukoganj is being opened out, containing 
the official residences of State officers and other houses. The remaining 
buildings of importance ate the new palace constructed by Jfahiirajil 
SivajI Rao Holkar, the TukojI Rao Hospital, State offices, guesthouse, 
English school, jail, barracks for the lmi>crial Service and State troops, 
<ind cenotaphs of deceased chiefs. The Holkar College stands upon 
the .Vgra-Bombay road, about 2 miles from the city. 

Municipal sclf-govcmmcnt was instituted in 1870, and the eoniniittee 
consists of seventeen members, four of whom are State officials. The 
conservancy, lighting, roads, and general administration of the city are 
in its hands. Funds are obtained from octroi and other taxes, the 
annual income amounting to about Rs. 70,000. 

After the Treaty of Mandasor in 1818, a piece of kind with an aira 

t ‘35 square miles was assigned by the Indore Darbar for the use of 
the Resident at the court of Holkar. In 1854, on the appointment 
of an Agent to the Governor-General for Centrtil India, this became 
his head-quarters, and is .still commonly known to Europeans as the 
Residency or Camp. In 1857, during the Mutiny, the officiating 
Agent to the Governor-General, Colonel Durand, was obliged to retire 
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are tributaries of the Godavari. The Yedlalcatta Vagii is a small 
perennial stream in KamSreddipet. 

The rocks belong to the Archaean and the Deccan trap formations, 
the former occupying the larger area. The Deccan trap occurs prin- 
cipally along the northern frontier. 

The chief trees are teak, black-wood, ebony, mllamaidi (Terminalia 
tomentosa), tppa {Hardwickia 5 inai(i), bijasal {jPterocarpvs Afarstipium), 
and tarvar {Cassia auriatlafa). 

All the taluks except Mudhol are largely overgrown u-ith jungle, 
giving cover to tigers, bears, leopards, cheetahs, wild dogs, hyenas, 
wild hog, sdmbar, spotted deer, and nilgai. 

From February to the end of May the climate is dry and healthy, 
but during the monsoons and the cold season it is damp and malarious, 
giving rise to fever and s^ue. The temperature ranges between 40® in 
December and no® in May. In the Nirmal taluk the water is bad, 
and dropsy and malarial fevers are common. The annual rainfall for 
the twenty years ending 1901 averaged 42 inches. 

The District was conquered by Ala-ud-din Khilji in ijri. Later it 
formed part of the Bahmani, and subsequently of the Kutb Shahi 
. kingdoms ; and on the fall of the latter was annexed 

IS ory. Aumngzcb to the Mughal empire, from which it 

was separated on the foundation of the Hyderabad State, early in the 
eighteenth century. 

Chief among the archaeological and historical remains of the District 
may be mentioned the fort of Nirmal. The surrounding country is 
literally dotted with hills, the majority of which still bear signs of 
former fortifications. The main defences which surround Nirmal are 
of European design and construction, having been built by French 
officers in the Nizam’s service. South-west of the town of Nizamalxid 
are the remains of a great fortified temple known as the fort of Indfir, 
which has now been converted into a Central jail. There are two old 
and richly carved temples at the village of Yellareddipet, with an abun- 
dance of figure sculpture adorning both. Ten miles south of Nizam- 
flbad, at the small village of Gaursamudram, are the tombs of three 
Armenians, dating from the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is r,i S9- The 
population at each Census during the last twenty years was: (1881) 
Population. 5771264. {1891) 639,598, and (1901) 634,588. The 
famine of 1899-1900 accounts for the decline of 
papulation In the last decade. The chief towns are Nizamabad, 
Armur, Nirmal, Bodhan, Mudhoi, Kondalwadi, and Balkonda, 
the last two being in a paigah and a Jaglr respectively. Indur is the 
District head-quarters. More than 91 per cent, of the population ate 
Hindus, and nearly all the rest Musalmans. About 78 per cent, of the 
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a marked feature in the others. The .soils at the foot of the hills and 
in valleys are generally very fertile. 

The tenure of lands is entirely ryotwari. In 1901, out of 
3)574 square miles of khalsa land, r,o42 were cultivated, 497 ncrc 
occupied by fallows and cultivable waste, 1,388 by forests and 
647 were not available for cultivation. The staple food-crop is 
jewar, grown on $8 per cent, of the net area cropped. Next in 
importance is rice, covering 191 square miles. The other food-grains 
such as kodre, laclthna, and maize, occupy 128 square miles; and 
cotton 34. 

The ordinary breeds of cattle^ ponies, sheep, and goats arc met with 
throughout the District. ITie cattle reared in the hilly portions ate 
more hardy than those of the plains, but both are small. The iahk 
of Nirmal was once noted for its fine cattle, supposed to have been 
introduced from Sirpur TandOr. Two stallions arc kept for improving 
the breed of horses, one at Niziimabad and the other at Kiimiircddipct. 

In rgor, rrp square miles were irrigated. The principal irrigation 
channels take off from the Phuliing and Sfiran rivers and the Vcdl.v 
katta stream, and supply some of the chief tanks. Other c.in.xls and 
channels are supplied from irrigation dams j and there arc C35 large 
t.inks, 837 kunUrs or sm.allcr tanks, and 3,112 wells in good working 
order. 

IndQr has large tracts of forests. Every taluk, except Mudhol, con- 
tains some forest lands, and the growth in Kirmal and Blmgtil is dense. 
Teak, black-xx'ood {Dalbergia lali/olia), ebony [Diospyroi mlanoxyhn), 
nattamaddi {Ttrminalia iomentosa), eppa {Ilardndckia binnla), .md 
bijasSl {Pttreearpus Marsupium) groxv well in these two idluh, pro- 
ducing timber of good scantling. The timber trees elsewhere arc 
inferior, but supply raihvay sleepers and polas. Fuel is abundant in 
all the taluks except Mudhol, where the lyots plant babul smA nJm trees. 
‘Reserved’ forests cox-cr 795 square miles, and unprotected forests 593. 

The District possesses good b.’isnltic and granitic building stone. 
The ironstone found in Blmgal and Armur is excellent, and sword- 
blades m.ndc from the Konasaraudram (.•\rmnr taluk) steel xvcrc once 
famous for their .strength and peculiar damascening. 

Ctrarse cotton cloth of every description is made throughout th" 
District. In Armur, the Kh.'itris weave various kind.s of silk sdns 

Trade and ’'‘'***^ xxhich, v.»llicd at 

communications. SSiOoo .nnnu.nlly, is exported. In Bimgal and 
Nim1.1l, p.xl.anquins, trays, chairs .and tables, toys .and 
n.itix’e pl.iying-cards, leathern shields, and p.inels for .screens are neath 
painted with colours of local manufacture and with t-mliosscd patterns 
Brass xcs'els, glass liangles, stone tumblers and cups are exported from 
thi-'c /.Hubs, .and also .steel knircs ,md other cutting instruments of 
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Admlnttlrailnn, 


•■oiv,islin{! of the Iiidnt tiht only 


The I)i‘trit't i> inlit ilite'- MilhlM'ion'.; mic, cimn'vnn:; of 

l^l^ t'tliihs *if Biwilon anil Vcll«tciWi|>ct, imik-f a 'I'liinl Tahthdar; the 
urond, foin|ifisInj: ihr tjhks nf KAm^rcililiitti and 
Aimtir, (indtt a Siennil TaluVdlr; and Ihs third, 
untUr a Thirii TAlitlilir. Each 
t'thh i\ tmder a 'ITie 'I'.iluVdir ii the head of th* 

Di'.trict. having a yencnl jupetakioa out the vrotk of all his suh- 
otdimtrs. 

'I’he UiMfict citil coiift is jirrsidetl over hy a Civil Judge styled the 
jVitfe; ; /IrtiMef, and the Mili^inlinatc rivil fosnts ate those of the 
ttl.uUiin. The rir-.t T.MtikdAr i-. the chief magistrate, and the Dit 
tricl f'ivil Judge is also a jijint-iiut:i''tMte, tacrriditg pfiwers during the 
absence of the I'irst 'rdliikdAr ftotn head quarter,, llie f^eennd 'I.'lHt 
d.'it cxcrri'C" flr■lt^rla^s magisterial jKincr,, and the Third T.'ilukdirs 
jeeond-elas% jwwtr., srhile the tthsiUisrs have third ch-ss powers. 
Then: is little .serious etime in ordinary times, hut bid seas, ms lc.ad 
to catllc-thefis and dacotiies. 

l.illlc is known of the revenue history of the Plstrirt. rormcrly 
villages were made over to revenue Tarmers, sshn were allowed lo per 
cent, for colleetinns. They levied rash paynicnts on ‘dry’ cultivaiioa 
and sugarcane, hut for 'wet' CTops they obtained a sbarc in kiaiL 
In iRfifi, when the whole State was divided into Districts and fihh, 
revetme in kind was commiitcsl to c-asli iwynrcnts, A survey rv.u, com- 
pleted in 1S9S, but tile periods of .settlement s-ary in the dilTcrcm 
/a/iil-s. Mudliol, Itodhan. Ycll 3 reddi()ct, KSm.lrcddipct, and Rins- 
wSila were settled for nfcccn years Nirmal and XatsiSpur for ten, and 
Indflr, Armor, and lllmgat for seven years. The .system followcil 
resembles that of the Mysore settlement. 'J'hc settlement caused an 
incrc.asc in tbe revenue of 5 per cent., while the survey showed that the 
area in holdings was greater tlwn that recorded in the old accounts by 
ar6 siprarc miles. The average .assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. i-l 
(maximum Rs. a-o, mininrum one nnna), and on ‘wet’ land includ- 
ing gardens, Rs, 14 (m.iximum Rs. 3.1, minimum R.s. 3). 

The hand revenue and the towl revenue of the District in recent 
years arc shown below, in tliousand.s of rupcc.s:— 






lAnd revenue • 

'loiftl revenue . 

14,63 ig.ji 

33,6s 1 )S ,30 

>S,f 3 

16,01 

sS.Kp 


Since rSgp a cess of one anna in the rupee has been levied, and 
local boards cst.ablislicd. The First I'iilukdar is the president of the 
District bo.atd, and the fahsttdSrs are chairmen of the subordin.ste 
taluk boards. At Kizamiibad there is a municipality, and each of the 
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irrritoty an*, 1 )ci;iiininc fiom thr vniili : Knr.’tclii, Kotri, 

SHtnin, liohti, Mtiluiil.«>t, Ilcra (Ihri/i KliVi, I)cr.> l<!nnii 

Khln, MiAiiwSli, KslMf-lj!!), Khii'lirilp.nli, and Atinck. 

The fir.'t ‘■C'-tioM of the rmif'C nf tltt liidti' lies outside liritish 
lerritiiry, and mmt Iw ilralt «ith hikfly here, 'llic riser rises, as abuse 
staled, in 'I'ilict (3:* N. and Si* I-) hthimJ the {«at mountain a all 
nf til** Hiinrd.is.ss sshich forms the iiofthcm hoitnd.iry of Indw, and 
IS said to .sprin.; from the trorth side of tlic sacred KaiISs iitount.am 
(a;, 090 feet), tlie KIjsitiin of ancicn! Kin*krit litemtiirc. Issuinj; from 
the Ttnj; of lofty nioumains nixmt J Jkc M,\n.ssaTossar, sshence ahothc 
Sutlej, the Ilralmi.ipuira, .md the Kauri.' l.T .sprinji, it floss s north-west 
for nhotil tfio miles iindir the name of Sinsh k.a-hrd), until it recciscs 
the Cih.sr riser <m its smith-ssrstcns h.tnk. i\ short disMiicc helose the 
junction of the (Jh.ir, the Indus, sehicji is sujsjio'.ed to h-ise an clesalion 
of 1 7,000 feet at its souri <•. r ntefs the south etistern corner of Kashmir 
at an clcssatinn of i3,Soo feel, flossin,; stussly over a lony flat of allus’ium. 
Follossiiij; .1 steady north-lis ssest coiir.se it skirts l,eh at a height of 
10,500 feel and drops to 8,000 feel in It.altistdn, just before it leceiscs 
the ssaters of the Sh)ok riser. At Ia:h it is joined hy the Wskar riser, 
and is crossed hy the grs'at trade route into Central Asia s'i.i the Kara- 
kor.nu I’liss. lystly trisellcrs like Ur. Thomson anil Mr. I'lanc Iwic 
described this iKirtion of the Indus. 'J'lie former round numerous hot 
springs, some of iliim ssith a temiK.*r.iture of 174' ami eslwling a .sul- 
phurous gas. Still flossing north, Inn more ssesterly, through Kashmir 
territory, it p.ssscs ne.ir Sk.'irstss in HaUistriis, and reaches the Hawmosli 
mountain (2.1.300 feet) in about 34* 50' N. and 74' 30' E. Here it 
takes a lum soulhss.irds at .in acute angle, and |Mssing lieneath the 
Ilattii I’lr, .it an cles.slion of 4,000 feel, enters Kohisi.’ln in the Ihr, 
.Sw. 1 t, and Chitr.M .Igeiicy nc.ir (!ur. The steepness of it.s f.dl saries, 
noss- becoming greater, now less. This inetjualiiy of .slope h.is been 
connected svith the changes that occurred in the glaci.d jicriod from 
the damming of the ris-cr hy huge glaciers and the formation of grc.at 
thicknesses of lacustrine deposit, 'llic Indus has been the cause of 
serious and dimstrous floods : the rapid stream dashes down gorgts 
and wild inountiiin rallcys, and in its lower and more level course it 
is swept by terrific bla.sts. Even In summer, when it is said to dwindle 
down to a fordable depth during the night, it ni.iy in the course 
of the day swell into an imp.assnblc torrent from the melting of the 
snows on the adjoining heights. Opixisitc Sk.’trdii in llaltistan it is, 
even in the depth of winter, a grand stream, often more th.an 500 feet 
wide !uid g or 10 feel in depth. After Icttving Gur, it flows for .about 
120 miles .south-west through the wilds of Kohistiln, until it enters 
the North-IVest Frontier Prorince (35® 25' N. and 73® s*' '**^**'^ 

Uarb.and, at the W'cstcrn base of the Mnliitban mountain. ’J'hc only 
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Gliazi Khan in the Punjab Avitli the Sind-Sagar Doab on its eastern 
bank, and only a narrow strip of Jlritish territory between it and the 
hill tribes of the Sulaiman ranges on the west. Just above Milhankot, 
in the south of Dora Ghfet Khan District, it receives the accumulated 
waters of the Punjab, lietwcen the Indus and the Jumna flow the five 
great strc.ams from which the Punjab (Panj-Sb, litcnally * The five waters ’) 
takes its name. These are the Jiini.WM, the Ciicn-aii, the Ravi, the 
IJcAS, and the Sutlej. After various junctions these unite to form 
the Pakjnau river, literally 'The five streams,’ which marks for a short 
space the boundarj' between Sritish territory and the UahJwalpur Stale, 
and unites with the Indus near Mitlmnkot, about 490 miles from the 
sea. In the cold season the brc.adtii of the Indus above the confluence 
is about Ooo prds, its velocity s miles an hour, its depth from is to 
15 feet, and its estimated discharge 10,000 to 05,000 cubic feet per 
second. During flood-times the breadth sometimes increases to 
5 miles, and the discharge to 1,000,000 cubic feet per second. The 
dimensions of the Panjnad above the point of junction arc somewhat 
less than those of the Indus during the cold season, but during the 
monsoon floods they arc almost as hirge. The whole course of 
the Indus through the Punjab is broken by islands and sandbanks; 
but beautiful scenery is aflbrdcd along its banks, which abound with 
the date, acacia, pomegranate, and other trees. 

Mithankot has an elevation of only 258 feet .iboic the level of the 
sea. From hlitliankot the Indus forms the bound.aiy between the 
Punjab and the Ilahawalpur Stale, until, near Kashmor, it enters Sind 
in 28“ 26' N. and 69“ 47' E. From Bukkur (in Sind) to the sea the 
river is known familiarly among the people of the province as the 
Dary.a (‘the river’). Pliny writes of Indus incolis Sindiis a//e/fatiis. 
It first touches Sind in the Upper Sind Frontier District, separating it 
from the Bahaw.alpur State and Sukkur District, hormerly in years 
of high inundation its floods re,ached Jacobitb.'id, finding their way 
thence into the Manchliar Lake. To prevent this, the Kashmor 
embankment, which is the hugest in Sind, was erected. Leaving 
Kashmor the river crosses Sukkur, diridcs I.airkana and Karachi from 
the Khairpur State and Hyderabad District, finally emptying itself by 
many mouths into the Arabian Sea near Karachi after a south-western 
course of 450 miles through Sind. It ranges in width from 480 to 
1,600 yards, the average during the low season being 6S0 yards. 
During the floods it is in places more than a mile wide. Its depth 
varies from 4 to 24 feet. The water, derived from the snows of the 
Himalayas, is of a dirty brown colour, and slightly charged with saline 
ingredients, carbonate of soda, and nitrate of potash. Its velocity in 
the frcshc!) averages 8 miles jrcr hour; at ordinary times, 4 miles. 
The discharge per second raries between ii minimum of 19,000 and 
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The town of Keti was built on the new bank. The new bank was ovir 
flowed a few years later, and a second Keti had to be built ftrlhcr off. 
At present one of the chief obstructions to navigation is a series of 
rocks between Talta and Bhiman-jo-pura, which in i8.}6 were S miles 
inland. In 1863 a thouMnd acres of the Dharcja forest were swept 
away. The rapidity and extent of the destructive action in consUmt 
progress in the delta may be estimated from the fact that tratellcrs 
have counted by the reports as many as thirteen bank slips in 
a minute. In some places the elephant-grass (Typha tlfphautm) 
does good service by drmng its roots very deeply (often 9 feet) into 
the ground, and thereby holding it together. 

The entire course of the Indus in British territory, from Attock to 
the sea, lies within the /one of deficient rainfall, the annual average 
being nowhere higher than 10 inches. Cultivation, therefore, is 
absolutely dependent upon artificial irrigation, almost to as great an 
extent as in the typical c.xamplc of Egypt. But the Indus is a Icas 
managc.ablc river than the Nile. Its main channel is constantly 
shifting; at only three places — Sukkur, Jcrruck, and Kotri— arc the 
river banks [icrmancnt; and during the sc.ason of flood the mcltcil 
snows of the Himalayas come down in an impetuous torrent which no 
cmb.inkmcnt c.in restrain. From time immemorial this annual inun- 
d.ition, which is to Sind what the monsoons are to other jwrts of Indi.i. 
has becMi utili/ud as f.ir as possible by an industrious peasantry, who 
lead the w.iter over their fields by countless artificial channels. Many 
such channels, constructed in the days of native rule, extend 30 and 
even 40 miles from the river bank. Recently the .systematic scheme'. 
of British engineers have added numerous perennial canals, surli as 
the Jamk.so, constructed on scientific principles. The first rceorded 
inundation of the Indus took place in 1833 ; another occurred in tSn 
on a much larger scale. This flood wrus said to have been c.iuscd by 
the bursting of a glacier which formed over an accumulatiun of water 
in the Nubra Tso, into which there w,ts a regular and steady flow from 
the surrounding hills. Eventually, the glacier w.as burst asunder by 
the pressure, and the released floods poured down the Shyok v.illey, 
carrying everything before them. There was another great flood in 
August, t85S, when the river rose 90 feet in a few hours, and the 
greater part of the private projicrty in Naushahra cantonment was 
destroyed. lojwcr down in its course considerable damage has been 
caused in Drk\ GiiAiti Kii.sn District, where protective works were 
undcrt.ikcn. Of recent years the Indus has been embanked from 
above Kashmor to the mouth of the Ileg.*m* Oinal, a ilisuuicc of more 
than p miitt. The cniknnkment h.is jirovcd a gre.tt protection tn 
the North-tv tstern Kailw.ty, nhHi here runs .« right .ingles to the 
nvtr. 
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For the conservancy of the lower part of the river, Act I of 1863 
(Bombay) provides for the registration of vessels, and the lev>- of 
pilotage ll’cs bj’ an ofTiccr called the Consenator and Registrar of the 
Indus, the sum realized being expended on the impror’cmcnt of 
navigation A special export board, known as the Indus Commission, 
was constituted in rpor. 

The boats of the Indus arc the dnndo and zaurak, both caigo-boats, 
the kauntalt or ferry-boats, and the dundi^ or fishing-boats. The 
cargo-boats arc sometimes of 60 tons burden, and when laden draw 

feet of water. The state ba^cs or jkamptis of the Sind Mirs were 
built of teak, four-masted, and sometimes required crews of thirty 
men. 

Fish abound. At the mouths, the salt-water varieties include the 
Ciupea iieoitdiii, a species of herring largely consumed tiloiig the em'X 
and in the delLa. Tire chief of the fresh-water varieties are the pnl/a, 
])lnccd by Dr. D.ay under the Chiptidae, and nearly allied to, if not 
identical with, the hiha of the Ganges ; and the damUtro. 'J'hc local 
consumption and also the exiiort of dried palta tire very large. Otters, 
turtles, porpoises, water-snakes, and crocodiles, of both the blunt-nosed 
and sharp-nosed species, arc numerous. 

{Notes on the Indus Jlwer (Karachi, rgoi).] 

Indus Inundation Canals. — An Imperial system of inund-ition 
can.ils in the Punjab, taking off from the west bank of the Indus, 
and irrigating part of Dcra Gh.v.i Kh5n District. They are fourteen 
in number and cover a river frontage of 175 mile.s, protecting a low- 
lying narrow strip of country from 6 to 16 miles wide, known as the 
Sind, Tlicsc were mostly constructed by the Mirani chiefs and other 
native rulers, and were greatly improved by Sawan Mai, govenior under 
Ranjti Singh. Five, however, were constructed by Baloch chiefs in 
1862-3 for the use of their tribal lands, but proving a financial failure 
were bought up by Government. The gross area commanded is 
*f374 square miles, of which 661 arc cultivable. The greatest area of 
crops matured is 348 square miles, and the average about 300 square 
miles. The normal period of flow is from the beginning of May to the 
end of September ; consequently, while the autumn crop is matured 
entirely by canal water, the supply in the spring harvest is sufficient 
only for ploughing and sowing, after which wells arc used. The 
average discharge of the whole series is 2,400 cubic feet per second. 
There arc 680 miles of main canals and branches, of which 108 have 
been constructed under British rule, 75 miles of distributaries, and 7 of 
drainage cuts and escapes. As the irrigated tract is below the flood- 
level of the Indus, a system of embankments 75 miles long has been 

The Iiidub Coiibcrvniic}' dtipaitincnt oad fees levied foi its iij>kecp were abolished 
in March, 1906. 
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bill appears lo be an archaic form of Uiirmcse, closely resembling 
Araknnese or Tavoyan. This resemblance has given rise to the theory 
that the Inthas originally came from Amkan. It seems, however, more 
probable that they arc the descendants of one of the branches iihich 
broke off from the main Ihirmcsc stock about the same time that the 
Arakanc.se migrated to the western coast from the Irrawaddy. The 
early chroniclc.s of the Tngaung kings refer to the separation of the 
Arakanese from the parent stem, and allude to the migration somewhat 
later of other parties, one of which went east and settled in what arc 
now the Shan States. If the progeny of this party still exist, it is among 
the Inthas and Taungyos of the Shan States th.at they will probably 
be found. The Inthas arc HuddhisLs. In 1901 they numbered 50,478 
in the regularly enumerated arc.is and it was calculated tb.it there were 
about 700 in the •estimated ’ areas of Karcnni. At Fort Stedman they 
have a custom of building their houses over the water of the adjoining 
lake, sometimes at a very considerable dist.incc from the shore. This 
practice has given them their name of Intha (' l.ikc-dwcller'). Their 
habit of rowing standing up and using the crook of their knees as 
a rowlock is peculiar. 

IrinjSlakuda. Town in the Mukumlapuram /il/ui of Cochin 
State, Madras, situated in 10* si' N. and 76“ 14' 15 . Population 
(1901), 8,430, of whom 5,240 are Hindus and 8,656 Christians. 
It is the hcad-quaricrs of the fii/itJi, and contains the iafisildai’s 
odice, the Munsifs court, a high school, and several palaces. The 
most important institution in the town is the large and well-endowed 
temple of Kfidalmanikkam, presided over by a Sfldra S.iny 5 si, who 
by consecration is elevated to the st.itus of a ISriihmnn. He is 
designated Thachudara Kaimal and is nominated by the ruler of 
Travancore. 

Irrawaddy Division. — ^Division of Lower Burma, occupying the 
south-west corner of the province, between 15® 40' and 18® 31' N. and 
94° n' and 96® 6' E. On the north it is bounded by the Prome 
District of the Pegu Division ; on the cast by the Tharrawaddy and 
Hanthawaddy Districts of the same Division j on the south by the Bay 
of Bengal ; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal and the Sandoway 
District of the Arakan Division. With the exception of the Amkan 
Yoma running down the western border, the whole Division is an 
alluvial plain, watered by a maze of rivers and creeks, all taking off 
from the Irrawaddy. It is divided into five Districts : Henzada in the 
north, Ma-ubin in the east, Pyapon in the south-east, Myaungmya in 
the south, and Bassein in the south-west. 

The population of the Division was 680,315 in 1872, 989,978 in 
*881, 1,300,119 in 1891, and 1,663,669 in 1901. The greater part of 
this very large increase is due to the steady flow of immigration from 
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Nearly all the old capitals were built upon its banks. Its waters skirt 
more than half the Districts of Burma. Of the ten most populous 
towns, six — namely, Mandalay, Prome, Bassein, Henzada, Myingyan, 
and Pakokku— as well as important stations like Bhamo and Thayetmyo, 
lie on it, while Rangoon is directly connected with it by more than one 
watenvay. From end to end it is navigable at one season of the year 
or the other for steam traffic. 

Starting from the confluence of the N’maikha and Malikha, and 
going south, the first affluent of importance is the Mogaung stream, 
which enters it from the west about 15 miles above Sinbo. Two miles 
above Bhamo, which lies on its left bank, its waters are swelled by 
those of the Taping from the east. The Taping rises in Chinese 
territory; and its source, which has not yet been ascertained with 
precision, cannot be far distant from that of the Shweli, the next large 
tributary of the Irrawaddy, which, traversing the State of Mbngmit, 
empties itself into the main stream 20 miles south of Katha. From 
its junction with the Shweli, the Irrawaddy pursues its course south- 
ward. North of hlandalay it is joined by the Madaya stream from 
the east; and south of that city, opposite the old Burmese town 
of Sagaing, it makes an extensive bend to the west. At the curve the 
tortuous Myitngb quits the gorges of the Shan States to join it from 
the east, and shortly after this it receives the waters of the Mu from the 
lulls of Shweho and Katha in the north. Curving southward again 
near Myingyan, it is joined immediately above Pakokku by its main 
tributary, the Chindwin, a stream almost its equal in volume, which 
likewise comes from the very north of the Province. South of its 
junction with the Chindwin the Irrawaddy is fed from the west by 
various small tributaries, rising in the Arakan Yoma and the Pakokku 
Chin Hills, of which the most noteworthy are the Yaw, Mon, and 
Man, and by a few minor streams from the direction of the Pegu 
Yoma but after entering Ixiwer Burma, little is .added to its volume 
before it spreads out like a fan in the delta country in the neighbour- 
hood of Henzada. 

A journey down the Irrawaddy would amply suffice to show to the 
traveller Burma in most of its varied guises. Emerging from its 
northern home in the Kachin Hilts the river plunges, about 60 miles 
below the town of Myitkyina, through the third defile, or ‘the Gates 
of the Irrawaddy,’ a succession of foaming stretches of water hemmed 
into an almost inconceiTObly narrow channel, which is impassable 
during the rains and not without its dangers in the dry season. 
From the Gates southwards high hills stand on either hand, sending 
their outlying slopes down to the water’s edge. They recede somewhat 
in the neighbourhood of Bhamo, but between that town and Shwegu 
they throw a formidable barrier across the river. At this second defile 
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for a regular supply of commodities. Native boats, too, ply up and 
down, performing on a .small scale similar commercial functions to 
those discharged by the Company, and throughout the year rafts 
of bamboo and timber arc floated in enormous quantities down the 
stream. The Irrawaddy is the main source of svater-supply to the towns 
and villages on its banks. At Promc there arc .systematic w.atcr-worlcs 
by which the river water is distributed through the town. The riser 
is tidal ns far as D.anu'byu or Donnbyu, about 70 miles from the 
coast. The Irrawaddy is nowhere britiged. At two points, betnecn 
Amarapura and Sngaing, and between Tharrasvaw and Hen/adn, it cuts 
across the line of railw,iy and is crossed by a steam ferry. A railway 
bridge at the first of these ferries is in contemplation. 

Isagarh Zila, — District of the Gwalior State, Central India, lying 
between 24® 3' .and 25® ra'N. and 76“ 52' and 78“ 20' E,, with an 
area of 3,591 square miles. Tlic population in 1901 was 248,679, 
giving a density of 75 persons per square mile. The district contains 
two towns, MuN'o.tor.i (population, 4,797), the head-quarters, anil 
GuN’.t (including the milit.iry station, 11,452); and 1,367 villages, 
The country on the eastern .and western borders is hilly, while that 
ill the centre of the tract is typical of the M.ilwS plateau. It is 
djvided into four farganas, with head-quarters at Bajranggarh, 
Kumbhriij, Isfigarh, and MungaolT. The land revenue is Rs, 4,97i®®®- 

Isa Khel Tahsil. — Twns-Indus iahsU of MiSowSli District, 
lying between 32® 30' and 33® 14' X. and 71® 7* oud 
71® 44' E., with an area of 678 square miles. It contains the muni- 
cipalities of Isa Kiir.i, (population, 7,630), the head-quarters, and 
KALivnAGH (5,824) ; and 43 villages. The land revenue and cesses 
in I 903~4 amounted to i-6 lakhs. Lying on the west bank of the 
Indus, this laltsJl is cut off from the rest of the District, and would 
seem to belong more properly to the North-West Frontier Prorince, 
but is separated even more completely from Bannu by the semicircular 
fringe of the Chichitli and Maidani hills, which leave it open only 
on the river side. These hills drain into Isa Khel and make it fertile. 
Its extreme northern portion, known as the Bhangi Khel country, 
is a wild and rugged region, a continuation of the Khattak hills. 
The Bhangi Khel are a soldierly, but numerically small, section of the 
great Khattak tribe, and occupied their present country about 40® 
years ago. The taltsil derives its name from the Isa Khel tribe, 
a section of the Niazai Afghans, who, settling here during the sixteenth 
century, long maintained thrar independence of the Mughal cmjiirc, 
and at last succumbed to the Nawab of Dera Ismail Khan. 

^ Isa Khel Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same name 
in MianwSli District, Punjab, situated in 32° 42' N. and 71® 17' E., on 
the right bank of the Indus, about 8 miles ivest of the present main 
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The place i': sini'ularly picturciiquc and beautiful. It is built on the 
.side of the hills in the form of a pyramid, the houses rising one abn\e 
the other in tcrrace.s, the whole beint; crowned by magnificent (hkm 
(plnnc.s) which .surround the shrine of Hnrrat Mshnn, while far belovr, 
in a deep glen, a foaming brook rushes over a bed of rocky boulder^ 
on both .sides of which the valley is covered nitli the richest orchards 
and vineyards. '‘I'lic people of the cotintr)' liavc a proverb that lie 
svlio has not seen I.st.ilif has seen nothing ; and certainly it may be 
allowed that he who has seen Istiilif is not likely to sec many places 
to ^urpass it, and few to equal it*.’ Nearly es-cry householder has his 
garden or orch.ird, to uhich the families repair in the fruit season, 
clo.sing their lioiises in the town. .\ great [«rt of the population is of 
the wcaser class, and quantities of coarse cloths arc manufactured, a 
trade in which is maintained trith Turkist.ln. 

Istalif was destroyed in September, 1842, by a force under General 
McC'askill, on account of its basing harboured several chiefs impli- 
cated in the murder of Sir A. Mumes at K.lbul and in the massacre 
of the g.arrison of Charikiir. 

Iswaripur.— 3 'illago in the S.ltkhira subdivision of KhulnS District, 
Ilcng.il, situated in ss® 19' N. and 89® 7' E., on the Jamun.^ river. 
I’opulation (1901), 362. It was formerly known n.s Yasohara, and was 
in the seventeenth century the capital of Ritja Pratapiditya, the 
popular hero of the Sundartons. 

[Rtf art on Jason by Sir J. W'cstland (Calcutta, 1874), ]). 23-] 

Itarla.— Petty State in Kathi.\w.\r, llombay. 

ItSrsl. — Town in the District and tahsU of Hosliangiibad, Central 
Provincc.s, situated in 22® 37' N. and 77® 47' E., on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Itailway to Jubbulpore, 464 milc.s from Bomlwy and 936 
from Calcutta. It is also the junction for the Indian Midland section 
to Cawnporc and .Agra. Its population in 1901 was 5,769, and it is 
r.ipidly incrc.asing in importance, the number having nearly doubled 
during the previous decade. Ilarsi is the leading goods station in 
Hoshangabnd District, receiving not only a considerable share of the 
local produce, but also nearly the whole of that of Bettll District. It 
has a large weekly cattle market, at which numbers of cattle arc sold 
for .slaughter. Itarsi contains an English middle school, maintained 
by the I'riends Foreign Mission, and two primary schools. 

Itimadpur Tahsll.— Northern tahsll of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargano of the same name, lying 
between 27® 5' and 27® 24' N. and 77® 58' and 78® 22' E., with an 
area of 277 square miles. It was formerly known ns Khandauli. 
Population increased from 153,761 in 1891 to 159,881 in igoi. There 
are 180 rillages and two towns, Itimadpur (population, 5,322), the 

* Masson, NArrahvt of Journeys in liajnihistan^ ji/ghamstan^ trV. 
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is now the head-quarters of a regiment of native cavfilry, as mil as of 
the civil administration. In addition to the cantonments, civil and 
judicial courts, dispensary and jail, it also contains a Residency in 
which General Jacob resided, the tomb of General Jacob, who died 
here in 1858, the Victoria clock-tower built in 1887, and lines for the 
accommodation of trade caravans (kajl/as) from Central Asia. Here 
are also a cloth market and vegetable market, built by the municipality. 
The railway c.atries a considerable trade in grain, gK, and leather. 
The town was constituted a municipality in 1875. income during 
the decade ending 1901 averaged Rs. 57,300. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 70,000, composed chiefly of octroi (Rs. 32,000) and market 
fees (Rs. 17,000); while the expenditure was Rs. 7 6,000, 'including 
Rs. 22,000 spent on education, Rs. 16,000 on administrative charges, 
and Rs. 14,000 on roads. The income and expenditure of the canton- 
ment fund in the same year were respectively Rs. 19,000 and 
Rs. i3poo. 

J^dukata. — River of Assam, which rises in the Khasi Hills, where 
it is known as the Kynchiang or Panatirtha, and after flowing west 
and south debouches on the plains of Sylhet. Here it divides into 
two main channels, that to the east being known as the PStlai and 
farther on as the Bolai, that to the west as the Piyain. Both of these 
branches fall into the Kangsa, and the united stream ultimately joins 
the Surma in Mymensingh District a little to the west of Habiganj. 
The river is largely used as a trade route, aSbrding an outlet for the 
products of the Khasi Hills. During the rainy season it is often unable 
to carry off the enormous quantities of water precipitated in its catch- 
ment area, and considerable damage is then done by floods. The 
total length of the river is 120 miles. 

jEfarabad State. — State in the KSthiSwar Political Agency, 
Bombay. It is a dependency of the Nawab of Janjim on the 
Konkan coast, and lies between 20“ 52' and 20° 59' N. and 71° iA' 
and 71® 29' E., 170 miles south of Ahraadabnd, 150 .south-west of 
Baroda, and 165 north-west of Bombay, with an area of 42 sqtiiire 
mites. The annual rainfall averages 25 inches. 

About 173 1, when the Mughal power wa.s much relaxed in Kathi 5 w 5 r, 
Jafarabad was independent under the rule of its ihanadars. They and 
the Muhammadan garrison, joining with the local KoUs, &c., betook 
themselves to piracy and sorely harassed the trade and shipping of 
Surat. Sfdl Hilal of the Janjfia house, who wa.s then employed .at 
Surat, attacked them and destroyed their ships, and imprisoning many 
Rolls demanded a heavy fine from Jsfarabad. The ihanadars, being 
unable to pay the fine, sold Jitfarabad to Sidl Hilal. When Sidl Hiliil 
perceived that he would not be able to retain the place, owing to the 
increased anarchy of the {leninsulo, he transferrcd.it in 1762 to the 
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owes its importance to tlie Sifcli chief Hai Singh of Duriya, who settled 
n commercial and manufacturing population here. The totrn had been 
entirely destroyed by Nadir Shah, but was rebuilt by Rai Singh in 1783, 
It lapsed to the British Government in 1829. The name is said to be 
a corruption of Ganga Dhatr, so allied from a store of Ganges water 
enshrined in its foundations. Jagadhri i.s noted for its manufacture 
of iron and brass-ware. Borax, imported from the hills, is also refined, 
and oxide of lead manufactured. The municipality was created in 
1867. The income during the ten years ending r902-3 averaged 
Rs. 24,700, and the expenditure Rs. 24,300. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 25,700, chiefly derived from octroi; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 25,500. It maintains an Anglo-vernacular high school and a 
dispensary. 

Jagalur, — Northern lahk of Chitaldroog District, Mysore, lying 
between 14® 24' and 14® 42' N. and 76® 7' and 76® 32' E., with an area 
of 372 square miles. The population in 1901 was 47,196, compared 
with 38,229 in 1891, The taluh contains one town, Jagalfir (popula- 
3 i 307 )i the head-quarters ; and 168 villages. The hnd revenue 
demand in 1903-4 was Rs. 60,000. The countrj* is slightly undulating, 
except where a low and rugged range of hills, covered with thorn 
jungle, runs from the middle to the north-west. The Chiknayakanhalli 
auriferous band crosses the taluk on both sides of this range. The 
Janagahalla river flows along the east, and a stream from the Anaji 
tank along the west. The soil in the south is superior to that in the 
north. Black soil predominates near Jagalfir and Bilchod. Cotton 
and white join are groivn only on the black soil. Rice and sugar-cane 
are much cultivated. 

Jagannath. — ^Temple in Puri town, Puri District, Bengal. Stt 
PURi Town, which is also called Jagannath. 

JagannMhganj. — Village in the Tangail subdivision of Mymen- 
singh District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 24° 41' N. and 
89° 46' E., on the Brahmaputra. Population (1901), 609. It is the 
terminus of the Dacca-^Iymensingh branch of the Eastern Bengal 
State Railway, and an important point of call for steamers. 

Jagdispur (1). — Town in the head-quarters subdivision of Shahabad 
District, Bengal, situated in 25® 28' N. and 84® 26' E. Population 
(1901), 11,451. The town is a centre of the sugar industry. It was 
constituted a municipality in 1869. The income during the decade 
ending 1901-2 averaged Rs. 4,600, and the expenditure Rs. 4,400. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 6,600, mainly from a tax on persons (or 
property tax) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 7,000. 

Jagdispur (2). — Head-quarters of Jashpur State, Central Provinces. 
Stt Jashpurnagar. 

Jaggayyapeta. — ^Town in the Nandigama taluk of Ristna District, 
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Jahanabad Subdivision. — Northern subdivision of Gaya District, 
Bengal, lying between 24® 59' and 25® 19' N. and 84* 27' and 
8s® 13' E., with an area of fio6 square miles. The population in 
1901 was 386,53s, compared with 393,817 in 1891; and with 638 
persons to the square mile, it is more densely populated than the rest 
of the District. The country is alluvial, well cultivated, and intersected 
by several rivers ; and the surface is generally level. It contains one 
to^vn, Jahanabad (population, 7,018), its head-quarters; and 1,078 
villages. It possesses several remains of archaeological interest, which 
are referred to in the article on Gaya District. 

Jahanabad Town (1). — Head-quarters of the subdivision of the 
same name in Gayii District, Bengal, situated in 25® 13' N. and 85® 0' E., 
at the confluence of the hlorhar (or Dardha) and Jamuna rivers, on the 
Fatna-Gaya road and on the Fatna-Gaya branch of the East Indian 
Railway. Population (1901), 7,018. It was once famous for its 
weaving industry, and in 1760 it formed one of the eight minor 
branches connected with the central factory of the East India 
Company at Patna. In the early years of the nineteenth century the 
town contained about 700 houses, a cloth factory, and a native agency 
for the manufacture of saltpetre. The manufacture of cotton cloth has 
now been displaced by Manchester goods, but large numbers of the 
Jolaha or Muhammadan weaver class still live in the neighbourhood. 
The trade consists chiefly of food-grains, oilseeds, piece-goods, and 
fancy articles of European manufacture. The toivn contains the usual 
public ofiices ; the sub-jail has accommodation for 70 prisoners. 

Jahanabad Town (2).— Town in the Khajuha tahsU of Fatehpur 
District, United Provinces. See Koka. 

Jahangira. — Island in the Ganges, situated in the head-quarters 
subdivision of Bhagalpur District, Bengal, in 25® 15' N. and 86® 44' E. 
It contains a lingam, a temple, and several interc.sting rock sculptuTe.s. 

\ArchaeologtcaI Sumey lief arts, vol. sv, pp. 20-4.] 

Jahangirabad. — Town in the Anupshahr Itihsil of Bulandshahr 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28® 24' N. and 78° 6' E., 
15 miles by metalled road from Bulandshahr town. Population (1901), 
11,572. The town was built by Anilp Rai, founder of Anupshahr, 
who named it after the emperor Jahangir. The place stands low, and 
was formerly very unhealthy, owing to the stagnant water in the neigh- 
bourhood and a ditch round the town ; but this has now been drained. 
Act XX of 1856 is in force, and the income is about Rs. 3,300. There 
is an important market, which is the centre of a flourishing grain trade. 
The principal manufacture is calico-printing, e.\cellent counterpanes, 
curtains, and cloths being turned out. The middle school is attended 
by over 250 pupils, 40 of whom reside in a boarding-house ; and there 
is a small aided primary school with 38 pupils. 
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days the seat of the Jaswal Rajas. Raja Ram Singh first toolc np his 
residence here ; and the fort which commanded the pass in the hills 
is said to have been constructed in 1701, and to have been taken by 
Ranjtt Singh in 1813. It was dismantled by the British Government 
at annexation. 'I’he ruins of the inlaccs of the Jaswal Rajas are still 
visible above the town. The place was till lately an emporium of 
tradC] second only to Koshiar^iur; .md even now a good dc.'tl of cloth, 
both country and English, passes through towards the hills, while hill 
produce, such as rice, turmeric, &C., passes down to the plains. 

Jainagar. — Town in the District of the Twenty-four Pargamis, 
Bengal. See Javnagar. 

Jalntia Farganas. — A tract of country in the north-east comer of 
Sylhet District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, lying between 24“ 32' and 
25“ ii' N. and 91® 45' and 92® 25' E., and between the JaintiS Hills 
and the Surma river. Are.i, 484 square miles; population (1901), 
121,137. The farganas consist of a series of low depressions or 
basins drained by the .streams fiowing into the Surma. The banks 
of the rivers arc the highest part of the country, and arc generally 
lined with villages, but in the centre of the basins water often remains 
throughout the year. Much of the land at the foot of the hills and 
at the western end of the tract lies too low for cultuation and is 
covered with high jungle, and here and there the level of the plain 
is broken by low isolated hills. The farganas originally formed part 
of the territory of a native prince whose dominions extended over the 
Jaintia Hills to the Kalang river in the plains of Assam. The Jaintia 
R.njns were of Synteng or Khasi origin, and, although they had long 
come under the influence of Hinduism, the custom of descent through 
the female line was still maintained. Tradition has prcscn'cd the 
names of twenty-two king.s, and is, to some extent, confirmed by coins 
and native records, which refer to the conquest of the State by the 
Koch king Nar Niirayan about 1565. The Jaintia Raj.i was defeated 
and captured by the Ahom generals at the beginning of the cighteentit 
century ; but the hillmen declined to submit to the conqueror s yoke, 
and the State continued for all practical purposes to be independent. 
When Cachar was invaded by the Burmans in 1824, the Jaintia Raja 
entered into an alliance with the British, but his conduct in this, as 
in other matters, was not entirely above suspicion. In 1832 he 
kidnapped four British subjects from Sylhet, and sacrificed three of 
them at Phaljor before the shrine of the goddess Kali. Similar 
attempts had been made on three previous occasions, and the British 
Government demanded the surrender of the guilty parties. No 
satisfaction could be obtained by diplomacy; and in 1835 the Govern- 
ment, as a mark of their displeasure, annexed that portion of the 
kingdom which lay in the Sylhet plains. The Raja then declined to 
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by Jodhpur and the British District of Ajmer ; on the south by the 
Shahpura chiefship, and the States of Udaipur, Bundi, Tonk, Kotah, 
and Gwalior; and on the east by Karauli, Bharatpur, and Ahvar. The 
head-quarters of the Resident are at Jaipur, The population has 
varied: (1881) 2,642,457, (1891) 2,952,842, and (1901) 2,752,307. 
The decrease of nearly 7 per cent, during the last decade was due to 
the famine of 1899-1900, and to a severe outbreak of malarial fever in 
the autumn of 1900. The total area is 16,456 square miles, and the 
density of population rdy persons per square mile, as compared wth 
76 for the Agency as a whole. Although fourth in size among the 
political divisions of Rajputana, the Residency ranks first as regards 
population. In 1901 Hindus formed nearly 91 per cent, of the total, 
and Musalm9ns 7 per cent. There were also 956 Christians (including 
394 natives). 

The following table gives details for the States and chiefship forming 
the Residency : — 





Normal land re* 
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Area in square 
mtUs. 
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Jaipur . . 
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2,658,666 

4J,oo 
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90,970 
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■Hi 

2,671 

10 
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16,456 

»i 752.307 

43,60 


There are altogether 5,959 villages and 41 towns. The largest towns 
are Jaipur Citv (160,167), SIkar (zhSzs), Fatehpuk (16,393), 
Kishancarh (12,663), Nawalgarh (12,315), Jhunjhunu (12,279), 
Hindaun (11,938), and Ramgarh (11,023). 

Jaipur State. — State in the north-east and east of Rajputana, lying 
between 25® 41' and 28° 34' N. and 74® 41' and 77® 13' E. Its area is 
tSi579 square miles, and it is consequently the fourth largest of the 
Rajputana States. It is bounded on the north by Bikaner, Loharu, 
and Patiala, while its detached district of Kot Kasim adjoins the 
Rewari tahfil of Gurgaon District and the State of Nabha ; on the west 
by Bikaner, Jodhpur, Kishangarh, and the British District of Ajmer: 
on the south by Udaipur, BOndi, Tonk, Kotah, and Gwalior; and on 
the east by Karauli, Bharatpur, and Alwar. The country is for the 
most part fairly level and open, although its surface is crossed and 
p. . diversified by groups and ranges of hills, and by iso- 
as^cte. peaks. The centre of .the State is an elevated 

table-land of triangular form, from 1,400 to 1,600 
feet above sea-level. The base of this triangle is a 'line running 
west from Jaipur city) the eastern side consists of ranges -of hills 
running north and south along'the Alwar border; while the apex is 
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jaspideous shales of the G^valior series, while near Rajmahal in the 
south-west garnets are collected from the Aiavalli schists. 

The country contains the usual small game, including imperial sand- 
grouse in parts of Shekhawati : there are fine herds of antelope near the 
capital, and a fair number of wild hog. In the two large game preseiwes, 
the one north-east of Jaipur city and the other near Sawai hladhopur in 
the south-east, tigers, leopards, hyenas, and sSmbar {jOervtis unica/or) 
are found ; and the presen'e last mentioned also contains black bears. 

The climate is dry and healthy, and malarious fevers, though very 
pievalent in igoo and 1901, are of rare occurrence. During the hot 
season the winds from the west blow with great force in Shekhawati 
and the northern portions of Jaipur, but the sand soon parts with its 
heat, and the nights are generally pleasant and the mornings cool. 
The mean temperature at Jaipur city, taken from a record of thirty-five 
years, is 77°, varying from 59° in January to 91° in June. In 1904 the 
maximum temperature was 114*' in May, and the minimum 37° in 
January. 

The annual rainfall for the whole State averages a little less than 
23 inches, of which 20 inches are received in July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The rainfall varies from 15 to tS inches in the north, ei in 
the west, and about 25 at the capital, to more than 31 inches in the 
south-east. The maximum fall in any one year was 55 inches nt the 
capital in 1892, and the minimum 4 inches at JhOnjhunu in the north 
in 1901. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the Kachwaha clan of 
Rajputs, which claims descent from Kusa, the son of Kama, king 
History Ajodhya, and the hero of the famous epic 

poem the Ramayana. The early history of the family 
is obscure; but they are said to have settled at KohtSs on the Son 
river, whence, towards the end of the third century, they migrated 
to Gwalior and Narwar. Here the Kachwahas ruled for about 800 
years, but they were not always independent, nor was their rule un- 
broken. The first Kachwaha chief of Gwalior of whom there is any 
record w’as Vajradaman, who, according to an inscription at Gwalior 
dated A.D. 977, took the town about that time from the rulers of 
Kanauj, and became independent. The eighth in descent from Vajra- 
daman rvas Tej Karan, otherwise known as Dulha Rai (‘ the bridegroom 
prince’), who left Gwalior about T128. There are different stories 
as to the cause of his departure. Some say that he wfis expelled 
by his uncle, and others that he left in order to marry Maroni, the 
daughter of the Bargajar Rajput chief of Daosa, leaving Gwalior 
in charge of his sister’s son, who was either a Farihar or a Paramara 
Rajput, and who repaid the confidence thus placed in him by usurping 
that principality. Both accounts, however, agree that Dulha Rai received 
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to the gadii of Amber in 1699, and died in 1743. He was chiefly 
remarkable for his scientific knowledge and skill. Jie caused many 
mathematical works to be translated into Sanskrit; and he erected 
observatories at Jaipur, Delhi, Benares, Muttra, and Ujjain, by which 
he was able to correct the astronomical tables of De La Hire and 
to leave, as a monument of his skill, lists of stars collated by him- 
self known as the Zij Muhammad Shahi, or astronomical tables of 
Muhammad Shah, then king of Delhi, in whose favour he stood high. 
Removing his capital from Amber, he laid out and built the present 
city of Jaipur in 1728. Jai Singh was one of the most remarkable 
men of his age and nation. Amid revolution, the destruction of the 
empire, and the meteoric rise of the Marathas, he not only steered 
through the dangers, but elevated his State above all the principalities 
around. He made, however, one great mistake. The Jaipur and 
Jodhpur chiefs had renewed with Udaipur the treaty for common 
defence against the Muhammadan power ; but to obtain the privilege 
of remarrying with the Udaipur family, which they had forfeited by 
giving daughters to the emperors, they agreed that the son of an 
Udaipur princess should succeed in preference to an elder son by 
other wives. 

This attempt to set aside the rights of primogeniture brought great 
disasters on both Jaipur and Jodhpur. Soon after Jai Singh’s death, 
the Jats of Bhoratpur, after several successful encounters with the 
Jaipur chief, annexed a portion of the State, and the defection or 
the chief of Macheri (now Alwar), about 1790, further reduced the 
limits of the territory. By the end of the century Jaipur had fallen 
into great confusion, being distracted by internal broils and impoverished 
by the exactions of the MarSthas. In 1803, in the time of Jagat Singh, 
the most dissolute prince of his race or age, a treaty was concluded 
with Jaipur by the British Government, the object being to form a 
league against the Marathas ; but the alliance Wius dissolved in 1803, 
on the ground that the State had violated its engagements by not co- 
operating against Holkar. Subsequently the disputes between Jaipur 
and Jodhpur for the hand of the daughter of the Udaipur chief 
brought both States to the verge of ruin, while Amir Khan, with his 
Findari mercenaries, was exhausting the country. In 1817 negotiations 
began again ; and in i8r8 a treaty tras signed, by which the protection 
of the British Government was extended to Jaipur and an annual 
tribute fixed. Jagat Singh died in December, 181S, and was succeeded 
by a posthumous son, Jai Singh III, during whose minority the State 
was a scene of corruption and misgovernment. A rebellion in the 
city in the latter part of 1820 led to the deputation for the first time 
of a British oflicer to reside at the capital. In 1835, on the succession 
of Maharaja Ram Singh, a serious disturbance in the city took place. 
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near relations on the male side. In the event of failure of direct 
heirs, the right of succession is vested in the Rajawal family, or the 
descendants of the eldest son of Prithui Raj, who was chief of Amber 
in the sixteenth century. 

Among places of archaeological and historical interest may be 
mentioned Ajiiier, Baikat, Ciiaisu, Daosa, and the fort of Ran- 
THAMiiiiOR. At Ambriheri in the Baswa iahsU arc some interesting 
old palaces, and at Toda Rai Singh in the south-west is another old 
palace ascribed to a Scsodia R.aj.‘i, Rai Singh (in the seventeenth 
century). 

The number of towns and villages in the State is 5,773, and the 
Iiopulation at each of the three enumerations was; (j88i) 2,527,142, 

Population. ->?'3'56d, and (1901) 2,658,666. The terri- 

tory is disitlcd into ten nhiimals or districts, and 
contains one city, the capital of the State, and 37 towns. The chief 
towns are SIkar, Fatkiirur, >JAW.\i,r.ARn, JiiOn;iiosu, Ramc.vrii, 
and Lachmakgarh, all in .Shcklian'ati in the north, Hindaun' in the 
east, and Sawai MADHoruK in the .south-east. The following table 
gives the principal statistics of population in 1901 ; — 
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The decrease in population during the last decade wits due to the 
famine of iSpg-rpoo, which was most severely felt in Miilputa, and 
to the severe outbreak of malarial fever and cholera that followed it. 
kot suffered least from this famine, and the increase in its 

population IS ascribed to immigration from the neighbouring tracts. 
Jaipur has a larger population than any other State in Rajputana, while 
as regards density it stands fourth, with 171 persons per square mile, 
ut the total, 2,418,401, or more than 90 per cent., are Hindus, the 
prevaiing sects being Vaishnava. Of Hindu sects with a peculiar 
doctrine and worship, the most notable is th.it of the Diidupanthis, 
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crops arc wheat, barley, grain, sugar-cane, and iwp]))’. In the 
Gangapur district in the east, rice of a coarse quality is cultiratcd to 
a small estent. 

Agricultural statistics are available only for the khalsa portion of the 
State, escluding Shekhawati. The area for which particulars are on 
record is 3,548 square miles, or rather more than one-fifth of the total; 
deducting 961 square miles, which either comprise forests or arc 
otherwise not available for cultivation, there remain 2,587 square miles, 
of which, in 1903-4, about 1,304 square miles, or over 50 per cent., 
were actually cultivated. The area cropped more than once was 
57 square miles, and consequently the net area cropped was 
1,247 square miles. These statistics, which are available only from 
1S95-6, show that in that year 1,310 square miles were cultivated; the 
area under cultivation in the disa-strous famine year of 1899-rgoo fell 
to 763 square miles, and since then there has been a steady increase 
to the present figure. 

The staple food-grains of the people are bajra^ barlej’, andyhaw, the 
areas under whieh, in 1903-4, were respectively about 271, 207 ) 

160 square miles, or, collectively, about one-half of the total area culti- 
vated. Ne.\t in importance come wheat, the area under which was 
1 14 square miles ; cotton, 93 square miles (mostly in MSlpura in the 
south-west); gram, 66 square miles; ///, 53 square miles; and maize, 
32 square miles. 

There have been no improvements of recent years either in agn- 
cultural methods or in the introduction of new seed, the people being 
very conservative. Increased facilities for irrigation led to extended 
cultivation up to 1899-1900, when a disastrous famine occurred, but 
the State is rapidly recovering. Loans arc regularly advanced to 
agriculturists for the purchase of seed and cattle, or for the improve- 
ment of wells, a sum of Rs. 50,000 being provided annually for this 
purpose. 

Jaipur has no particular breed of cattle or hor&es. No attempts hare 
been made to improve the indigenous strains, and the best animals are 
imported. Sheep and goats are reared in considerable numbers, and 
the camels of Shekhawati are of a good stamp, being strong and hardy. 

Of the total area cultivated (in khalun territory, excluding Sliekhawati) 
436 square miles, or 33 per cent., were irrigated in 1903-4: namely, 
45 square miles from canals, 20 from tanks, 342 from wells, and 29 
from other sources. The number of wells has not been recorded, but 
200 irrigation works in the State are in charge of the Public Works 
department. The expenditure on them between 1868 and 1904 has 
exceeded 66 lakhs, while the revenue realized from them during the 
same period approaches 59 lakhs. Perhaps the most important of 
these works is that known as the Ramgarh band, which is described in 
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projects, nearly ai million units were relieved at a cost of 19 lakhs. 
In the villages and in the poorhousc at the capital million units 
were relieved gratuitously at a cost of a lakh. The forests were thrown 
open to free grazing, and the poor were permitted to remove and sell 
grass and firewood. Remissions of land revenue amounted to 12 lakhs, 
and (aitttvi was freely distributed. The estimated number of emigrants 
was 30,000, or about one jier cent, of the population, and 40 per cent, 
of the cattle died. The scarcity of 1901-2 was confined to about one- 
third of the State, and was not .severe. There was no gratuitous relief, 
but 693,000 units were employed on works at a cost of about 2 lakhs. 
Takavi advances amounted to Rs. 41,500, and suspensions and re- 
missions of land revenue to 3-9 lakhs and Rs. 24,100 respectively. 

The administration of the State is carried on by the MahSraja, 
assisted by a Council of ten members. The Council consists of three 

Administration. = namely, financial ; judict.al ; and foreign, 

military, and miscellaneous. There ate three or four 
members in each department, which deals with its separate subjects 
in the first instance ; but all matters of importance are brought before 
the whole Council, whose decisions are submitted to the Maharajd 
for confirmation and sanction. The State comprises two main dmsions 
or PmSnis, called the Eastern and Western, each under a Revenue 
Commissioner or DhuSn. These dlwavis are divided into ten nkSmats, 
each under a nasim and a naik-na:im, while the nisSmats are subdivided 
into thirty-one MisVs. 

As in other States of Rajputana, the civil and criminal courts of 
Jaipur are guided generally by the Codes of British India, The lowest 
courts are those of taksUdars, which number twenty-two, nine of these 
officials not being invested with judicial powers. They try civil suits 
not exceeding Rs. 50 in value, and on the criminal side can punish 
with imprisonment up to one month and fine up to Rs. 1 1 ; but 
the tahslldar of Shekhawati has enhanced powers. He and the ten 
iiaii-fiazims try civil suits not exceeding Rs. joo in value, and in 
criminal eases can punish ivith imprisonment up to three months and 
fine up to Rs. 50. The ten ndzims can trj’ any civil suit arising 
in their districts, while, on the criminal side, nine of them, the nasim 
of Shekhawati having special powers, can punish with imprisonment 
up to two years and Rs. 200 fine, and can pass a sentence of whipping 
not exceeding twenty-five stripes; they also hear appeals against the 
decisions in civil and criminal cases of their respective iahSldars, 
except in the case of the taksllddr of Shekhawati. The nasim of 
Shekhawati has the same original criminal powers as the FaujdSri 
Adalat mentioned below. For the disposal of chil suits not exceeding 
Rs. 300 in value, instituted at the capital, there are three Munsifs; 
similarly the less important criminal cases at the capital -are decided 
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of its area has been alienated in grants to nobles, ministers, priests, 
or courtiers, thus leaving only two-fifths as khSlsa or State lands proper. 
The alienated lands may be divided into those granted by the chief 
to members of his own family, on tenures of the nature of apanages, 
the holders performing no service, but paying quit-rent ; those acquired 
by the ancestors of the present holder:;, such as SiKAR and Khetri, 
who pay tribute varying from onc-fourth to one-tss'entieth of their 
revenue to the Darbar ; those granted on the ordinary jSgir tenure, 
for which no rent is paid but service is rendered ; and those granted 
to temples, civil and military officers, court favourites, &c. The last 
arc known as inSms, and arc held rent-free and without any obligations 
as to sen’ice. 

In the hhalsa area several systems prevail. In some cases the land 
is leased either to the actual cultivator, or to a contractor for a specified 
term, and the land revenue is paid in cash in four instalments during 
the year. In places where no such lease is given, the cultivator pays 
land revenue in kind, and the .amount varies according to his caste 
or tribe and the nature and capabilities of the soil. Muhammad.ans 
and the lower castes of Hindus pay the highest rate ; Brahmans the 
lowest. The cultivators are mere tenants-at-will j they htive no heredi- 
tary rights in the land, but the right of cultivation dc.sccnds from father 
to son, and is recognized by the State; it cannot, however, be trans- 
ferred without the sanction of the Darbar. When land revenue is 
payable in kind, the share taken by the State varies from one-fifth 
to one-half of the produce ; in the case of cash payments, the average 
rate per acre on ‘dry’ land is about Rs. 2 (maximum Rs. 4 and 
minimum 12 annas), and on ‘wet’ -land about Rs. 5 (maximum 
Rs. II and minimum Rs. 1-12-0). 

The opium produced in the State is insufficient for local require- 
ments, the average area under poppy cultivation being about 4 square 
miles, and the drug is imported, generally from Kotah, Malwa, and the 
Nimbahera district of Tonk. The import and export duties are respec- 
tively Rs. 150 and Rs. 35 per maund, the revenue from these sources 
averaging about Rs. z,ooo. Under rules issued in 1902 no opium can 
be imported or exported without a permit from the Darbar, while 
opium in transit is liable to be seized if not covered by a pass. 

No salt is manufactured in the State save by the British Government 
at Sambhak, nor is there any tax of any kind on this commodity. 
Under the treaty of 1869 and the agreement of 1879 the Darbar 
receives approximately a sum of 7-5 lakhs a year, including royalty 
on excess sales, as well as 7,000 maunds of salt free of all charges. 

rhe Public Works department has, since i860, been under a British 
ofiicer lent by the Government of India, and it takes rank with any 
similar institution in British India. In addition to roads and buildings, 
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who serve as useful watchmen : and there are those who use their 
opportunities as such to steal the cattle of their own village, passing the 
animals on to confederates, and who then proceed to make money out 
of the real owners by arranging for the restoration of the stolen pro- 
perty. The Darbar has since 1897 token up the question of settling 
down the Minos, and is trj’ing to reclaim them. 

Up to 18S9 the only jail was at the capital; it had accommodation 
for about 370 prisoners, and was alway,s overcrowded. The construc- 
tion of an additional jail was started in 1887, “nd ‘he building was 
completed and occupied by 1889. These two institutions, known 
respectively as the Central and the District jails, now have accommoda- 
tion for 1,144 prisoners (1,034 males and 110 females). In 1904 the 
d.iily average number of prisoners was 96 r, and there was overcrowding 
in the Central jail, where all females are confined. Jail products 
include woollen carpets, which are famous and command a ready 
•ode, cotton rugs, and dusters. Besides these prisons, .small lock-ups 
are maintained in the districts, regarding which no particulars are 
available. 

In respect of the literacy of its population Jaipur stands fourteenth 
among the twenty Stote.s and chiefships of Rajputana, with only 
8-32 per cent (4-7 males and o-t females) able to read and write, 
according to the Census of 1901, yet in the number of educational 
institutions, the excellence of some of them, and the successes obtained 
at public examinations the State undoubtedly takes the lead. The 
number of pupils under instruction rose from 10,772 at the end of 
18S0-1 to 20,277 in 1890-1, but fell, in consequence of the famine 
of 1899-1900 and the sickness which followed it, to 16,010 in 1900-1, 
and has risen again to 23,952 by the end of 1904. In the year last 
mentioned, 10-9 per cent, of the male, 0-4 of the female, and 6 per 
cent, of the entire population of school-going age were under instruc- 
tion. In 1904 there were 753 educational institutions in the State; 
namely, 151 public and 602 private. Of the former 77 arc maintained 
by the Darbar, and 74 are under private management, though more or 
less, under the supervision of the department : namely, 18 maintained 

JSs'irdars, ra by the Jain community’, 10 by the United Free Church 
of Scotland- Mission, and 34 by bankens or private individuals. The 
public institutions consist of 3 colleges (noticed in the article on 
J.tiPUR CiTv), and 25 secondary (of which 9 are Anglo-vernacular), 

I rS primary, and 5 special schools. The private institutions are of the 
indigenous variety (c/in/sd/s and maktah) conducted on primitive lines ; 
,4 of them are classed as advanced and 528 as elementary. Of the 
23 i 93* pupils under instruction in 1904, 1,742 were studying English 
(71 in the collegi.ite stage, 95 in the high school, 1O6 in the middle 
school, and 1,410 in the prim.ary stage): 21,761 were studying the 
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including suburbs, being 3 square miles. Its population at the three 
enumerations was : (1881) 142,578, (1891) 158,787, and (igot) 160,167. 
The small increase during the last decade of less than one per cent, 
occurred entirely in the suburbs, the population of the city proper 
being less by 330 than in 1891. The latter circumstance was largely 
due to the year 1900 having been a very unhealthy one ; 13,874 deaths 
occurred within the city walls, or a rate of nearly 105 per 1,000, com- 
pared with an average for twenty-sw years of about 45 per 1,000. 
Cholera prevailed almost incessantly till September, and a severe 
outbreak of malarial fever immediately followed. Hindus number 
iio,6ot, or 6g per cent, of the total; hlusalmans, 40,386, or 25 per 
cent. ; and Jains, 8,726, or 5 per cent 

The city takes its name from the famous Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh, 
by whom it was founded in 1728. It stands on a small plain con- 
jectured to be the bed of a dried-up lake, and is surrounded on till 
sides except the south by rugged hills, the summits of which are 
crowned with forts at all important points. At the end of the ridge, 
about 500 feet above the city on the north-west, is the chief defensive 
work, the Nahargarh or ‘ tiger fort,’ the rock face of which is so scarped 
as to be inaccessible on the south or city side, while on the north the 
ridge slopes towards Amber. A masonry crenelated wall, averaging 
in height 20 feet and in thickness 9 feet, encloses the whole city. In 
the wall are seven gateways, all built on the same pattern, with two 
kiosks above and machicoulis over the entrance, and at intervals are 
bastions and towers pierced for cannon, while the parapet is loopholed 
for musketry. The city is remarkable for the regularity and width 
of its streets. Tod described it as being as regular as Darmstadt and 
the only city in India built upon a regular plan. It is laid out in 
rectangular blocks, and divided by cross streets into si.x equal portions, 
which are in turn intersected at regular inter^’a^s by narrower alleys. 
The main streets are in feet in width, the secondary ones 55, and 
the smaller 27 1 feet. The Maharaja’s palace forms an imposing pile 
in the centre, occupying with its pleasure-grounds about one-seventh 
of the eity area. To the north of the palace is the Tal Katora tank, 
enclosed by a masonry wall, and beyond it again is the Raja MM-ka- 
talao, about 100 acres in area and stocked with crocodiles. One of 
the most interesting antiquities of the State is the observatory (Jantra) 
erected by Sawai Jai Singh. The instruments, consisting of dials, 
azimuth circles, altitude pillars, &c., are of huge size, and have recently 
been put in order under the supervision of an officer lent to the Darbar 
by the British Government.. 

The main streets, the large public institutions, the palace, and some 
private residences are lighted with gas at a cost of about Rs. 28,000 
a year. Since 1874 good drinking-water has been brought into the 
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and dusters, good woollen carpets are manufactured. In the beautifully 
kid out Ram Newas public gardens, which are 76 acres in extent, and 
are maintained at a cost of about Rs. 17,000 a year, is the Albert Hall; 
a large museum of industrial art and educational models, and the 
principal architectural feature of the place. It is named after King 
Edward VII, who, as Prince of Wales, laid the foundation-stone on 
February 6, 1876. 

Jaipur Village. — Village in the Dibrugarh subdivision of Lakhimpur 
District, Eastern Bengal and Assam, situated in 27“ 16' N. and 95® 
23' E., on the left bank of the Buri Dihing river. There are deposits 
of coal and oil-bearing strata in the neighbourhood, and the place is 
a centre of local trade. 

Jaipur . — Zamlttdari tafisil and estate in Vizagapatam District, 
Madras. Set Jevpore. 

Jais. — Town in the Salon ialisltl of Rae Bareli District, United 
Provinces, situated in 26“ r6' N. and 8i“ 33' E., on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and on the road from Lucknow to Sultanpur. 
Population (1901), 12,688. It is said to have been originally a Bhar 
fortress called Udayanagar or Ujalekanagar. Tradition relates thiit the 
place was stormed by an officer of Saiyid Salar, and its modem name 
is derived from the Persian jaish, *a camp.’ The Jama Masjid is the 
chief building. This was built with the materials of an old Hindu 
temple, and was restored by Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. Other fine 
buildings were erected in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Jais is celebrated as being the birthplace of Muhammad JaisT, author 
of the vernacular poem called the Padmavatl, who lived early in the 
sixteenth century. Excellent muslin was formerly manufactured here ; 
but the industry has declined. There is, however, some trade in grain, 
tobacco, and coarse cotton cloth. Tlie town contains a dispensary and 
a flourishing school with 137 pupils. 
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